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HM YOU CAN SPECIFY EXACTLY = 
WHAT GOES INTO THIS WALL........ 


Your Employ- 


ees look to you for guidance. 


When you adopt a Provident 
Group Welfare Plan for them, it 
can prove their Wall of Protec- 
tion, built to your own specifica- 


tions. 





URE. .. f oa : 
|| INSURANCE _. m DEATH 


DAA LS OED OS 


Your Company need not partici- 







pate further than permitting pre- 


mium deductions over your pay 





rolls. 


Without obligation on your part, let us make a survey 








of your group welfare needs, backing it with the experi- 
Such a "Wall of Protection,” built to 


ence gained through more than a half-century in this gyi , 
your specifications, without cost to em- 


highly specialized field. ployers, can he'p solve financial burdens 
ot employees by meeting extra expenses 
caused by— 


® Death in family. 
® Loss ot time due to accident 


or sickness. 


| E 7 A N [) A C C | [) F N T ® Hospitalization or operation when 
necessary. 
® Aiding dependents upon death 


INSURANCE COMPANY of employee. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 




















SPECIALISTS IN GROUP WELFARE PROTECTION PLANS FOR OVER A HALF CENTURY 
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RANKLIN PROCESS has four yarn dyeing 


plants (with yarn departments), one in each 





major textile area, and each plant is a com- 
pletely self-contained unit under local management. 
Nevertheless since these plants can freely exchange 
information, the experience of any one plant can become 
the experience of all four plants, at will. 

This MULTIPLIED EXPERIENCE is one of the PLUS 
values in Franklin Process Service. It is unique and its 
importance is best appreciated in light of the fact that in 
some years the total Franklin Process yarn dyeing pro- 
duction is over 17,000,000 lbs. 

The dependable fastness, extra brightness, thorough 
penetration and wide acceptance of Franklin Process 
Colors make them an asset to those who buy yarn-dyed 
style fabrics for resale. These same qualities plus ready 
availability, suitability of colors for finishing, and the 
economy of the Franklin Package also induce a majority 
of fancy goods mills to depend on Franklin Process 
Service. 

Whether you make or buy for resale yarn-dyed sryle 
fabrics, why not take advantage of our MULTIPLIED 
EXPERIENCE by specifying Franklin Process Yarns or 
Yarn Dyeing? 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarn 
Dyeing and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE ° PHILADELPHIA ° GREENVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA 

CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, 100 WEST MONROE STREET 

NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH STREET 





THE FRANKLIN PACKAGE 


Its firm wind and square corners 
make it an excellent supply 
(overend or rotating) for high 


speed or low speed warping and 





for other winding operations. 








is published 


Possessions, 


second-class matter 


Co., Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
- Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Looms Have Changed in 50 Years 


Common Loom of 1888 
2 to & per Weaver OTT te) a ail- ata alle 





B Model Loom of 1898 
12 to 16 per Weaver It Has Disappeared 


E Model Loom of 1918 
16 to 40 per Weaver Best Loom in the World 


in Its Day 
But Its Day is Passing 


One of X Family of 
High Speed Looms of 1938 


With Battery Hands 
40 to 100 Looms per Weaver All Our New Business 


on X Model on Cottons is In 


Up to 50 Looms per Weaver Looms of the X Family 
on XK Model on Rayons They Will 


Fix Weaving Costs tn Future 


Modern Business Can't Live in the Past 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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UntrormM COonpDITIONING 


ASSURES “Z: 














THESE TWO GO HAND IN HAND. Spraying each fibre 
as it enters the beater chamber of the picker produces 
stock that works better right through the mill. 

See panel for the many benefits of the Texspray 
System of cotton conditioning, available to those in 
recognized cotton manufacturing centers in the U. S. A. 
If you are so located, you are invited to inquire at the 
local Texaco warehouse or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre — a full 


hour of all-star entertainment — Every Wednesday Night — Columbia 
Network—9:30 E.S.T., 8:30 C.S.T., 7:30 M.S.T., 6:30 P.S.T. 


TEXACO 
NS 
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and Built for Textile Mills . . . They Do Not Plug with Lint and Fly 
... They Keep Your Production and Profit Curve Up. 


Nothing runs up production costs more surely and 
quickly than shutdowns because of motor failure.~ The 
difference between red and black on the balance sheet 
is often determined by the amount spent for motor main- 
tenance. For insurance against this waste, install Allis- 
Chalmers QUICK-CLEAN “Lo-Maintenance” Motors— 
Motors that give you years of uninterrupted service. 


In textile mills everywhere, QUICK-CLEAN Motors 
are turning in records for trouble free operation. Their 


' 
Install Allis-Chalmers QUICK-CLEAN Motors . . . Designed 


ae Ser” CRAB st 


glass smooth surfaces give dust and lint no foothold ... 
all working parts are positively dust sealed .. . lint and 
dust (which you can’t avoid) pass right through the big 
unrestricted air passages. This means trouble-free oper- 
ation and a saving in service costs. 


A hI I ES DARI. GANGS PGS: Rilke ok ie Pe RAKE re! tn 


No Costly Shutdowns! 


Informed mill owners and textile production men have 
found Allis-Chalmers “Lo-Maintenance” Motors the 
sturdiest on the market today. They recommend them 
for their ability to keep up production without costly 
shutdowns that cut so deeply into your profit column. 


Call the nearest Allis-Chalmers motor representative. 


Here’s a textile mill fully equipped with Allis-Chalmers “Lo- Have him show you how much a ae eee oe —— 
Maintenance” Quick-Clean Motors. Its owners have found costs and how you can increase profits with Allis- 
their service costs cut to the bone and profits increased. Chalmers QUICK-CLEAN “Lo-Maintenance” Motors. 


go eee Oa Gee ee ae See Soe ee eee ee oS Se, ee ae 
MOTORS FOR ALL APPLICATIONS ) 
fron. romows' ot @)) AULS-CHALMER 
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WHITIN 
~ 








— 


Crys-steel Rings 


FOR SPINNING and TWISTING 





SUPERIOR FINISH! 


A combination of quality steels, constant laboratory research, and crafts- 


manship in manufacture produces the superior finish found in Whitin 
CRYS-STEEL Rings. This superior finish results in: 


@FASTER STARTING 


Apppe= 
—@UNIFORM MAXIMUM PERFORMANCE 


@LONGER LIFE 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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SIGNALS FOR 








T takes championship equipment to win in today’s of the needle bar; Class 61300, has 12%e inches of 


play for business profits. Union Special Lockstitch space. Both are offered with a wide variety of standard 
machines in Class 61200 and 61300 are champions fittings and attachments for single needle lockstitch 
in every sense of the word. Higher production capacity work. Our nearest representative will be glad to show 
... better quality of work produced... lower main- you these machines and make recommendations. 
tenance costs...and easier operation give users of these No obligation. 
machines a powerful advantage in any undertaking. 
Class 61200 has 9 inches of work space to the right 









UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 
438 No. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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LOCK THE BARN 


before 


THE HORSE IS STOLEN 





Don’t wait until declining sales and Their record on over 2,200 jobs of Man- 
profits may have FORCED you to say, agement Engineering is eloquent testi- 
“My business needs Management En- mony that May Engineers ... experi- 
gineering!" Call for the services of the enced in solving ALL business problems 
George S. May organization NOW. ...can help you find the way to better 


business and greater profits now. as 


The future of your company may 
well as help guard against unseen 


depend on your decisions of today 
eventualities of the future. 


regarding problems of management, 





production, office procedure, sales and Address the nearest office listed below. 
advertising methods ... or all of your A consultation will not obligate you 
business operations in combination. and may prove of inestimable value. 


<i ERE 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


CHICAGO SEATTLE ATLANTA NEW YORK \ 
2600 North Shore Ave. 710 Second Avenue 134 Peachtree St. 122 East 42nd S?# \ 












CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
ORD ee Bee) Se tk ee ee ke Meet Ge bogs fs tee he 
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91x Million Spindles 
can't he UNONG 


N tomorrow’s cotton mill... what? 





























W hat methods for insuring quality of 
product and increasing quantity? 
What methods for decreasing waste 
... and imperfections. 


Perhaps nothing radical. . . since today’s 
leading cotton mills are laboratories constantly 


proving the worth of all new methods. Tomor- 





row’s cotton mills, to survive, must have them 
all... all that have been found practical... 


and worth while. 


A Parks’ Traveling Cleaner system is one 
of tomorrow’s proven methods... available 
today, demonstrating that mechanical and 
automatic cleaning makes spinning easier, 


and better... and soon pays for itself. 


Experiences drawn...not from a few 
isolated cases, but from hundreds of represent- 


ative mills .. . proclaim that 








Six Million Spindles 
can’t be wrong! 


PARKS 
Traveling Cleamens 


* FITCHBURG, MASS. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO OPERATE OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 


~ 4 Ades 





4 ean Vx a : ‘ 
| a x * : 





Two Typical Organizations for 430’s Warp, from 1” to 1-1/16” Cotton 
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ae >< > 
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ORGANIZATION A 





ORGANIZATION B 








Based upon Conventional Practice & Three Stages of Roving Based upon the Model ‘‘M”’ Roving Frame with Unified Fibre Control 
Machine Werght Doubling Draft Machine Weight Doubling Draft 
Card. . 35 Card 35 
Drawing Ist. . igs? aca 55 6 5. 46 Lap Winder. . 830.2 16 1 04 
Wawa 266 3 oi exis. 55 6 6.00 Controlled Draft Drawing 35 | 15.09 
Srupeer 1) = S34: 2... 6. he. 60 3.97 Model M Intermediate(10x5) 1.33 8. 80 
Intermediate, 10x §...... 1.35 2 4.50 —— —- - - 
Speeder 7 x 3%.. 3.70 2 5.49 Three Roll Speeder (8 x 4).. 3.50 2 5.37 
Spinning 30.00 2 16.21 Spinning | 30.00 2 17.14 








PAT. APP. FOR 





MODEL “M” DRAFTING SYSTEM 


WITH UNISET 


WEIGHTING 





THE MODEL “M” DRAFTING SYSTEM 


REDUCES COSTS AND IMPROVES QUALITY 


AT A LOW CapPiITAL cost, this assembly — which 1s applicable 
to all counts of yarn — brings to every mill the advantages 
of Unified Fibre Control. And since this assembly drafts 
as high as 10 when processing 1% cotton, Two roving 


processes are sufficient to produce roving as fine as 9.00 hank. 


THE FIRST COST OF THE MODEL “M” IS iTS LAST. It is extremely 
simple in design. Frequent replacements are unnecessary 
There are no intricate or delicate moving parts which de- 
mand constant attention — and no materials used which 


can be affected by atmospheric changes. 


If you are now operating an expensive and obsolete roving 
system our engineers would like to show you the possible 
savings which can be made in your own mill —- and under 
your particular individual operating conditions with the 
Model “"M’’ System. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Courtesy of 
Strawbridge and 


Clothier 









ARE MARKED WITH 


KD ‘Ts: 





“D:.. ” . , — One of Leighton’s 
Pig in a poke” buying is definitely out. Today, women insist upon New Tish-u Suedes 


reasonable certification of textile products. Easily, surely, attractively and 
economically, you can meet this demand with haumagraph Dry Transfers. 
4.D. TVs are available to mark any material, any texture, in any one or 
two colors. In addition, Aaumagraph lithographed packing, embossed seals 


and Prestomarks, round out complete identification for your merchandise. 


Identification Headquarters 


KAUMAGRAP i 200 Varick Street, New York 


Plants: New York City . . Paris, Ontario .. Manchester, England —Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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UNIVE 








for yarn ‘mills, dyer Kg. 





NEFITS 


7 i and weavers 





Yarn Mills Save 


on Maintenance Cost 





On the Roto-Coner, there is a built-in 
lubricating system. All parts are enclosed, 
and there is no necessity, as with other 
types of winders, for weekly cleaning, which 
involves opening up the covers, cleaning 
out the accumulation of lint, greasing the 
cams, and other jobs that cannot be done 
while the machine is in operation. 

The oil reservoir on the Roto-Coner 
lubricates moving parts automatically. 
This is a guarantee that all parts will be 
thoroughly lubricated, without the neces- 
sity of supervision required when parts are 
lubricated manually. An oil gauge at the 
head end shows at all times the proper 
level. Oil is replenished by adding at the 
head end; 
machine, except for a few outside parts 
which are oiled occasionally by hand. 


In addition to the protection of moving 


this takes care of the entire 


parts, there are fewer parts on the Roto- 
Coner that require maintenance. Cams and 
reciprocating parts are eliminated, provid- 
ing a further saving to the yarn. mill. 
Another function of the oil reservoir is 
to provide a cushion for the cone as it drops 
onto the rotating traverse. A plunger con- 
nected with the cone holder arm is sub- 
merged in the oil, and when the starting 
handle 
through the oil, creating a hydraulic cush- 


is tripped, the plunger passes 
ion. This allows the cone to pick up speed 
gradually, without damaging the yarn, and 


also steadies the cone while winding. 


Knit Direct from Roto-Cones 


Many knitters are now knitting direct 
from Roto-Cones who formerly believed it 
impossible to knit due to the 
troubles they experienced with cones wound 


direct, 


on reciprocating-guide winders. 

Most of these troubles were caused by 
roll-cut yarn, which results from the yarn 
being nipped between slip drum and driv- 
ing drum. There is also the danger of the 
yarn being cut by sharp metal burrs on the 
edge and surface of the driving drum. 

On the Roto-Coner, there is neither slip 
drum, nor sharp metal edge. The smooth, 
one-piece rotating traverse is a combination 
driving drum and traverse guide, which 
revolves in the same direction the yarn is 
traveling. Knitters have good reason to 
expect freedom from cut yarn. 





Under-winds are eliminated by the proper 
grooving of the rotating traverse, reversing 
the yarn quickly at the end of the traverse 
and producing a short “‘knuckle.’’ 

Yarn put up on Roto-Coners is also 
cleaner, due to the fact that more of the 
trash is thrown out by the high speed with 
which the yarn is drawn off the supply 
package. The streamlined design of the 
winder helps keep lint out of the package. 

It is for reasons like these that so many 
reports have come to us of excellent results 


when knitting direct from Roto-Cones. 





Good Reports on Dyeing Packages 


Further reports have reached us recently 
concerning excellent results with dyeing 
packages wound on the Roto-Coner. 

Dye penetration is even throughout the 
package. Hard ends are prevented as the 
result of the quick reversal of yarn at each 
end of the traverse. There is no dwell as with 
reciprocating-guide winders. 

The winding package also rests on the 
back of the roll, not the top. The spindle 
holder arm is pivoted from below, and as 
the package builds up, the weight of the 
spindle holder arm and package bearing on 
the roll is constantiy subtracted, so that 
the increasing weight does not add pressure 


to the inside layers of yarn. 


The Flexible Winder for Warp Yarns 


Under conditions existing in most weav- 





ing mills, real flexibility in high speed warp- 
ing equipment means a flexible winder as 
well as a flexible creel. It is necessary to 
handle several yarn counts, and this can be 
done easily on the Roto-Coner. 

The Roto-Coner is the truly flexible 
handling any type of spinning 

and several yarn counts at once 


winder, 
bobbin - 


on the same ma- 
[aio] chine, if | desired. 
'CONE| SPindle assignments 
are arranged and 
slub catchers set to 
maintain best ma- 
chine efficiency. 
The best proof of 
its flexibility is its 
satisfactory performance in many yarn mills, 
where orders call for a constantly-changing 


variety of yarn characteristics, numbers, 
and quantities. 
Combined with the Universal creel, 


which makes it possible to load or unload 
cones of one yarn count while another 
count is running, the Roto-Coner provides 
weaving mills with an opportunity to pre- 
pare warps economically, despite the variety 


of orders sent to the winding room. 





UNIVER 


P.O. BOX 1605 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 





PROVIDENCE, R. 
UTICA 


WINDING COMPANY 


+e 





ATLANTA 
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"We use Gulfcrest Oil for the lubrication of crank- 
shaft bearings on these modern looms,” says this 
‘mill: superintendent, “‘and we feel that the fine 
production records we are making are due, in 
large measure, to efhcient lubrication.” 


“In this spinning room we use only 
GULF’S highest quality luoricants”’. . . 


.. SAYS SPINNING OVERSEER 


. EARS of experience have proved to us that the effi- 

ciency of our spinning frames has a direct relation- 

ship to the efficiency of spindle and bearing lubrication,” 

says this spinning overseer. “We find that by using higher 

quality oils we get less oxidation and gumming, lower 
power costs and better production.” 

The remarkable stability of Gulf’s higher quality oils 
results from the use of special processes in their manu- 
facture — treatment which removes the undesirable hy- 
drocarbons which cause oxidation and gum forming. 
These finer, purer oils may be used over longer periods of 
time without deterioration, assuring a strong protective 
film which minimizes wear and repair expense. 

Gulf’s wide distribution facilities make these quality 
lubricants available to every mill operator from Maine 
to Texas. Ask the Gulf engineer to recommend the right 
brands and grades for your equipment. 












Been 















So a Ae 





“We have standardized on Gulfgem Oil B for 
spindle lubrication, Gulfcrest Oil D for roll 
necks and stands and Gulf Precision Grease 
BB for ball bearing drives,” says this spinning 
overseer, “and we have proved the value of 
these quality lubricantsin our spinning room.” 
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& 
a | nte | a il Cams and rollers of these looms are lubricated 
with Gulf Supreme Cup Grease No. 2 — ball 


! | bearings with Gulf Precision Grease BB. 
| T 
|) BRICAN S! SAYS THIS MILL SYUPERINTENDEN 


























“We keep these modern 
looms in trouble-free operation 
24 hours a day” 


E place great demands on our loom equip- 
ment,’ says this mill superintendent, ‘‘so 
we decided to insure efficient production by us- 
ing Gulf’s higher quality lubricants. The splendid 
operating results we have secured have fully justi- 
fied that decision. Not only does our equipment 


perform better, but our lubrication has actually Six Reasons 


cost less than when we used lower priced oil.”’ 

When you use Gulf’s higher quality lubricants why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 
you are getting the benefit of many years of re- 
search and experience with lubrication problems ad 








y y a 
by Gulf S large staff of technical men. They have 1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As an oil oxidizes, viscosity 
perfected oils and greases which can withstand and gum formation increase. More power is required to over- 
far greater punishment than modern machines come the increased internal friction. The stability built in GULF- 
ovitt ‘ h Th ; d £ : GEM OILS by the ‘“‘Alchlor”’ Process provides an oil with highest 

yates “se us, you are assured of lubri- resistance to oxidation. 

an wni osses a y : - y - 
. . neon sages mek gg pores Pnaadligpe TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM WEAR. Because of the ad- 
yon average requirements. e machines to vanced methods employed in the manufacture of GULFGEM 


which these quality lubricants are applied nearly OIL, it provides a tough film which insures efficient lubrication 
always make better production records . over a long period of time. Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a 


: : . ; minimum. 
There is a real quality story behind Gulf oils : aa om 
and greases. Ask the Gulf engineer who calls at MINIMUM ENDS DOWN. Maximum stability with minimum 


. : change in viscosity — either from temperature variation or from 
your plant tO give you complete details. oxidation — insures constant load and smooth operation. [he re- 
; sult is fewer breaks and ends down. 


LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because of the unparalleled sta- 
bility of GULFGEM OIL, it can be used over long periods of 

G U L F 0 | L C 0 8 p | 4 A T | () N time with minimum deterioration. Thus, long life and a low rate 

of consumption are assured. 

G l} | FER F F | N | N G C 0 MPA N y 5 MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. 
If an oil oxidizes and gums at a rapid rate, spindles must be 


cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. The stability of GULF- 
GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. GEM OIL greatly reduces the frequency of shut-downs for this 
purpose. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less frequent need for oil 
changes, time saved by fewer shut-downs, lower maintenance 
expense and lower power consumption reflect substantial savings 


in total operating costs. 














alsoa€ ompalete Line of Fueland ‘furnace Oils 
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L. K. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE | 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 





FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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SPOT YOUR LEAST EFFICIENT LOOMS 





C &K will help you 
conduct a methodical investigation 


im these 4 ways: 








/ 
j 
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/ 
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/ j ; Lif / ; 
i iff; f/ Shifts 
j j j 
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] 














] 





Send a copy of an address by one of our ex- Send special forms and information to enable 
ecutives describing the methods used. you to make your own investigation. 
























































Analyze and discuss expertly your data... if 4 Furnish trained investigators to a limited number 


you desire. of mills... as far as our facilities permit. 





Why Do We Stress This ? . AN IMPORTANT NOTE « 
1 Because we believe the industry will In offering these preliminary services, C & K 
benefit from a more accurate knowledge does not presume to undertake the work of = Mills should re- 
of costs. Industrial Engineers but to stimulate interest in eee ee 
a edicts comparative costs. Where a mill needs assistance machinery each 
2 Because a thorough investigation will in the improvement of its cost system or manu- year... choosing 
reveal opportunities for cost savings by facturing methods, the services of any one of eunierentear eam 
spotting that machinery which is a bur- several excellent Industrial Engineering firms SMALLER STEPS 
den to the rest of the plant. are recommended. a 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS APPLY THIS PRINCIPLE 
To ve 8 LOOM 


Allentown, Pa. Philade!phia, Pa. Charlotte, N.C. WORCESTER Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 
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Light that p 
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enetrates and magnifies... 





»-» MAKES “SEEING” PRODUCTIVE 


Every thread is clearly defined—so distinct as to appear 
magnified—when the detail-revealing light of Cooper 
Hewitts is used. Detecting breaks and tieing broken 
ends becomes an almost effortless operation. In fact 
every operation, including inspection, is easier, more 
accurate, and faster when Cooper Hewitts are in service. 
» Giving the workers the best light obtainable is true 
economy. That is why so many mill owners and opera- 








GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


tors prefer Cooper Hewitts. They make night work as 
pleasant as day work by giving “better than daylight” 
illumination throughout every twenty-four hours if 
needed. The light blends well with daylight; it banishes 
profit-consuming eye fatigue. » More than 30 years of 
experience in the application of mercury vapor light to 
practically every textile operation is at your service. 
Give us your toughest job—then you be the judge! 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 853 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
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a, 
BY LEADING 
MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF 
SPINNING & 
TWISTING 
FRAMES 














1. Precision, high-capac- 
ity roller bearing. 


2. Hardened chrome 
steel spindle blade. 


. Large capacity oil 
reservoir. 


G) 


4. Drag sleeve for 
superior damping, 
smoother running. 


5. Hardened steel step 
bearing. 








tugineoned 


FOR IMPROVED QUALITY YARN, REDUCED MAINTENANCE, 
LOW POWER CONSUMPTION, EVENER AND STRONGER 
YARN AT A LOWER COST PER POUND... 





The good performance of SSF Roller Bearing 
Spindles and S&SSS Combination Ball and Roller 
Bearing Tension Pulleys in American cotton and 
rayon mills reflect more than 25 years’ intensive 
research by SGI engineers and leading textile 
machinery manufacturers. | 

Spindles equipped with SSF Roller Bearing Bol- 
sters save up to 25% total input power... operate 
at uniform speeds with lubricating periods between 
2,000 and 5,000 hours... assure long bolster and 
tape life. 

aSnisf Tape Tension Pulleys eliminate all drag due 
to lint, fly and bearing friction... insure a uniformity 
of twist equal to that of SISF Roller Bearing Spindles. 
This drag reduction amounts up to 10% of the total 
input power to the frame. There are 18 different 
standard SifSF bolsters and three sizes of SitF 
Tension Pulleys to meet your specific spinning and 
twisting requirements for cotton, rayon, silk and 
wool. Send for Form 247. er 


auusi® INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





a) 


. Balanced pulley 





. Lint-proof seal 


. Heavy duty roller bearing 











. Stabilizing ball bearing 
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_ 5. Hardenedchrome stee/!shaft 


6. Grease cup 





7. Large grease reservoir 





8. Easily Mounted 


<sKCF" SPINDLES & TENSION PULLEYS 
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Industry seeking lower production costs and 
better profit possibilities will find The Southeast: 
Economic Opportunity Number 1. Here you will 
find freedom from the unrest in the more congested 
areas, and business minded state legislatures. A 
moderate year ‘round climate makes possible 
lower living costs for better standards of living, 
ideal working conditions, lower capital invest- 





; Uae a ——— na oui Citesnccitniiaan ones gins nee- oepse asia 


BY 
ee 


With a view to aiding industrial expansion of 
better profit possibilities will find the Southeast: 
we, the Governors of the Southeastern States, 
set forth the following objectives: 1. Equitable 
freight-rates as affect the Southeast. 2. Uniform 
taxation policies. 3. Friendly labor attitude be- 
tween employer and employee. 4. Cooperation 
with Federal Government on proper major 


WE, THE GOVERNORS... 


Lconomic 


p orfunity 
Number 






ment and lower production costs. Add to these 
powertul attractions: unlimited supply of raw 
materials, ample power, excellent transportation 
facilities to rich and growing markets, and you 
will understand why industry in ever increasing 
volume is moving into the Southeastern states— 
why the Southeast today is Economic Oppor- 
TUNITY Number lI. 











policies affecting industrial development. It will 
be our aim by working together on these ob- 
jectives to maintain conditions favorable to 
sound industrial development so that the South- 
east will reap the full benefits of the ever-in- 
creasing trend toward Industrial Decentralization 
and gain a proper balance between Agriculture 
and Industry. 


LAWRENCE WOOD ROBERT, JR., Executive Director, Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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OPENER ROOM 


CONDITIONI 








DR a 


Mills Everywhere Adopt by Choice 
this NEW Point of Application 


INSTALL Opener Room Spraying now - for cleaner Opener, 


Picker and Card Rooms. Dust and fly reduced over 80%. 


MINEROL Conditioner is a powerful detergent, and when applied in the 
Opener Room assures more thorough cleaning, and complete removal of 
all undesirable foreign matter. *%* The use of MINEROL Conditioner is 
made more urgent by the increased demand for staple CUT RAYON, and 


its combination with cotton, wool and other fibres - to eliminate static. 





BRETON 


wih tale 


mn 40 


PATENTED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 


17 BATTERY PLACE,.NEW YORK 
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“We don't want our money back 


— we got over two percent 


extra production.” ... from a conversation that might have taken place in any of a number of plants | 
which actually have increased average machine production as much as 3} % — simply 

"Jackman. the Research Belting sales- by changing to the new Research Belting. 

man, said we'd get at least 1 or 2% We're so sure Research Belting will also increase production in your plant — at least 

more average machine production with 1 or.2% over ordinary belting — that we'll return the purchase price if it doesu't. 


Research Leather Belting ove inary , ; — ;, 
oh hen mag overentinary You or your purchasing manager will find the nearest sales office or dietributor listed 


belting ... or we could have our money in the Graton & Knight insert in the belting section of Thomas’ Register. Why not 
back. call today to get Research Belting on one of your important drives where increased 


“Well, here are the figures ... and production can be measured? 





they’re up 31%! Translate th reent- ——- — - me : 
y P 94% te that percent The nearest sales office or distributor is listed in the Graton & Knight insert in the 


age into dollars, and you've got some- belting section of Thomas’ Register. Why not call today to get Research Belting on 
thing. With an extra profit like that, one of your important drives where increased production can be measured? 


we'd be crazy not to put Research 


Belting on all our drives.” 





halon. and Om So 
RESEARCH BEWVTING 


from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDBOOK ON LEATHER BELTING AND POWER TRANSMISSION 
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ARCY is used for liquefying the 
less costly starches for producing 
superior results in warp sizing and 
cloth finishing, and its use continues to 
grow as more mills find out about its 
advantages. 


“It is not because of the dollar or 
SO we save in the cost per kettle of 
size that we use ARCY Liquefied 
‘less costly’ starch, but because of the 
superior results we get from its use.” 


This is what users say, who have 
used ARCY for more than six years. 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Ni we 
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| ANOTHER FIRE TODAY! WE |/~ —+ 
| NEED UP-TO-DATE ||——"— 


TEMPERATURE CON- ww 


,‘“...AND THEN I TOLD THE BOSS” 



















THEN HE ASKED ME WHAT MY 
IDEA WAS... THAT WAS A TIP 


TO GET A TAYLOR ENGINEER TO 


4 WEEKS AGO THIS TAYLOR 
INSTRUMENT WAS PVT IN. 
WE HAVE'NT HAD A FIRE 




















TROL ON THOSE 
DRYERS ! 






























Lp 


YES WELL HAVE TO LOOK 
INTO IT SOMETIME. 














— BUT THE NEXT WEEK WE 
HAD 25,000 LBS. OF COTTON 
ON FIRE... WAS THE BOSS 
BURNED UP BY THAT ! 











i @ For more than a year a Taylor Condition 
Control has guarded the operation of this 
small cotton dryer in a southern mill. Look 


into this Control for your own plant. 





OU CAN ELIMINATE this fire 

hazard almost entirely, and 
also automatically keep uniformly 
correct drying temperature with 
the Taylor Condition Control. In 
many cases this system enables 
mills to run cotton right through 
the process without holding for 
necessary moisture content be- 
cause the proper drying condition 
has been maintained. 

This Condition Control is one 
more example of a Taylor System 
engineered to meet existing needs 
in textile mills. Its key instrument 
is the Fulscope Indicating Con- 


Reduce the fire hazard in 
your raw stock dryers 







troller which regulates steam flow 
to the heating coils of the dryer. 
The complete system guards 
against too dry an atmosphere at 
the dry end of the drying machine 
and operates a steam spray which 
practically gets rid of fire hazards. 

Let a Taylor Representative 
see how this Control can be ap- 
plied to your mill. Ask him also 
about the widely used Taylor 
Slasher Control and Systems 
designed especially for different 
finishing operations. Every one 
of these installations pays for 
itself quickly in processing econ- 


— "ww *) EXPLAIN HIS STOCK DRYER 
j ZEN, CONTROL. 


if : : G,|'T 100 ? 





WZ) we 


, ~_—-—y — 
w 
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a. SINCE. WHY 
"ta DONT YOU 
LOOK INTO 
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indicating 





Recording + Controlling 








TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE,FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 






omies and more uniform cloth. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in 
Toronto, Canada. Manufacturers 
in Great Britain—Short & Mason, 
Ltd., London, England. 
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You set up a sure defense against 
corrosion from alkalies when 
‘\ you install Monel equipment 


Is your equipment subjected to alkaline 
corrosion’... Are your dyes contaminated 
and turned off-color? Then banish risk and 


loss: Equip with Monel! 


In many industries, corrosion of equip- 
ment by caustic alkalies is much more se- 
vere than in the dyehouse. Caustic alkalies 
in every conceivable state are commonly 
used: Hot and cold, aerated and unaerated, 
weak and strong... Yet if the equipment is 
made of Monel, it can take it. For Monel re- 
sists alkaline corrosion, retains its strength 





and wearing qualities. 

Monel equipment for handling caustics in- 
cludes evaporators, kettles, agitators, tanks, 
coolers, heaters, filters, pumps, and many 
other items. Likewise dyeing and mer- 
cerizing equipment made of Monel can 
be depended upon for lasting service 
despite corrosion by alkalies. It also 







All-Monel valves, weighing 550 Ibs. 
each, suitable for handling caustics. 


stands up when used with most other 
chemicals found in the dyehouse. 












Used for removal of spent lime from 
caustic soda, the Monel screens on the 
filter below have given seven years’ 
continuous service. 






Write for further information. Ask 
for proof. a presented in “Can Monel 
Take It?” and “Monel Marches On.” 















THE wreanattouas NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
* ° -@ 


“Monel” is a registered trade-mark of The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., which is applied to a nickel alloy con- 
taining approximately two-thirds nickel and one-third copper. 


MONEL “4 
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ADEQUATE WINDING FLEXIBILITY 
FOR ANY MILL SIMPLY BY 


re es ae ee, ee ee 




















‘CHANGING THESE 4 GEARS 





* 
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As textile men know, the angle of wind change is inexpensively made, requiring 
on a package must be changed to suit only a few minutes. 
requirements, such as kind of manufac- In addition to winding flexibility the 


turing operation, count 
and type of yarn. There- 
fore, FLEXIBILITY is an 
important considera- 
tion when purchasing 
winding equipment. 

The chart herewith 
shows the numerous 
winding angles that can 
be produced on the 
Foster Model 102 sim- 
ply by changing four 
gears in the head end 
of the machine. This 


Model 102 offers 
TWICE the production 


of older type machines 


al with ONE THIRD less 


me ace. d 
~ ees labor and MORE UNI- 


FORM packages due to 
improvements in trav- 
erse, tension and pres- 
sure mechanisms. 

For details, write— 
FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
Westfield, Mass. 
FRED P. BROOKS, 
Box 941, ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Rep. 


FOSTER 
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WE'D LIKE TO TELL 
YOU ABOUT DU PONT'S 
NEW PROCESSES FOR 


PERUAIDE BLEAGHING 


ee ee eee 






















GO AHEAD! 


i‘M ALWAYS 
INTERESTED 


IN 
SAVING 
MONEY 
















E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware 











Gentlemen: 





I’d like to know about these new du Pont Bleaching Proc- 
esses. Please have your representative phone or write me 
for an appointment. 














— ee eee 





Position. 


Address — ae 
_ a 











J 


















a 


; processes are entirely new—developed 
within the last year or so. Outstanding textile mills in 
the country are using them to save money on Peroxide 
bleaching. 

If you’re bleaching textiles, it ll pay you to hear about these new 
developments. Just fill in the coupon and one of our technical 
men will write or phone you for an appointment. No obligation, 
of course. 

Manufacturers of DFF} SOLOZONE*, ALBONE* and Sodium 


Perborate for Textile Bleaching and Processing. 
+ Trade-Mark * Rev. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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A MODERN PICKER ROOM 


ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 


SINGLE PROCESS PICKERS 
Fed Directly From 


THE GYRATOR 


CLEANING, BLENDING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINE 


By automatic feed boxes without the use of hopper feeders; providing a more uniform feed of 
better opened and cleaned cotton, producing cleaner and evener laps. The discarded hopper 
feeders may be used for blending purposes in the opening room if needed. 


AldricH Machink 


EE Greenwood, WOKS south Corchine 
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UPRANOL 


DYESTUFFS 





Create season-to-season good will for bathing 


suits through the use of Supranol Dyestuffs — 


the acid dyestuffs, fast to sun and salt water. 


435 


















DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, NWN. YY. 
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Staple Uniformly in 


in the Patented 
These tough, 

strong wires—with every PO t position—W! 
L They hold their sharp 


‘nto their positions 


lb military precision. 
int in exac 


Tuffer teeth go 
Foundation wit 
| out or brea 
e and are easily ground when 
firmly yet flexibly in place. 


HOWAR 


not hook, she 
points for a long tim 
necessary: They stay 


Southern Plant: 


HOME OFFICE AN 
944 Forsythe St., 
Canadian Agents: 


COTTON—Servi 
erving the Textile Industries—Novemb 
ember, 1938 


The sentiment of most textile men is 
expressed by this Connecticut mi 
superintendent who writes, 


uffer 


"T have bought T 
r SO 


Card Clothing fo 
s and expect to con- 
to do so as long as 
ad clothing: 

do this from 


year 
tinue 
T need car 
learned to 
my father." 


form card cloth- 


nship gives YOU uni 
th a minimum 


smooth, even sliver W! 


of variation and less shrinkage In your mix. 
lf you are ‘nterested in reducing your Card Room 


troubles, let US tell you more about Tufferized Card 


Clothing for your particular needs. 


Bros. MEG. CO. 


ESTER, MASS. 


precision crattsma 
ing to produce a 


D FACTORY: woORC 
Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
ssories, | td., Toronto 9°, Canada 





Colwoo! Acce 


stos, 





Card Clothing 


Products: 
Clothing, 


Clothing, Brush 


all plants —Lickerins 
Rewired at Sout 





for Woolen, 
Strickles, Emery 
and Garnet 


hern Plant — 
Stripping Cards 


Worsted, Cotton, Asbe and Silk Cards — Napper 
Fillets, op Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at 
t Cylinders from Ato 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts 
Patented Hand Stripping Cards, tuoward $ Special Hand 


Midgley 
d-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles 


and Inserte 
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MORE YARDAGE 
| eS oe 
dé SUPERGLEAR 





Clear, Full-Toned Prints 
Maximum Penetration 





@ Superclear and Supertex printing 
gums, because of their extreme penetrat- 
ing and color-carrying properties and the 
fact that more shallow engravings are 
possible, make greater economies in dye- 
stuffs obtainable. 


The addition of Superclear or Super- 
tex to starch, dextrine or tragacanth 
thickening pastes gives these thickeners 
greater fluidity, greater penetration and 


better lubrication. 


Added to pigment colors, particularly 
pigment whites, these printing gums give 
the more fluid body necessary for con- 
tinuous printing. 

After aging and steaming, Superclear 
or Supertex is easily removed with a 
light wash because of their extreme 


solubility. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Greenville,S.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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DI EHL »tiMOTOR S 














TOTALLY ENCLOSED LOOM MOTOR OPEN TYPE SPINNING FRAME MOTOR 





for Economy and Efficiency 


If you plan to modernize or the choice of ‘outstanding 
replace your present _pro- textile manufacturers. These 
features are results of Diehl’s 
half century experience in 


quality motor building plus 


a Diehl engineer and learn pn iain 
. Diehl's_ intensive knowledge 
how Diehl Textile Motors can Oe! 
of textile industry require- 


effect savings and increase elite 


duction equipment, it will be 
profitable for you to call in 


efficiency. 
You will incur no obligation 


Diehl Textile Motors are char- in asking us to submit con- 
acterized by distinc- structive suggestions 
tive features of de- for the improve- 


sign and construc- ment of your motor 





tion that make them drives. 





DIEHL MANUFACTURING CoO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CoO. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 
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The Standard Oil psimciple 
of correct lubrication for 
textile machinery is based 
on fwo generations of practical 
experience in meeting lubri- 
cation requirements in the 
textile industry—a long record 
for dependable, economical, 
service...lf you are interested 
In saving power, labor and 
oil—it will pay you to use 
STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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VIEW OF ORIGINAL PLANT IN 1900 














ERE in 1900 began production of 


Through COLUMBIA Soda Ash. Quickly the 
plant grew. In 1901 COLUMBIA Caustic 
TW 7 Soda was first produced. Important by- 


products further contributed to rapid 

Penturies growth. In 1936 came the first production 
of COLUMBIA Liquid Chlorine. The same 

With year saw the development of COLUMBIA 
Sodium Bicarbonate. Other Alkali and Chem- 

HAhkabies ical Products are supplementing this line as 
fast as man’s inventive genius discovers better 

ways to fill man’s ever-increasing needs. 











UR PART is humble; our products unromantic. 

But in the making and processing of many of 
the oldest, most useful, most necessary commodities 
on earth they play a vital part. Upon the quality of 
our output depends the quality of innumerable pro- 
ductions. Glass is clearer; paper is whiter; textile 
fibres are finer; even the bread we eat and the water 
we drink are purer, because of the way we do our 
part. So, accepting this responsibility, we serve the 
needs of industry with faithfulness and zeal, vigi- 
lantly maintaining exacting standards which permit 
no compromise with quality—and never will. 





SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
MODIFIED SODAS 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
ncasuinaieieaae ve 


| TEE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION | 


BARBERTON «© OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
ciRVSLaND MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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HERE'S NEW INDOOR 


DAYLIGHT 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS 
PROVIDE CLOSE APPROACH TO 
DAYLIGHT 








MORE LIGHT... COOLER—The new 
G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps give 





several times more light than in- 
candescent lamps of the same wat- 
tage and color. For the same 
amount of light, they are 50% 








cooler. This is important to textile 
mills located in regions of high summer heat where 
adequate lighting has been neglected because accompa- 
nying heat has increased personal discomfort and bur- 
dened the air conditioning plant. 


NEW INDOOR DAYLIGHT— The daylight Fluorescent lamp 
provides the closest approach to real daylight ever pro- 
duced at high efficiency. It affords new opportunities for 
lighting those departments and processes where color 
discrimination is important. With fluorescent lighting, 
itis possible to “daylight” entire departments economi- 
cally instead of limiting the daylighting to small areas 
underneath color matching units. 


G-E FLUORESCENT MAZDA LAMPS (also available in red 
gold, pink, blue, green and white) require special 
sockets and control equipment which are now available. 
Mail the coupon to the right or write today for your 
free copy of G-E’s new illustrated book- 
let giving complete information about 
G-E Fluorescent MAZDA lamps. General 
Electric Company, Dept. 166-C, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Get rour FREE copy oF THIS BOOKLET WITH COMPLETE DATA 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ey meliima i} meelti fe), Ble) fe 





General Electric Co., Dept. 166-C, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send me, without obligation, your new booklet 


giving complete information about G-E Fluorescent 


MAZDA lamps. 
NAME 
COMPANY 


STREET 
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CXxIrd PIVIDENDS 


WITH FOXBORO SLASHER CONTROL 


Textile operators appreciate 
the reduction of steam con- 
sumption, the saving in size 
costs and the decrease in sec- 
onds effected by Foxboro 
Slasher Control. They are par- 
ticularly keen, however, about 
the four extra dividends which © 
the relatively small invest- 
ment for this precision temper- 
ature control assures: 


1. Greater tensile strength 
of yarn. i 
2. Increased weaving effi- i 
ciency. ‘ 
3. More uniform dyeing. 


4. Elimination of mildew— 
easy to scour out the size. 





































These advantages directly . 
affect the quality of the fin- : 
ished textiles. They protect the 
capital investment ina mill... 
promote good will and profits. 


cree ea SNe AH Saat 


Whatever you weave, get 
the detailed facts about Fox- 
boro Slasher Control. Write, 
and be assured you incur no 
obligation. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
18 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


Atlanta Office: 101 Marietta Street Bldg. 
Branch Offices in 25 Principal Cities. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE CONTROLS 
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HE sum total of advantages of Dodge Loom Drives and 
Dodge Capillary Oiling Loom Bearings reflects just one 
answer: “More cloth of a uniformly high quality at lower 
operating costs”... The Dodge Loom Drive will smooth 


out loom operation and reduce breakage of parts .. 


It meets peak requirements because the flywheel pro- 


vides a source of reserve power .. Its expanding ring 


clutch can be instantly engaged or disengaged. . belt 








slippage and power-robbing parts are eliminated... 
Dodge Bearings embody the capillary oiling principle 
which is positive and unfailing .. it greatly reduces 
maintenance cost. ..lLet us send you Dodge Bulletin 


A-236 which describes these units. 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATIO 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. ) es 
Taig 


; 2. ” 
. £ } 
. ; 


fhe 
3 
= 





Copyright 1938, Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mishawaka, Indiana. 








THERE 1S ADDED VALUE IN THE NAME DODGE 
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13th 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 

















APRIL 3 TO 8, 1939 ’ 
TEXTILE HALL ‘ 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


TANDARD and improved installations, machinery, accessories, build- 
ing and operating supplies, primary and fabricating materials, parts, 


and office equipment will be displayed at the Exposition. 





Preparations are being made for one of the most interesting shows 
ever seen in Textile Hall. We anticipate the attendance of a large rep- 
resentation from each textile plant, including executives, office and oper- 


ating personnel, department heads, assistants, and operatives. 


Southern Railway will operate special sleeping cars daily, from north 
and south, to be parked in Greenville all day, as has been done for past 


expositions. 





Our Housing Committee will have many rooms available, so that all 


who attend the Exposition may be assured of comfortable quarters. 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 
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BE CAREFUL! 


A penny saved may not be 
a penny earned 
when you buy paint... 


Because the pennies you save on the 
purchase price may cost you dimes 
when you put it on 


F you’re looking for a mill 

white that will save you the 
most money, don’t let price be 
your only guide. 

Buy the mill white that will 
give you the lowest cost per job 
—not the one that just costs less 
per gallon. 

But it isn’t necessary to pay 
highest prices, either. 


Performance—how quickly it 
goes on; how far it spreads; how 
it hides; how long it stays white 
— that’sthetrue measure of paint- 
ing economy. 

Buy the mill white with the 
right balance of these important 
properties. That’s the mill white 
that will give you lowest cost per 
job and lowest overhead. 


® In DULUX, one quality is not achieved at the expense of 
another. For example, a mill white might have marvelous hiding 
power but poor spread, thus requiring more gallonage for the job. 
Or, a mill white might have excellent spread but poor hiding, which 
would necessitate more coats, longer time to apply. 


DULUX Mill White has the right balance of hiding power, 
spreading rate, speed of application, and whiteness retention to 


give you lowest cost per job. 


The illustrations on the right show just why DULUX costs you 
least to apply and least to maintain. 


te w rat oF' 


DULUX MILL WHITE 


STARTS WHITER -: 





STAYS WHITER 


ee 
= 
5 
® 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Dept. C 58 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
Please see that I get full information about DULUX Mill White. 


Dee i CR ag he Ee 


GOES ON FASTER 






































DULUX | is easier to apply; brushes smoothly 
without “‘drag’’; flows evenly, is self-levelling, 
dries quickly. DULUX saves labor costs. 











The amazing hiding power of DULUX means 
fewer coats needed for the job. This means 
you need fewer gallons, and the work is done 
quicker. DULUX cuts down material costs 





ORDINARY 


MILL WHITE | DULUX 


MILL WHITE 


Impartial tests prove that DULUX spreads 
farther per gallon . . . another saving, both 
in less gallonage and in time. 



































DULUX is amazingly durable. It keeps its 
brilliant whiteness l/Jonger. It allows you 
bigger savings, because it needs fewer repaint- 
ings. For all-around economy, use DULUX. 
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HIS f)e" CONDITIONER 


DELIVERS CLOTH AT 


30 YARDS PER MINUTE 


WITH GUARANTEED UNIFORM REGAIN. 


The new Hunter Brilsonair Cloth Conditioner, 
embodying a totally new principle of restoring nat- 
ural moisture to cloth after finishing, is setting new 
records for evenness and uniformity, flexibility and 
production. For example :— 


One unit occupying less than 35 feet of floor 
space, installed in a Massachusetts mill, is condi- 
tioning worsted fabrics at 30 yards per minute with 
absolutely uniform regain and improved finish. In 
another New England mill, a smaller Conditione: 
gives comparable results at 25 yards per minute on 
fabrics ranging from |1 to 32 ounces. Furthermore, 
it is producing the desired regain within unvarying 
limits. 


The Conditioner comes complete with air condi- 
tioning unit, the necessary motors, fans, heating coils, 
housing and control instruments. You need only 
wire the motors and bring your steam and water lines 
to the Conditioner, and you are ready to run. 


Any mill man interested in guaranteed evenness 
of regain at high speeds, reduction of offshade goods, 
flexibility and uniformity in this important new field, 
is invited to mail the coupon. 


Bakr igi 
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NOTE: Hunter Brilsonair Conditioning and Drying Systems, 
designed, manufactured and sold jointly by the James Hunter 
Machine Company of North Adams, Mass., and the Bridges- 
Wilson Corporation of Boston, Mass. For complete details 
on room, yarn or stock conditioning, write either company. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. Paules, 343 Bendix Bldg., 
1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories Limited 


126 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


' James Hunter Machine Co. I 
i North Adams, Mass. | 
| Please send full details on the Hunter Brilsonair Jf 
j Cloth Conditioner. i 
i | 
| Name 8 @@ 6 @ 666 @ @ COCO ORO SSS C SCO SEH OSH OSHS OS " 
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Cash 











the problem 


=~ gn Immediate Solution 


\ 
€ Today's business may be putting too great a 


burdenon yourworking capital. Youmayneed 
cash tofinance production, purchasesorsales. 





Actually, you have this money in your ac- 
counts receivable — but probably not avail- 
ablefor immediate use. To turn these accounts 
into ready cash isthe function of Commercial 
factoring. The process is simple — you get 
cash as shipments are made; but you extend 
regular credit terms to your customers. 


Not only are your credit-checking and col- 
lection activities handled for you more effec- 


tively, but YOU HAVE NO CREDIT LOSSES. 
Write today for complete details 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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1939 MODEL 
SILK sno RAYON 
TWISTER 








SEE what this new ATWOOD UniRail TWISTER can do to give you 


BETTER YARN — uniformity of twist regardless of speed; fineness or number of 
turns per inch. Positive spindle alignment, permanently accurate belt tension 


and spindle swing tension are built into the UniRa11. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION — 100% smooth, dependable, high speed opera- 


tion. Nothing to get out of adjustment or out of kilter. 


LOWER THROWING COST — UniRail construction eliminates two thousand 


loose parts. Operation, maintenance and power costs are sharply reduced. 


See this new machine. Get the facts and figures as they apply to your yarn and your 


production requirements. Get in touch with our nearest office. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices: STONINGTON - NEW YORK - WILKES-BARRE - CHARLOTTE - LOS ANGELES 
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About the October Issue 


Turning through a copy of the October 
“Forty Years of Textile Progress” issue of 
COTTON, we were especially impressed by 
the evidence of widespread co operation 
from mills and mill executives in supp y 
ing information and illustrations for it. Al! 
told, it presents an absorbing story of prog- 
ress, in all phases of textiles, during the 
past four decades. The hearty co-operation 
of leaders in the industry made it possible. 

(Since publication, we learn belated y 
that we failed to identify in the picture of 
Callaway executives on page 126 of the 
October issue, the late Mr. P. M. Grimes, 
who is third from the left in the back row, 
next to the late Mr. George W. Murphy, 
Sr. Mr. Grimes, one of the pioneer south- 
ern duck manufacturers, was the father of 
the late I. B. Grimes, and of Oscar D. and 
Marion T. Grimes.) 


* 
"My Private Secretary" 
Is Very, Very Popular 


The textile handbook, ‘““My Private Sec- 
retary,” by F. Gordon Cobb, brought out 
by CoTTON last summer, is meeting with the 
enthusiastic success it deserves. This is a 
volume containing in convenient form many 
rules, calculations and tables needed and 
used constantly by cotton-textile adminis- 
trative and operating executives; it gives 
as well a set of forms to be filled in by the 
user, giving him a complete record of all 
of his speeds, settings, standards, etc., etc. 
—all in one convenient pocket-size volume. 

Below is a partial list of mill men 
who have made dates with “My Private 
Secretary’ during the last few weeks; that 
is, men who have requested and received 
copies of this book either with new sub- 
scriptions to COTTON or in connection with 
renewal of existing subscriptions. We 
gleaned these names, as samples, from re- 
cent orders: 


I’. W. Thomas, vice-pres., and gen. mgr., 
Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J.; J. !] 
Summerill, gen. supt., Cramerton (N. C.) 
Mills; W. B. Cole, pres., Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C.; W. P. Hamrick, 
gen. supt., Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C.; 
W. J. Still, supt., American Spinning Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; J. F. Chalmers, supt.., 
Greenwood (S. CC.) Cotton Mills; Herbert 
Jones, vice-pres., Postex Cotton Mills, Post, 
Texas; Raymond J. Nottage, megr., open 
stock division, Arkwright Corp., Providence, 
R. I.; Rhode Island Plush Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I.; J. J. Seott, pres., Seottdale 
Mills, Scottdale, Ga.: D. M. Davidson, mgr.., 
Minneola Mfg. Co. Gibsonville, N. C.: I. 
W. Curtis, supt., Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Associates, Anthony, R. I.; Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; Red Hill 
Rug Co., Red Hill, Pa.; S. M. Beattie, pres., 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., and Piedmont 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co.. Greenville, 8S. C. 

Domingo S. Mendoza, M.E., Philippine 
Cotton Mills, Manila; R. W. Jennings, 
supt., Lanett Mill, Lanett. Ala.: Hesslein 
& Co., Bradford Mills, Prattville, Ala.: 
Athens (Ga.) Mfg. Co.: C. . Cobb, gen. 
supt., Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; J. A. 
Asbelle, supt., Harmony Grove Mills, Com 
merce, Ga.; J. C. Edwards, Jr., master 
mechanic. Chicopee Mfg. Corp, Gainesville, 
7a.: Boott Mills, Lowell. Mass.; Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., New Bedford Mass.; James Dugel- 
by. Veracruzana, Mexico. 

H. C. Kelly gen. sunt.. Montreal Cot- 
tons, Ltd., Valleyfield. Quebec: Edwin 
Chandler. overseer of carding, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.: Fred H. Neth- 
erland, purchasing agent, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; Covington Mills, Cov- 
ington, Ga.: J. A. Swanson, gen. supt., 
Georgia-Kinecaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; B. W. 


Robinson, supt., Milstead (Ga.) plant, Cal- 
laway Mills; David Jennings, vice-pres., J. 
P. Stevens & Co., New York City; H. G. 
Rollings, supt., Cliffside Mi ls, Avondale, N. 
C.; A. S. Jarrett, asst. mgr., Highland Park 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C.: C. L. Still, gen 
mgr., Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mil, S. 
C.; W. J. Erwin, gen. mgr., Republic Cot- 
ton Mills, Great Falls, 8S. C. 

William Barrett, supt., Fort Dummer 
Mill, Brattleboro, Vt.: T. P. Roberts, mgr., 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala.; A bert V. 
Canfield, supt. and mgr., American Thread 
Co., Willimantic, Conn.: N. L. Whitten, 
gen. supt., Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills; 
Silk-Tone Plush Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y.; John 
F. Schenck, Jr., treas., Lily Mills Co., 
Lawndale, N. C.—and many, many others. 

Our Circulation Department will gladly 


give you the details, if you haven’t secured 
your copy and want one. 


e 
The Greenville Show 


It is not too early to call attention to 
the Southern Textile Exposition in Green- 
ville, S. C., April 3-8, 1939, and to our 
special Textile Exposition and Conventions 
Number in April which will herald it with 
complete advance information. Exhibit 
space at the show is fast becoming scarce, 
to say nothing of hotel accommodations. 
A word to the wise—. 

We like the comment of a foreign mill 
man whom we recently invited to attend 
the exposition: “I am sure it must be a very 
fine show, and, as you say, it is not only 
the machines one sees but the people one 
meets there.’’ 


Why? 

To the saga of textile tales, such as the 
one about the mill family who moved so 
often that every time he heard a wagon 
coming down the road, their old rooster 
laid down and crossed his legs to be tied, 


* 
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Candid Camera Dept. 


Visitors to the Editorial Depart- 
ment have to pass our door. Re- 
cently we spied Frank E. Rowe, Jr., 
engineer of Saco-Lowell Shops, Bid- 
deford, Maine, and in the accom- 
panying snapshot caught him (seen 
at left) and the Editor. 

Incidentally, Mr. Rowe is typical 
of the experts and practical men 
whom we see going into the Editori- 
ul Department, with whom our edi- 
tors constantly consult for advice 
and information on subjects pertain- 
ing to the various phases of the in- 
dustries we cover. 


may be added one picked up at a recent 
textile convention: 

A mill executive said there are three 
things he would like to Know: (1) What 
do salesmen carry in their brief cases? (2) 
What does the catcher say to the pitcher 
when they confer during a baseball game? 
And (3) Why do mill treasurers go to New 
York so much? 


We May Do It 


“IT am very much interested in the series 
of articles on maintenance and adjustment 
of full-fashioned machines, by Arthur J 
Cobert, which you are publishing in your 
Knitting Section. If you could have all of 
these articles bound into a book, I believs 
it would find a ready reception among the 
full-fashioned mills.’ 

CLAIR A. POET 
Hellam Hosiery Co., Ine. 
Hellam, Pa. 
= 


Another Chapter on Puzzles 


Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., pres., Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, gave us a puzzle, which 
we published on page 41 of the July issue. 
A. P. Aldrich, Jr., Aldrich Machine Works, 
thought it was too easy, and submitted an- 
other, which appeared on page 83, October 
issue. 

Mr. Callaway was the first to answer 
the October puzzle, and his solution fol- 
lows: 
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In submitting his answer, Mr. Callaway 
said: “I take issue with A. P. for criticiz- 
ing you for publishing my problem. While 
it is true that trained mathematical minds 
such as A. P. has (and your modest writ 
er) can work out either my problem or 
A. P.’s ‘granddaddy’ problem as quickly as 
you can say ‘scat,’ I still think it is true 
that either one of these problems would 
cause the average reader of CoTTon (and 
probably its Editor) to do some ‘figgering.’ 

“Modesty would not ordinarily permit me 
to tell how long it took me to work out 
the ‘granddaddy’ problem; however, since 
you asked, I guess I must tell you 
that it took me exactly seven minutes to 
work the problem complete with the handi 
cap thrown in of listening to Chamberlain's 
speech on the radio with one ear and listen. 
ing to my young son quiz me on the war 
problem with the other ear.” 

You'll have to look up the original puz 
zle, page 83, October issue, to solve it your 
self, if you are interested in matching wits 
with Mr. Aldrich (who said it would take 
30 minutes) and Mr. Callaway (who says 
he did it in seven minutes). 
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You may know Republic Steel for its high quality in sheets—or pipe 
—or alloys—or ENDURO Stainless Steel—but, Mr. Manufacturer, Republic 
ates produces a wide diversity of steels and steel products. 
see ak Republic is the world’s largest producer of alloy steels. Republic 
ak offers the most complete line of tubular goods of any single producer. 
Republic has grown rapidly to the point where now it is one of the 
three largest steel producers in the country. 

For quality, dependability and assistance in working out your 
problems concerning the application of steels, it will be to your ad- 


vantage to think first of Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PF REPUBLIC STEEL 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION - STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION - TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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The Case for the 


Discussion Meetings 


REPORTS OF the several practical discussion meet- 

ings held by operating executives in the South 
during October occupy a considerable portion of this 
issue of COTTON. Much fresh information, coming to 
these meetings first-hand from the mills, and applic- 
able to the several manufacturing departments under 
discussion, is contained in these reports, which are 
worthy of careful study and analysis by the individual 
mill and by all types of executives. 

These reports give point to emphasis on the value 
of these informal discussion meetings, the contribu- 
tions they have made and are making to the industry, 
and their possibilities for even greater usefulness. 


COTTON recalls with pride that since these open 
forum meetings were begun by the Southern Textile 
Association nearly 20 years ago, its columns have pre- 
sented full, detailed and accurate accounts of these 
discussions; that it was the pioneer in presenting such 
reports. Subsequently, the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion’s program has broadened and expanded, and simi- 
lar organizations have begun to operate meetings of 
this nature, and the net value of these gatherings to 
the industry is almost incalculable. 


OF COURSE, the greatest benefit to be derived from 
these discussions comes from attendance at the meet- 
ings. On this point, it is obvious that even with the 
unprecedented attendances now-a-days, there are still 
too many mills—good mills, too—who miss the benefit 
of these discussions because they either discourage, or 
at least do not encourage their men to attend. If this 
attitude is due to a feeling that these meetings are 
essential social affairs, or junket trips—investigation 
will prove just the contrary to be true. Held usually 
on Saturday mornings, when most mills are closed 
and the men who attend do so on their own time, the 
programs generally follow a well-organized discussion 
of a prepared list of questions (compiled from sug- 
gestions of the mills themselves) pertaining to mill 
topics of current interest. There is no place or op- 
portunity for by-play or frivolity; the meetings are 
seriously-conducted affairs, with practically every one 
reflecting the attitude of one man who said he felt 
that at one of these meetings he was just as much on 
the job as if he were in line of duty back at the mill. 

These groups of men, discussing now fundamental 
problems of operation and now some new idea or de- 
vice, provide a stimulating and profitable forum for 
men seeking to improve their ability and their efficien- 
cy on their jobs back home. The nature of the dis- 
cussions reflects the progress made by the industry 
itself. For instance, at the meeting in Spartanburg on 
October 15, discussion of how to handle spun rayon or 
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cut rayon staple on regular cotton mill machinery 
monopolized most of the program. Men who in this 
division in past years had restricted their questions 
and discussions to ordinary things pertaining to mak- 
ing staple or standard print cloth yarns—these same 
men, from these same mills eagerly sought informa- 
tion on how to handle this new fiber, because they 
have to deal with it regularly back home. There is no 
better arena available for exploring the problems of 
a new development than at these discussions. 

Similarly, particularly in the case of the Georgia 
group, these meetings provide a prompt and wholly 
practical way of learning of and discussing what is 
new to the industry in the way of equipment, devices, 
methods, etc. At such a gathering a man can quickly 
and conveniently secure the experience and opinion of 
dozens of men on such a subject, broadening his hori- 
zon beyond the limitations of his own conditions. 

That this magazine believes in the value of infor- 
mation developed at these meetings is evidenced by 
the editorial space it regularly devotes to presenting 
its reports of them; this issue contains 18 pages of 
such reports. We feel such reports cannot be excelled 
as a record of manufacturing practice and progress, 
and as a means for stimulating further study. 


WITH THE VALUE so well established in the southern 
cotton-textile industry, the promulgation and operation 
of such meetings among practical operating men in 
other divisions of the whole textile industry, with prop- 
er direction, could beyond doubt operate with equal 
benefit for the men in these other industries, such as 
dyeing and finishing, knitting, etc. 

Over and above the actual information developed 
by the discussions, attendance at these meetings pro- 
vides a highly important benefit in the opportunity 
they offer for the operating executives to become bet- 
ter acquainted with one another—the “impact of per- 
sonality upon personality”—which goes far in erasing 
misunderstandings, suspicions and even distrust which, 
human nature being what it is, sometimes prevail 
when men are strangers. They provide, for the op- 
erating man, the same privilege of comparing notes 
and methods on problems of mutual concern and inter- 
est that the organizations of administrative executives 
give to the men in the front office. 

The most practical benefit to the individual comes 
in the stimulation that such discussions furnish to 
him, causing him to go home determined more strong- 
ly to think about his own job and his own problems, in 
the light of what he heard at the meeting. Thus he 
is better equipped to run his own job more efficiently 
and effectively—and from that sort of result, his mill 





certainly secures handsome dividends. 
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Some of the Problems in Print 


Cloth Bleaching and Finishing 


By C. Norris Rabold 


Chief Chemist, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 
(Article 5) 


sent, first, a historical survey of some different 

printing methods, second, a description of modern 
machine cotton printing, and third, an explanation of 
the characteristics and procedures used in applying 
present-day dyestuffs. In all these articles we have 
dismissed the recipient of all these attentions, namely, 
the fabric itself, by merely mentioning the “cloth” or 
“the goods to be printed’. We wish now to give some 
attention to those operations necessary to prepare the 
cloth for printing, and also take up the treatment of 
the goods after they leave the print works. 

As improper handling of cloth in the operations 
preparatory to printing can give rise to many imper- 
fections after the goods are placed on the print ma- 
chine, considerable care and attention is necessary to 
prevent such faults. In the case of some fabrics, 
special processing set-ups must be devised so that 
they will arrive at the print machine in first-class 
condition. 


| N OUR previous articles* we have attempted to pre- 


Sewing the Seams is Important 


The first operation of the bleachery upon receipt 
of gray goods is to open up the bales and “lay out”’ 
the goods, sewing the ends of each cut together so 
that the entire lot may be processed as one unit. Sew- 
ing seams appears to be a simple operation but many 
troubles can arise from the improper performance of 
this task. It is necessary, in certain classes of goods, 
to tear the ends of each cut before sewing the seams, 
to insure the seams being parallel to the filling threads, 
otherwise, as the goods are pulled through the bleach 
house in the rope form, the filling may be so pulled 
out of position that it is subsequently impossible to 
re-straighten the goods so as to have the filling and 
warp threads at right angles to each other. If the 
goods were to be placed in the print machine with the 
filling threads out of position, the pattern would of 
course be registered straight across the piece, but in 
the subsequent framing operations in finishing, the 
filling threads would be straightened back into their 
proper position which would then cause the pattern to 
run at an angle from one selvage to the other. 


——— 





*The first article in this series, on “A Description end Study 
of Textile Printing,’’ appeared on page 53 of the March 1938 issue 
of CoTTON; the second, ‘“‘Modern Machine Printing,’’ on page 78 
of the April issue; the third, ‘‘Engraving the Rolls: Arranging the 
Colors for Printing; Some Common Printing Troubles.”’ on page 
592 of the June issue; and the fourth, “The Application of Print- 
ing Thickeners and Colors to Cotton Fabrics.’’ on page 58 of the 
August issue. Copies of any of these installments are available 
so long as the supply lasts.-—Tur EDITORS. 


® This concludes the five-article series on 
textile printing by Mr. Rabold. He has cov- 
ered the subject in detail, discussing previ- 
ously the earlier and specialized forms of 
printing, the modern printing machine and 
its operation, engraving the rolls and arrang- 
ing the colors for printing; the application 
of printing thickeners to colors, after-treat- 
ment, soaping, ageing, etc. Here he takes 
up the pre-treatment and atter-treatment 
processes of bleaching and finishing, in de- 
tail 


Where the stitches on either end of the seam are 
not close enough together or strong enough to keep 
the edges of the two cuts together, the seam pulls 
open for a short distance on either selvage. This 
causes what is known as a double edge or curled sel- 
vage which may run from one to several yards on each 
side of the seam. These are extremely difficult to 
keep out in the preparatory operations to printing, but 
a lot containing such seams should not be put up on 
the print machine, for if the goods were printed with 
such selvages, the pattern would not register on the 
folded portions of the cloth and white selvage streaks 
would result. 

In the case of certain goods, such as filling sateens, 
considerable difficulty is experienced in sewing a seam 
that does not pull open, due to the soft filling yarns 
used in making these goods. A pulled seam of this 
nature makes for break-outs while the cloth is under 
considerable tension on the print machine, or causes 
such distortion in the fabric before printing that it is 
very difficult or impossible for the printer to register 
the design in proper conjunction with the warp and 
filling threads. These and other troubles arising from 
seams can only be overcome by the proper selection 
of the sewing machine itself, as well as the proper 
type of thread and stitch, plus careful attention on the 
part of the machine operator. 


The Process of Singeing 


After the cloth has been sewn, the first operation 
it passes through is that of singeing, which consists 
of passing it at a rapid rate of speed in the open width 
over gas burners or very hot metal surfaces which 
burn off all the loose fibers and fuzz incident to the 
manufacture of the cloth. For most printing opera- 
tions, a very close, clean singe is imperative. Other- 
wise, some of the loose fibers can collect in the color 
box on the print machine, get under the doctor blade 
and give no end of trouble in causing snaps, doctor 
streaks, etc., in fact, if the goods are very poorly 
singed, in the case of blotch patterns, this nap can go 
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so far as to produce a very bare, uneven impression 
or cause minute white and heavy specks to appear 
throughout the pattern. 

As most everyone is familiar with bleaching op- 
erations, we shall pass over them rapidly. After 
singeing, the goods may be “brown soured” or ‘“de- 
sized” through an enzyme solution. Then, after 
washing, they are placed in a kier. In one method in 
general use the goods are boiled under pressure with 
a dilute solution of caustic soda which saponifies and 
emulsifies the natural waxes and fats in the cotton, 
swells and removes the pectins as well as mechanically 
emulsifies the fine particles of dirt and fiber attached 
to the cotton. The kier boiling also softens the motes, 
thus enabling them to be bleached out more rapidly. 

Upon leaving the kier, the goods are pulled through 
a washer and then saturated with a dilute solution of 
“chemic”’ or sodium hypochlorite. This is an oxidizing 
agent which acts upon the coloring matter in the cel- 
lulose, converting it to colorless compounds. After 
chemicing, the goods are again washed and passed 
through an anti-chlor, a dilute solution of sulphurous 
acid, or white sour, this operation necessitating pass- 
ing the goods through a weak bath of sulphuric acid. 
Both of these treatments are designed to neutralize 
any traces or chemic or alkali which may remain in 
the goods. The cloth is then put in the white bins 
and is now ready to be pulled and opened over drying 
ranges. The operations just described may, if im- 
properly performed, exercise a great influence upon 
the results obtained by the printer, either through 
loss of color value, improper penetration or inability 
to keep colors bright and clear. 

If the goods are not properly boiled in the kier, 
there may remain a trace of the natural cotton waxes. 
It only takes very small percentage of these waxes to 
seriously hinder the penetration of the color paste on 
the print machine, as they have a water-repellent ef- 
fect. A lot of goods, which is not thoroughly boiled, is 
apt to have uneven penetration throughout, due to the 
retention of varying amounts of these natural waxes. 
Therefore, a lot may pass through all the printing 
and finishing operations and be run off before an 
imperfect bottom is detected. The result of a poor 
boil shows up in shaded or blotchy goods, due to the 
unequal take-up of color. 

A poor boil can often be detected in the bleach 
house by the dingy, grey appearance of the goods as 
they are washed after leaving the kier. The bleacher, 
in an effort to overcome this appearance, is apt, rath- 
er than take the goods back and re-boil them, to run 
them on through and either increase the quantity of 


chemic they are to receive, or lengthen the bleaching 
time. As this action is one of oxidization, there is a 
tendency to coat each individual fiber with a very 
thin layer of oxy-cellulose. In the ordinary way, this 
layer of oxy-cellulose is so slight that it can be disre- 
garded entirely, but where the chemicing action is 
prolonged, or the chemic strength raised, the layer be- 
comes increasingly thick. Most dyestuffs have little 
or no affinity for oxy-cellulose, which therefore acts as 
a resist and on which the color cannot be properly 
developed. Where the oxy-cellulose layer is thin, it 
offers little resistance to the penetration of the print 
color and affords no obstacle to the proper registra- 
tion and development of the dyestuffs, but where it 
is unusually thick, the color cannot penetrate and 
therefore does not develop so that a full shade can 
be obtained. As a result, goods which are over- 
bleached may show up after printing, blotchy and 
uneven. 

It is possible for the bleacher to so over-oxidize 
the fibers that the goods not only cannot be printed 
properly but also actually become tender or reduced 
in strength. Fortunately, this condition can usually 
be caught before the entire lot is printed, due to the 
number of break-outs, etc., which occur on the print 
machine. Again, chemic may be, through some me- 
chanical trouble, concentrated in certain local portions 
of the cloth, showing up as resist spots, on which no 
color at all registers. This fault can sometimes be 
detected before the entire lot has been run, though 
the goods are hopelessly spoiled for printing. 

Many mills today are bleaching their goods with 
peroxide. In one peroxide process, the cloth is first 
given a caustic kier boil as for the chemic bleach but 
then, instead of being treated with a solution of so- 
dium hypochlorite, the goods are given a second boil 
in the kier with a solution of hydrogen peroxide and 
sodium silicate by which treatment the bleach is op- 
tained. The same troubles can result from this pro- 
cedure as occur by the chemic method, namely, over- 
oxidization, severe local oxidization and poor absorb- 
ency. In additicn, it is possible to leave an excess 
amount of silicate in the goods which tends to prevent 
penetration. 


Further Pre-Treatments Described 


As the goods leave the bleach house, they are pulled 
through a “scutcher”’ which opens them up, then into 
a water mangle, a series of metal and husk rolls 
where the excess moisture which was left in the goods 
after the bleaching operations, is squeezed out and 
over a series of dry cans, filled with steam, which 
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completely dries them, after which they are swung 
into boxes. While passing over these drying ranges, 
many fabrics show a tendency to scrimp or wrinkle 
warpwise. These scrimps are apt to be particularly 
prevalent near the selvage and in some cases, they 
are almost invisible to the operator of the machine. 
If goods with these fine, hard creases in them are put 
up on the print machine, the creases show up after 
printing as little white streaks which may be very dif- 
ficult to detect on the run, and an entire lot may be 
printed and finished before they are noticed. The 
pattern on the print machine has a lot to do as to 
whether these white streaks show up or not, for goods 
containing such scrimps may be printed with certain 
designs where they are not apparent, whereas other 
designs will show them up rather prominently. Reg- 
ulation of tension, the proper use of scrimp bars and 
expanders on the drying range is therefore of the 
utmost importance. 
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Back Filler 


It is necessary before sending goods to the print 
room to wind them on rolls as large as can conven- 
iently be handled. In making these rolls, it is impor- 
tant that the selvage be kept straight and that there 
is no side-to-side motion as the cloth is wound, which 
would cause it, when being run through the print ma- 
chine, to “play” from one side to the other under the 
printing rollers, for if this condition is bad, it is pos- 
sible for the cloth to move so far to one side or the 
other as to miss the engraving entirely. 

In a previous article, we mentioned matched pat- 
terns, those where there is not only a longitudinal re- 
peat around the print shell but also a repeat from one 
side of the shell to the other so that if two pieces of 
the same print were laid alongside of each other, the 
pattern would meet up at the selvages to form a con- 
tinuation of the design. Such patterns are engraved 
to match at definite widths, or in other words, the re- 
peat meets up at a definite number of inches across 
the copper shell. Therefore, the cloth for such pat- 
terns must be framed or pulled out to a certain width 
before printing, which is determined by the width of 
the engraving. All cloth for such patterns is framed 
as well as cloth for check patterns or other designs 
where it is necessary to have perfect parallelism of 
the filling threads. Certain constructions going into 
naphthol colors which are prepared before printing 
may be framed, otherwise scrimps and hard creases 
do not take the naphthol compared to the extent the 
rest of the cloth does, causing fine lines or streaks of 
a lighter shade than intended to show up after print- 
ing. 

When the cloth leaves the printing department, it 


is turned over to the finisher who places in it sundry 
materials to improve its appearance and “hand”, and 
passes it through various calendering operations to 
improve the luster or give certain special effects. It 
is also his task to pull the cloth to a definite finished 
width, which in the case of the majority of cloths, is 
36 inches. The finisher makes use of various soften- 
ing oils, as well as thick and thin boiling starches and 
dextrines. The starches and their converted prod- 
ucts are usually corn, tapioca and potato, while the 
softeners are of many types, ranging through sul- 
phonated tallows, olive and castor oils, emulsified min- 
eral oils, sulphonated fatty alcohols, as well as various 
mixtures of these and other fats. 

The lighter finishes are applied in the starch man- 
gle where the cloth is brought in contact with the fin- 
ishing mix, squeezed between the mangle bowls to 
insure uniform pick-up and _ penetration, passed 
around a small stack of dry cans, which drives off 
part of the moisture; from there it goes onto the ten- 
ter frame where it is caught on either selvage by the 
tenter clips, pulled out to width and dried. The tef- 
ter frame consists of two parallel chains which travel 
endlessly, enclosed in a hot room which is heated by 
steam coils and hot air blowers which play on the 
cloth so that it is completely dried upon leaving the 
tenter. : 

In order to “‘close up” a piece of goods, the finisher 
“‘back-fills” them, including in his back-fill mix such 
minerals as clay and tale. A back-fill unit is arranged 
in the same fashion as a pure starch range and con- 
sists of the back-filler, a small stack of cans and a 
tenter frame. In the back-filler the cloth travels 
around a bowl against which it is held under consid- 
erable tension, the face being against the bowl. Dur- 
ing this time, the back of the cloth is in contact with 
the back-fill mix, and as the cloth leaves the machine, 
a doctor blade made of heavy steel presses against 
it, scrapes in and on the cloth a thin film of the mix. 
This film serves to close up the open spaces in the 
goods, gives them a more solid appearance and at the 
same time adds weight which causes the cloth to feel 
fuller and heavier than it actually is. 


Then to the Calenders 


After the starching and tentering operations, the 
goods go to the calender, where they are passed 
through a series of nips made by metal and husk rolls. 
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The metal rolls may or may not be heated, according 
to the finish desired, and both the pressure and the 
number of nips may be varied as well. Such varia- 
tions in pressure and temperature produce different 
effects as to luster and feel. For certain particular 
finishes, special calenders are employed. Most broad- 
cloths for instance, receive a chase calender finish. 


In the chasing operation, cloth is passed on itself 
in a number of plys or layers through the same nip 
at the same time, the number of nips and the num- 
ber of plys being varied according to the construction 
of the goods or the finish desired. This operation 
gives these fabrics a full thready hand and subdued 
luster. 

For glazed chintz and other fabrics where a very 
high luster is desired, the friction calender is em- 
ployed. In this machine the cloth passes through a 
nip made between a metal bowl and one of husk and 
cotton. The metal bowl is heated and travels at a 
greater surface speed than the cloth itself so that a 
polishing action takes place on the cloth and the side 
of the goods against the metal bowl receives a high 
glaze. 

The Charmeuse calender imparts a thick, leathery 
hand and dull polish to the goods. Here the cloth is 
passed through a single nip between a heated metal 
and cotton bowl under tremendous pressure. 

On the Schreiner calender, which is used largely 
for the finishing of sateens and twills, a soft silk hand 
results, with a sparkling, frosty luster on the face of 
the goods. On the Schreiner the fabric is again 
passed through a single nip under great pressure. The 
nip is made between a heated metal and cotton bowl. 
The metal bowl is engraved with a number of very 
fine lines running diagonally across it, and different 
finishes can be obtained by varying the angle and 
number of these lines per inch, as well as by chang- 
ing their depth. 

In order to obtain the proper results off of these 
different calenders, depending upon the finish desired 
and the construction of the goods, it is necessary to 
dampen and condition them after starching and be- 
fore calendering, and the finisher has for this pur- 
pose, dampening machines over which the cloth passes 
at a high rate of speed and where it receives a fine 
spray of water, the amount of which can be varied 
in accordance with the type of finish desired. 

It is possible f: > the finishing operations to cause 
a number of imperfections in goods which appear per- 
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fect when leaving the printing department. In the 
starching of some combinations of colors, especially 
those which are not fast to washing, care must be 
exercised that they do not remain wet too long, other- 
wise the colors will mark off or bleed into each other. 
Certain colors are somewhat soluble in oil, and a 
starch mix which contains an excess of softener may 
cause these colors to run. In passing through the nip 
of the starch mangle or around dry cans, some colors 
will mark off on the rolls and cans and redeposit upon 
the cloth, causing smears or stains. 

Certain colors are affected by finishing materials 
having reducing properties, so when it is necessary 
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A laboratory-size printing machine; an effi- 
cient and useful unit . . . . . 


to use such products in a finishing mix, care should 
be exercised as to the amount present and the colors 
should be checked in advance to see if they will be 
affected, as otherwise a noticeable alteration of shade 
may occur. In running back-fill mixes, the ‘finisher 
should not use too much mineral filler in the mix, as 
a dulling and flattening of the colors takes place. The 
goods also should not be over-filled in an effort to 
close them up, for a portion of the back-fill mix will 
then come through on the face, materially detracting 
from the brightness and fullness of the shade. The 
finisher should add to his starch mixes such tints as 
will give the ground a clear and white look, for cer- 
tain patterns and colors are apt to give the unprinted 
portions of the cloth a dingy appearance. This is 
particularly noticeable in small check patterns, print- 
ed in red and browns. As some colours are so affected 
by heat that an appreciable shade change results, the 
finisher must watch that his tenter frames and hot 
calenders do not get to such a temperature as to bring 
about this alteration. 

It can thus be seen that the finisher has many du- 
ties other than his main one of giving the goods the 
proper hand and appearance and in order to do justice 
to these tasks he must be in close contact at all times 
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with the printing and the technical departments. 


The Importance of the Laboratory 


Before closing this article, it would be well for 
us to mention the importance of the laboratory and 
the technical department in their relation to the print 
works. Of the many mishaps that may befall a lot 
of print goods, it is the technical department’s task 
to trace these back to their source and devise methods 
to prevent their recurrence. It is quite easy to deter- 
mine the origin of some of the troubles which we have 
mentioned, whereas others require a patient investi- 
ration before their source is found and procedures de- 
vised to eliminate or prevent them. Besides the in- 
vestigation of troubles, it is the laboratory’s function 
to do considerable work with the dyestuffs them- 
selves. A modern print laboratory is provided with a 
small print machine on which colors can be struck off 
in a manner closely duplicating the work on a large 
machine. Considerable time can be saved the printer 
by the laboratory matching new shades, for otherwise 
the printer must tie up a large production unit, strik- 
ing off various combinations of colors until the de- 


sired shade is arrived at. Economies can be effected 
in matching shades in the laboratory with the cheap- 
est possible color combinations consistent with the re- 
quired fastness. Again, the laboratory must be in 
close contact with the dyestuff manufacturers and in- 
vestigate new colors as they are offered by them, 
checking them from the standpoint of shade, cost and 
fastness. Also the laboratory serves a useful purpose 
by checking the output of the print works in making 
light and wash fastness tests upon the various color 
combinations when they are printed, and then trying 
to improve upon combinations which do not measure 
up, by selecting different colors having improved fast- 
ness. It can thus be seen that a modern, well equipped 
laboratory, working in close conjunction with the 
printing department is capable of considerably in- 
creasing the efficiency of the print works, by effect- 
ing economies in its operation and improving the qual- 
ity of the finished product. 


(This concludes the series of five art'cles on textile 
printing and related processes by Mr. Rabold.—The 
Editors.) 


American Association of Chemists and Colorists 


Hold Annual Convention in Atlanta on December 2-3 


The 18th annual meeting and con- 


will be announced later. 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Only Five Months Away 
A folder has been distributed by of- 
ficials of the Southern Textile Exposi- 

















vention of the American Association 
of Chemists and Colorists will be held 
December 2nd and 3rd at the Atlanta 
siltmore Hotel, in Atlanta, Ga. The 
Southeastern Section of the Associa- 
tion will be the host of the occasion, 
at which between 700 and SOO mem- 
bers are expected to be present from 
all parts of the country. 

The convention officially opens Fri- 
day at noon with a banquet, at which 
the guests will be welcomed by Gov- 
ernor E. D. Rivers of Georgia, who 
will be introduced by T. M. Forbes. 
secretary, Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. <A feature of the 
opening luncheon will be a talk by 
Hugh Comer, vice-president and gener- 
al manager of Avondale Mills of Ala- 
bama, on “A Mill Executive’s View- 
point on Dyeing and Finishing,” and a 
band concert by the Avondale Mill 
band. 

A technical session will hold 
throughout the afternoon of Friday, 
followed by a banquet Friday night 
with a special showing of “Destiny of 
Dixie’, a motion picture depicting the 
processes and village and community 
life in an outstanding southern textile 
mill. Dancing and special entertain- 
ment of negro spirituals by Big Bethel 
Church choir will follow the banquet. 

Another technical discussion will be 
held Saturday morning with the after- 
noon given over to sight-seeing and en- 
tertainment in true southern style. A 
banquet Saturday night will climax 
the convention, for which the speakers 


Special entertainment will be provid- 
ed for the ladies, who are cordially in- 
vited. 

A feature of the occasion will be an 
exhibit of textile products manufac- 
tured by southern mills. 

Officers of the national association 
are Alban Eavenson, of Eavenson and 
Levering Company, president; Duncan 
Ferguson and Arthur R. Thompson, 
Jr., vice-presidents; William R. Moor- 
house, treasurer; and Harold C. 
Chapin, secretary. Robert W. Philip, 
Editor Corron, is chairman of the 
Southeastern Section, hosts for the 
convention, 


> 


English Textile Exposition 

Of great importance and interest to 
textile men throughout the world was 
the “Textile Recorder’ machinery and 
accessories exhibition from October 
12-22 at Belle Vue, Manchester, Eng- 
land. Visitors from every country at- 
tended. The latest mechanical aids for 
the textile trades were shown. Be 
sides supplies and machinery, yarns 
and fabrics were on display. This was 
the second of a series of exhibitions 
organized by the “Textile Recorder” in 
joint control with the British makers 
of textile machinery, the first being 
the exhibition of hosiery and knitting 
machinery held at Leicester two years 
ago. F. Nasmith, of the Universal 
Winding Company is president of The 
Textile Institute and was chairman of 
the directors of the exhibition. 


tion reminding the industry that the 
15th Southern Textile Exposition will 
be held at Textile Hall, Greenville, S. 
C., April 5 through 8, 1939, only five 
months off. Preparations are being 
made for one of the most interesting 
shows ever held. It is anticipated that 
there will be a large representation 
from each textile plant, including ex- 
ecutives, office, and operating person- 
nel. Complimentary tickets will be 
available for all textile men. The hous- 
ing committee will have many rooms 
available so that attendants may be as- 
sured .of comfortable quarters. The 
Southern Railway will operate special 
sleeping cars daily, north and south, to 
be parked in Greenville all day. Details 
of this special service will be issued 
later. Standard and improved instal- 
lations, machinery, accessories, build 
ing and operating supplies, primary and 
fabricating materials, parts, and office 
equipment will be displayed. As in the 
past, “CoTtron (Serving the Textile In- 
dustries)” will be represented at its 
booth by editorial, business, and sub- 
scription departments. 
© 


Montgomery Represents 
American Yarn 

William S. Montgomery, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., has become di- 
rectly associated with American Yarn 
& Processing Company, Mount Holly. 
N. C., acting as the company’s exclusive 
representative in the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory. 
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The Textile Industry of Brazil 


By F. Gordon Cobb 


Market Counselor of "Cotton (Serving the Textile Industries)" 


@ In this series, Mr. Cobb is reporting on cotton 
growing and textile manufacturing in Brazil, as he 
witnessed these industries on a recent trip to South 
America with his son, Joe, who is now preparing to 
remove to Sao Paulo, Brazil, to manage a mill being 
built there as a result of the trip of Messrs. Cobb. 


The first installment appeared on page 47 of the 
August issue, the second installment on page 58 of 
the September issue, and this, the third installment, 
concludes the discussion.—THE EDITORS. 


Article Three 


P TO THIS POINT, all of the mills we have re- 
| ported on were located in and around Rio de 

Janeiro. We will now tell of what we saw in 
and around the city of Sao Paulo, which is the larg- 
est commercial and industrial city in Brazil, with 2 
population of about 1,500,000. 


First, let me tell of a side trip that Joe had with 
one of our American friends who is a resident of 
Brazil. His home was some 200 kilometers into the 
interior, and they drove up to what Joe described as 
a mansion, the home of the owner of quite a large 
cotton mill. This man is a native Portugese and he 
and his wife did not speak much English; however, 
Joe said they were most gracious and took great 
pride in showing the cotton mill and the large planta- 
tions. It seems that this man purchased the mill at 
a liquidation sale, paying only about $25,000 in 
American money for it. He then sold off enough of 
the machinery in small lots to practically re-imburse 
him. The plant is composed of all very old machin- 
ery, and is used only for making very coarse counts 
which are converted into fabrics for sale to the farm- 
ing people of the surrounding country. It also manu- 
factures fabric belting, which is sold to the gins and 
other small plants; as well as rope and twine for 
sale to country stores. 


This man grows practically enough cotton for his 
mill, as well as a number of other crops, including a 
tree which bears nuts that he can use as fuel. He has 
14 polo ponies in his stables, several large foreign- 
make cars, and, with this beautiful home, is practical- 
ly king over his domain. Incidentally, the mill is 
showing a profit which represents practically half 
of the cost of the plant per year; this includes all of 
the machinery he has added to his investment since 
buying the original plant. 


We also visited the home of one of our American 
friends, who went to Brazil many years ago from 
New England. His estate is some six or eight miles 
from the city, in a beautiful new residential section, 
on a high knoll and surrounded by beautiful gardens. 
In his gardens we saw one section devoted to orchids, 


which grow on sections of sawed soft-wood trees 
which are cut and hung up so the orchids will be 
fully protected. The soft-wood logs serve as a 
sponge and retain the moisture for the orchids. 

We also saw some fence posts that had the ap- 
pearance of being creosoted, but our host explained 
that they were not, that it is not necessary to treat 
Brazilian hardwoods because they never rot; he also 
said it was difficult to find saws that would stand 
cutting these hardwoods. 


Hardwood for Shuttle Blocks? 


I do not quite understand why some shuttle manu- 
facturer has not imported these woods to the states, 
at least to test them out. Another man told me that 
the woods were so hard that if made into bobbins 
they would wear out the spindles. 


Our First Mill Visit in Sao Paulo 


We next visited our first mill in Sao Paulo. This 
is a very large plant; the buildings mostly construct- 
ed of brick without the plaster or stucco and white 
paint we saw on other mills. The mill was quite 
clean, and they had good carding, though the 10-inch 
cans looked very small to us; in fact, I don’t believe 
I saw 12-inch cans in but one mill. This mill had 
the finest lunch room for operatives that I saw on 
the trip. They were running two 9'%-hour shifts, or 
48 hours in five days. 

In this mill, on spinning, the average wage is the 
equivalent of about 41% cents per hour, a few making 
6 cents; and section men, 15% cents an hour. We 
saw beautiful patterns of suitings and ladies’ dress 
goods in this mill, up to 120x80. The spinners are 
on two and three sides, each spinner looking after 
about 600 spindles. The weavers run two to four 
looms, which are all English, of the bat wing pick 
motion type with no stop motion; the weavers make 
about 7% cents per hour. 

This mill contains about 2,000 looms, and as in 
some of the other good mills we visited, the machin- 
ery is as’ clean as your automobile is after being 
washed, polished and waxed. There are beautiful 
grounds surrounding this plant. This mill is using 
1144 to 1%%-inch cotton, of the northern Brazilian type 
which grows on trees, and also some of the southern 
Brazilian annual type which is about l-inch staple. 
In all of the mills we visited I did not notice a drop 
of oil on the floor, except in one mill I saw drops of 
oil in a stairway which looked like someone had car- 
ried a can or bucket of oil up the stairway. We saw 
no bobbins. on the floor and no lint. 

So far, the mills visited are run with purchased 
power. Water power is practically unlimited in Bra- 
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zil, and although the rates I was able to secure are 
considerably higher than in the United States, I feel 
confident that as the textile industry in Brazil in- 
creases, these rates will be reduced. 

Practically all of the mills are equipped with 
sprinkler systems, but as the roofs are of tile, with 
practically no wood construction exposed inside, 
there is not much to burn. So far, we have not seen 
a mill fully equipped with humidifiers, and I can’t 
help believe there are times when humidifiers would 
be of great help from a production standpoint in 
these mills. 

The female help in the mills are, on the average, 
of small stature—much smaller than the average 
help in the United States. | 
They are bright and in- | 
telligent looking, and we 
saw them operating more 
intricate machinery than 
cotton mill equipment. Any 
apprehension we may have 
had as to whether the na- 
tives could learn to op- 
erate cotton mill machin- 
ery successfully was en- 
tirely eliminated from our 
minds. 


Another mill we visited 
in Sao Paulo is a beauti- 
ful little plant of 5,000 
spindles. As we entered 
the office we saw several 
salesmen sitting around 
waiting to interview the 
buyer—a familiar scene at 


This plant had all new ma- 
chinery, and what appeared to be a very high class 
of operatives. It was running 24 hours, with three 
shifts, and they pay extra for night work. No wom- 
en are allowed to work later than 10:00 o’clock at 
night; this is a state law. 

In going through this plant, which spins up to 
100s, Mr. Georges, the manager and part owner, ex- 
plained everything in detail, and also showed us 
many machines not only of his own make, but of his 
own design. If anybody in the United States thinks 
the men operating the textile industry in South 
America are not smart, look at the accompanying 
photograph of the small spinning frame that Mr. 
Salomon Georges has built. He designed and built 
this machine himself; it has many minor improve- 
ments over even the new spinning which he has in- 
stalled. 

Mr. Georges also showed us reels and twisters of 
his own make. He has designed and built quite an 
ingenious singeing machine which singes each indi- 
vidual thread. Although he had not yet got all of 
his 5,000 spindles running, he was already doubling 
the size of the plant. 

Here we saw our first boiler in operation; it was 
an oil-burning boiler, and, like all of the machinery 
in the mill, was spic and span, every metal part 
shining like a new automobile. 





; Spinning frame designed by Mr. Georges, which 
almost any cotton mill. 4. Cobb saw on his visit . . . . . . ~~ through the cycle of ab- 





Mr. Georges has quite an ingenious system for 
keeping his yarn counts separate. A color scheme 
follows each number throughout the plant and on 
through the finishing department and packing room. 
The yarn, sold in skeins, is put up in very neat small 
bales. 

Although political parties change often in Brazil, 
I believe that, regardless of these changes, no party 
has ever seemed to fail to realize the benefit of an 
adequate protective tariff for the textile industry in 
Brazil as well as for other industries. Any firm or 
person who is able to obtain a permit from the Bra- 
zilian government (and a government permit is 
necessary) to import textile machinery is fortunate. 

I do not believe the in- 
dustry in Brazil, as a 
whole, is greatly different 
from the record of the in- 
dustry in Europe and the 
United States. The textile 
industry in all countries 
seems to go through about 
the same cycles. I think we 
have a close comparison in 
the industry’s history in 
our own country. Former- 
ly New England was a!- 
most entirely on coarse 
and medium counts, which 
gradually gave away to 
finer counts, the South 
adopting the former. 


In Brazil, the manufac- 
turer of coarse yarns and 
fabrics seems to have gone 


normal profits; along with 
world-wide economic effects, the machinery man- 
ufacturing coarse and medium yarns and fabrics 
in Brazil was subjected to drastic curtailment 
during 1936 and 1937, while the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment modified its ban on the importation of 
textile machinery and allowed the importation 
of a limited number of spindles, provided they 
went into the manufacture of 60s and finer yarns. 
The demand for finer count yarns having so 
far exceeded local production that at present there 
is an abnormal profit in their manufacture, just the 
same as there once was in the United States, when 
these yarns first came into the New England mills. 
Therefore, it would seem that Brazilian textiles have 
entered the cycle of manufacture of coarse to fine 
yarns, just as New England did. 

Speaking entirely from a layman’s viewpoint, and 
admitting that my remarks may be credited more to a 
hunch than to a background of statistical knowledge, 
my prediction is that the textile industry of Brazil 
has the brightest future of any textile industry in any 
part of the world. In justification of this predic- 
tion, and without going to details in its defense, I 
will ask the reader to reflect on what I have reported 
in regard to the condition of the mills down there, 
what the government is doing for the production of 
cotton, etc.. and then draw his own conclusions. 
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The Basic Yarn Formula 





And the Relation of All Cotton Roving 


By Horace L. Pratt & Emery Nash 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHORS 





(Article 4) 


ROBLEMS INVOLVING YARN on section beams and 

loom beams are a source of difficulty to many 

students and some mill men. By applying the 
principles of the basic yarn formula to these problems 
little trouble need be experienced in their solution. 
From our experience in the mill most of the problems 
dealing with yarn on beams will consist in finding 
weight. The counts of the yarn will, of course, be 
known. The length of the yarn on each beam will have 
been measured with a yardage counter of some kind. 
The number of ends will be known. This leaves the 
question of weight to be determined. 

Some mills have scales for weighing their section 
beams and finished warps, but even so it is often nec- 
essary to know how the actual weight of the warps 
compares with theoretical standards, so the overseer 
must know how to calculate these theoretical weights. 
In taking stock in process it is often necessary to cal- 
culate the weight of yarn on beams, so it is especially 
desirable for the overseers and second hands in 
charge of warping, beaming, slashing and weaving to 
be thoroughly familiar with the principles of these 
calculations. 

Let us take, for example, a section beam made with 
420 ends of 25s yarn and run 10,000 yards long. What 
would be the weight of the yarn on this beam? First 
let us set up the basic yarn formula as learned in the 
previous articles of this series: 

Length x Unit of weight 
mini 
Now let us take the figures in this problem and place 
them in their proper place in the formula, 


10,000 yds. « 1 Ib. (Unit of weight) 


‘vy’? lbs. x 840 X 258 


The question arises as to what we will do with the 





This is the fourth and concluding article describing the 
basic yarn formula and how it may be used in all yarn or 
roving calculations throughout the mill. The first article 
appeared on page 52 of the July issue, the second on page 
56 of the August issue, and the third on page 62 of the 
September issue. It is probable that in the near future a 
limited number of the entire series of these articles may 
be secured in pamphlet form for a nominal cost. If you 
wish us to reserve you a copy, kindly let us know promptly. 
—The Editors. 





and Yarn Calculations to this 


Formula 





420 ends, and immediately it will be seen that, since 
each end of yarn on the beam is 10,000 yards in 
length, the 420 ends will belong on the same side of 
the equation with the length, so the problem becomes, 






$20 ends 10,000 yds. X 1 Ib. 
me ———- ms ff Solving for “y”’ 


“vy Ib. «k 840 x 25s 


$20 





10,000 «x ] 
840 o5 

—— 200 Ibs. (The theoretical weight of the yarn on the beam) 

Sometimes ply yarns are run on section beams. 

What will be the net weight of the yarn on a section 

beam using the following particulars: 400 ends, 2400 

yards, 8s/4 ply yarn? Supply these figures in the for- 

mula, but first remember that it is necessary to cal- 

culate the resultant counts of the &8s/4 ply yarn. This 
will be found to be, 

1000 

85 

4 ply « 125 grs. = 500 grains, total weight of the ply yarn 

1000 


_— 2s (The resultant counts) 
DOO grs. 


Set up the equation as follows: 


400 ends x 2400 yds. * 1 Ib. (Unit of weight) 
‘“‘v"’ Ibs. kK 840 * 2s (resultant counts) 
400 x 2400 x 1 
Vv — - - ~-= ne ane 


840 «x 2 


‘for? —— AT] pounds. 


* 


The calculations of yarn on loom beams are per- 
formed in exactly the same manner as for yarn on 
section beams, except that usually the weight per cut 
will be wanted, or the weight per yard. Find the 
weight per cut of the yarn on a loom beam using the 
following data: 3200 ends, 20s yarn, length of each 
cut 130 yards: 

3200 ends « 130 yards x 1 Ib. (Unit of weight) 
=e “vy Ibs. x 840 K 20s a 
3200 x 130 x 1 
a ai 840 x 20 


‘vy’ <= 24.76 pounds per cut 


Find the weight of 1 yard of warp yarn on a beam 
for a duck loom from the following particulars: 1487 
ends, 15s/14 ply, 2.2 per cent contraction. First, find 
the resultant counts of the ply yarn, 

1000 
: 66.67 grains 

158 

14 ply 66.67 grs. 933.38 grains. As 2.2 per 

cent must be added for contraction this may be added 
to the weight in grains of the ply yarn, so 
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953.9 grains, total weight of the ply yarn, 
including yarn contraction. 


933.38 x 1.022 


1000 
~ = 1.05s (Resultant counts) 





953.9 ers. 

Supplying the figures in the basic yarn formula, we 
have: 

1487 ends x 1 yd. X 1 1b. (Unit of Weight) 


“a 2 


_— 





840 « 1.05s (Resultant counts) 


1487 xX 1X 1 





—- — ee 
840 x 1.05 


“y" = 1.686 pounds per yard. 

Another problem that might arise in connection 
with yarn on section beams or loom beams is that of 
finding the number of yards of a certain yarn that 
might be put on a beam that will contain a given 
weight of yarn. Suppose, for example, that from pre- 
vious experience it has been found that a section beam 
will hold 250 pounds of yarn. How many yards of 
20s yarn will this beam contain if the beam is made 
with 420 ends? The figures will be supplied in the 
formula as in the first problem on section beams, ex- 
cept it will be noted that the weight is known (250 
lbs.) and that it is simply necessary to substitute “‘y” 
for the element of yards. The equation thus becomes: 


420 ends xX “y’’ yards X 1 Ib. (Unit of weight) 








250 Ibs. X 840 X 20s 
Since the unknown is in the numerator the “‘y” will be 


put on the other side of the equal sign and the equa- 
tion will be inverted, : 


, 250 x 840 x 20 
ee 
“yy? — 10,000 yards. 

The beam will, therefore, contain 10,000 yards. This 
information is useful as it enables the overseer to de- 
termine in advance the number of yards of various 
yarns that he will be able to put on his section beams. 
Another use of the yarn formula is in calculating 
the amount of filling required to run a given length 
of cloth. To take care of the contraction in weaving 
it is customary to use the width at the reed in figuring 
filling, instead of the actual width of the cloth. The 
width at the reed multiplied by the picks per inch 
equals the number of inches of filling in 1 inch of cloth 
or the number of yards of filling in 1 yard of cloth. If, 
for example, a certain piece of cloth was being woven 
with 50 picks to the inch, and was 52 inches at the 
reed, it would mean that for every inch of cloth there 
would be 50 filling threads each 52 inches in length or 

for each yard of cloth there would be: 


™ 50 picks x 52 inches at reed X 36 (Linear inches of cloth) 
= 36 inches per yard i i oe 

50 x 52 X 36 

———_—————_——- = 2600 yards of filling 

36 

Since the 36 on each side of the equation will cancel 

out, it is only necessary to multiply the picks per inch 

by the width at the reed to find the number of yards 

of filling yarn in 1 yard of cloth. 

Find the number of pounds of 10s filling required 

to weave 100 yards of cloth which is 52 inches at the 

reed and has 50 picks per inch. Supplying the figures 


in the formula, the problem becomes: 


390 picks xX 52 inches at reed x 100 yds. x 1 Ib. Unit of weight) 
‘‘y”’ Ibs. xk 840 x 10s 


50 x 52 xk 100 x 1 
7 ne 
‘vy’ = 380.9 or 31 pounds of fiiling. 

It will be seen that without exception all these 
problems are based on the basic yarn formula and once 
the elements in the equation are established the solu- 
tion of the problem is simple. 

Many production problems in the mill are made 
easier when the yarn formula is thoroughly under- 
stood, especially those connected with the machines in 
the mill using rolls, among which are fly frames, spin- 
ning frames and twisters. Here the question of 
length is solved by multiplying the circumference of 
the rolls by the revolutions per minute of the rolls, by 
the number of spindles to the frame, and by the time 
unit, less a certain percentage for stoppage, convert- 
ing to yards by dividing by 36 inches to the yard. The 


principles of the problem that follows can be applied 


to any frame that delivers its product by means of 
rolls. 

Find the production of a spinning frame from the 
following data: 10s yarn, 1 inch diameter of roll, 120 
r.p.m., 204 spindles, 40 hour week, 10 per cent loss 
time. These figures can all be combined in one equa- 
tion based on the basic yarn formula, remembering 
that since the diameter of the roll is expressed in 
inches that 36 must appear below the line, as a di- 
visor, to convert into yards, also that the diameter 
must be multiplied by 7, or 3.1416, to get the circum- 
ference of the roll. 


1 inch X 3.1416 « 120 r._p.m. < 204 spin. x 40 hr. x 60 
min. per hr. x .90 (% prod.) xX 1 Ib. (Unit of weight) 





36 inches per yd. xX “y”’ lbs. K 840 xX 10s yarn 
1 x 3.1416 x 120 x 204 x 40 xX 60 X .90 X 1 
— — 

386 x 840 x 10 





‘“y’’ = 549.33 pounds for 1 frame for 40 hours. 


In the four articles of this series we have tried to 
cover the entire range of cotton roving and yarn cal- 
culations, using as few problems as possible, at the 
same time endeavoring to make one fact clear, that is, 
ali cotton roving and yarn calculations are based on 
the basic yarn formula. We have tried to demonstrate 
that a rule for each step is not needed, but that it is 
simply necessary to apply the principles of the formula 
to each of these problems, then their solution becomes 
simple. 

a 
Foreman Epigrams 

“Play no favorites. No one likes a teacher’s pet, 

nor the one who does the petting.” 
* * * * * 

“It is a sure thing if a man works on a job every 

day he knows something that even the boss might not 


know.” 
oo e ae * 2 


“Walk the straight and narrow. It is difficult to 
correct a man for his faults after he has seen you do 
the same thing.” 
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Institute Convention Attracts Largest 
Crowd with Valuable Program 


Institute, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 

New York City on Wednesday, October 26, at- 
tracted the largest attendance of members in the his- 
tory of the organization, and provided the setting of 
one of the industry’s most important gatherings. 
Coming at a vital time, as the industry appears hope- 
ful following an 18-month siege of dullness, it oc- 
curred also as this industry again squared away to- 
ward operation under government direction under the 
new wages-and-hours law, which had become effec- 
tive two days previously, on October 24. The meet- 
ing as well occurred with appropriate timeliness 
with respect to movements being promulgated for a 
broadening of the uses and consumption of its prod- 
ucts. 

The program incorporated timely consideration of 
these significant developments, providing as well an 
excellent opportunity for private and informal con- 
sultations and discussions among the mill men pres- 
ent with respect to matters of industry-wide interest 
and importance. 

G. H. Dorr, chairman of the board of the Insti- 
tute, opened the convention, reviewing with clarity 
and force the developments and trends in business 
and economics in a national and international way, 
as well as developments within the industry since the 
founding of the Institute in 1926. He then presented 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Institute, 
who delivered his annual report in that capacity. 


TT HE 12th annual meeting of The Cotton-Textile 


The President's Report 


Dr. Murchison reviewed industry developments 
during the past year, declaring that while, “in the 
past 16 months, the industry has traversed the most 
terrific crisis in its history,” and that while “we 
have not yet reached the plane of profitable opera- 
tion,” that “the trend is distinctively upward and 
the outlook is hopeful.” 

He reported on the results for the industry with 
respect to taxation, stating, as regards the subject of 
processing taxes, that “‘we have opposed the process- 
ing tax not because of its purpose, but because we 
believe that other methods of taxation more general 
in nature should be used in order that the burden of 
payment may be equitably distributed over all divi- 
sions of the population.” 

As to the new wages-and-hours law, now in ef- 
fect, Dr. Murchison drew encouragement from the 
fact that experience under NRA as well as the Wag- 
ner Act had been utilized in finally developing a mea- 
sure of more reasonable intent and flexible applica- 
tion, declaring that apart from the law, “the hap- 
piest circumstance to be noted at this time is the 
character and temperature of the man designated to 
the post of administrator.” As to the law itself, he 
declared that “there are certain features of this law 
which I fear will be harmful, but these have to do 
with what might be called the fringes of its appli- 
cation. There is danger that it may do more harm 
than good to unskilled and incidental labor not di- 
rectly engaged in the production process, and there 
is danger that difficulties may arise at the other end 
of the wage bracket in connection with highly paid 
specialized workers whose duties cannot be made a 
matter of routine within rigid hour limitations.” 


Turning next to the raw cotton situation, Dr. Mur- 
chison viewed with concern the problems involved 
in the face of the prevailing surplus, 8,000,000 bales 
in the government’s hands, and accentuated by rapid- 
ly mounting losses in foreign consumption. He also 
discussed the current paradox in the cotton market. 
wherein futures prices were behind spot prices, with 
inordinately high basis prevailing. 

/ Concluding, Dr. Murchison turned to the extraor- 
dinary impetus given to the unifying forces within 
the textile industry during the past year, reviewing 
trends within the textile industry of a sectional na- 
ture which, he pointed out, have been erased by a 
necessity for unified action by the industrv as a 
whole. Calling attention to economic trends which 
have drawn cotton-textiles, silk and rayon together, 
he cited governmental recognition of this unity in the 
decision to put cotton, rayon, and silk under the ju- 


Claudius T. Murchison, who pre- 
sided at the annual meeting of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. Dr. 
Murchison was elected president 
again for the ensuing year 





risdiction of one committee under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, and expressed the feeling tha’ 
likewise the trade associations of these groups should 
closely correlate their activities in all matters per- 
taining to government regulatory policy; that is, 
problems and issues which are clearly in common. 


Jardine and Myers Discuss Federal Research 


The second and concluding speaker at the morn- 
ing session was James T. Jardine, director of re- 
search and chief of the office of experiment stations, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on federal research activities and cotton con- 
sumption, with special reference to regional labora- 
tories authorized in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938. Four of these laboratories, with appropria- 
tions of $1,000,000 each, are being established in the 
important agricultural regions, and Dr. Jardine told 
in general of the broad program and in some detail 
of the laboratory to be set up under this plan for 
cotton research and use development activities. He 
reported on what various agencies of the government 
had done thus far toward use extension, and indicat- 
ed the general policy to be pursued in the new lab- 
oratory. At the luncheon session, Lawrence F. My- 
ers, chief of the division of cotton marketing of the 
Department of Agriculture, also discussed the sub- 
ject of cotton promotion, under Department of Ag- 
riculture plans. Many had hoped for clarification 
from him of conflicting reports current at the time 
of the convention as to the Department’s indicated 
intention for the establishment of a two-price plan 
for cotton goods distribution, but he said only that 
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the matter was still in the discussion stage, giving 
assurance that the Department expected to work out 
its plans in full co-operation with the industry itself. 


Andrews on Wages-and-Hours Law 


Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, was the first speaker ai 
the afternoon session. Appearing before the nation- 
al association of cotton-textile manufacturers for 
the first time formally, Mr. Andrews had been her- 
alded by highly complimentary accounts of previous 
appearances betore regional groups and of more in- 
formal contacts, and further demonstrated to this 
industry, again the first to receive governmental con 
trol under a program of wages-and-hours regulation, 
his apparent sincerity of purpose and his ability for 
his assignment. He indicated that with the new Act 
only two days old at the time, there was little of a 
definite character to report, but discussed in detail 
the procedures for the industry committee’s activi- 
ties as established at the time. Following his pre- 
pared talk, he received questions from the floor, as 
to specific details of the application of the Act to the 
textile industry, but the status of the law and its ap- 
plication was such that he could at the time give lit- 
tle concrete information, though the manner of his 
replies did impress those present with his evident 
intent of fairness and reasonableness in his later 
interpretations and procedure. 

Richard T. Harriss, of Harriss & Vose, and mem- 


Paul B. Halstead, who was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute at the 
New York meeting ee 





ber of the New York Cotton Exchange, was the final 
speaker, discussing “Cotton Futures Quotations and 
their Relationship to Mill Prices of Cotton.” He 
spoke specifically of the proposal to change the pres- 
ent futures contract as to deliverable staple lengths, 
expressing strong opposition to the intended move. 
“The present contract,” he said, “includes 15 differ- 
ent grades and 3 different staples, namely %, 15/16, 
and l-inch; hence it already embraces 45 separate 
qualities, which seems to be to cover ample territory. 
If you add 31/32, 1 1/32, and 1 1/16, you would have 
90 different qualities deliverable on one contract of 
100 bales. Surely we must stop somewhere, and I 
think we should stop right where we are now.” As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Harriss said, if any changes are 
to be made in the contract, they should be in the 
opposite direction, and to that end submitted the 
following proposals: “First, reduce the deliverable 
grades to 9 by eliminating the color grades of Tinged, 
Yellow Stained and Gray, and limiting the Spotted 
grades to Middling Spotted and Strict Middling Spot- 
ted. Second, require that each contract of 100 bales 
contain not more than three contiguous grades. 
Third, permit delivery of 15/16, l-inch, and 1 1/16- 
inch at 75 per cent of the average quoted premiums 
but not allow staple premiums on any contract con- 
taining more than two contiguous staples.” 

The meeting was thrown open for discussion by 
the mill men of the proposed changes, to be taken 
up on the following day at a meeting between the 
New York Cotton Exchange and representatives of 
shippers and mills, but, as Fuller E. Callaway ex- 
pressed it after Mr. Harriss’ talk, he and others had 


come prepared to argue the point, but found that 
Mr. Harriss was in harmony with their own feelings, 
as to principle, and therefore discovered no room for 
argument. 

H. E. Michl, a new addition to the Institute’s 
staff, discussed cotton futures trading in its eco- 
nomic aspects. T. M. Marchant, of Greenville, S. C., 
spoke briefly, urging steps to provide for greater ac- 
curacy in publication of cotton quotations; he point- 
ed out that the general public is misled by cotton 
prices as published at present since these published 
quotations do not properly represent the price the 
mill actually pays, and thus misrepresent to the lay 
mind the actual cost of raw material to the mill. 

All officers of the Institute were re-elected, ac- 
cording to the result of a ballot reported at the New 
York meeting. These include: G. H. Dorr, chairman 
of the board; C. T. Murchison, president; John H. 
Cheatham, Griffin, Ga., and R. C. Dick, Salem, Mass., 
vice-presidents; Paul B. Halstead, secretary-treas- 
urer. W.N. Banks, Grantville, Ga., Amory Coolidge, 
Boston, Mass., Percy Howe, New York City, and Allen 
F.. Johnson, Greenville, S. C., were added to the exec- 
utive committee; and 25 members were elected for 
three-year terms on the board of directors. 


Association Executives Discuss Public Relations Policies 


_ 


On October 25, ahead of the annual meeting of Tne 
Cotton-Textile Institute, officials of the several trade 
associations related to cotton-textiles met for a one- 
day session, under the auspices of the Institute. This 
continued the program begun last year by the Insti- 
tute, in an endeavor to bring the directing heads of 
the several regional and functional organizations of 
the industry closer together for the discussion ot 
problems of mutual interest. Under the direction ot 
Dr. Murchison, president of the Institute, the group 
last month concentrated upon the subject of public 
relations—an important function of each of these as- 
sociations. The discussions were informal, and ex- 
ecutive in nature, but much progress toward a broad- 
er co-ordination between these vitally essential in- 
dustry agencies was achieved. 

-————@@ - --- 


A. S. T. M. Considers Cut Rayon Staple 


A further evidence of the increasing importance 
and recognition of spun rayon as a textile fiber was a 
Symposium on this subject, conducted by the Textile 
Committee, D-13, of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
on Thursday, October 20. The symposium was held 
in conjunction with the fall meeting of the Commit- 
tee, which is the recognized textile authority in its 
field, and these auspices and the character of the 
papers presented, combined with the universal in- 
terest in the subject, attracted an unprecedented at- 
tendance of representatives from all fields of textile 
manufacturing and distribution. 

F. Bonnet, of the American Viscose Corporation, 
spoke first, discussing latest developments in spur 
rayon manufacture, in giving an outline of the pro- 
cesses involved in its production. Harold De Witt 
Smith, of The A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc., dis- 
tributors for the Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 
spoke on “Test Methods for Rayon Staple Fibers and 
Spun Rayon Yarns.” Alexis Sommaripa, of the rayon 
division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., discussed 
the testing of spun rayon fabrics, and William H. 
Cady, chief chemist, U. 8S. Finishing Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., covered the dyeing and finishing of spun 
rayon and spun rayon mixtures. Stanley B. Hunt, 
of Textile Economics Bureau, outlined the economic 
significance of rayon staple fiber, with especial ref- 
erence to its amazing growth within recent years, 
and the opportunities for it in the future. 
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ational Prasociction Meets in Boston 


Lobby talk turns to wage and hour law; Fisher 


warns against processing 


policy attacked; textile 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANU- 

FACTURERS held its annual convention at the 

Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., on October 
6. Russell T. Fisher was re-elected president of the 
association, his third term. C. F. Broughton, Wam- 
sutta Mills, and W. F. Staples, Cabot Manufacturing 
Company, were made vice-presidents. 

The method of trading in cotton on a net weight 
basis and using cotton bagging to effect economies 
and other advantages was endorsed by the convention. 

The lobby conversation invariably 
turned to the wage and hour law and its 
effect on New England and the South. 
Many believe the bill will result in the 
elimination of some spindles in the South, 
though not enough to materially reduce 
production in that section. In New Eng- 
land it is thought that the bill will not 
affect mills that are financially sound. 

Elmer F. Andrews, administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor, spoke before the con- 
vention assembled and paid tribute to the 
indomitable character of New England in- 
dustry in making unceasing efforts to retain industry 
in that section when the trend was for migration to 
other parts of the country. He said that the applica- 
tion of the wage and hour law is a gigantic and deli- 
cate job to administer—that if it is to be fair it must 
be enforced uniformly. “All employers subject to the 
act must have an even start and must be permitted to 
run an even race without handicap or advantage.” 

Continuing, Mr. Andrews said: “One of the great 
problems affecting a law like this is the demand for 
differentials. This act specifically forbids differen- 
tials based on geography, age, or sex. The law does 
provide, however, for differences prevailing in dif- 
ferent industries and different localities. In making 
of wage orders, industry committees are required to 
take into consideration competitive conditions as af- 
fected by transportation, living, and production costs, 
and the wages for similar work established in collec- 
tive bargaining agreements or voluntarily maintained 
by the better employers. 

“We do not propose to surround the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 with panic psychology. We pro- 
pose to avoid the slightest suggestion of a circus at- 
mosphere. Nobody is on trial for anything.” 

The association was warned by Mr. Fisher, presi- 
dent, that there is a great danger of re-enactment of 
the cotton processing tax at the forthcoming session 
of Congress and he called for concerted action on the 
part of the mill men to prevent any such passage. 





Mr. Fisher 


tax; government cotton 


accident record good. 


Concerning market conditions, Mr. Fisher pointed 
out that stocks in the hands of the mills have been 
reduced from the 1937-38 peak and contended that a 
sustained buying movement should be rapidly trans- 
lated into better prices for goods provided production 
is not increased faster than the demand warrants. 

He advised that the activity of the government in 
trying to peg the price of cotton may lead to a diffi- 
cult market for some years to come. 

Charles H. Forsaith, superintendent of the Jack- 
son Mills, Nashua Manufacturing Com- 
pany, said that the textile mills, in com- 
parison with other industries, continue to 
have low injury rates. “For 1937 the in- 
dustry ranked fourth in frequency and 
third in severity in a list of 30 major in- 
dustries. These standings are reversed 
from those of 1936. The industry’s 1937 
frequency rate is 45 per cent below the 
average for all industries and its severity 
rate is 64 per cent less than the all-indus- 
tries rate.” Commenting that two out of 
three of the mills having the best accident 
records are in the South, he said, “‘Looks 
like we could take a few lessons from our southern 
brethren on how to keep down accidents.” 

M. L. Hatch reviewed the work of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Freight Bureau, stating that 173 missing 
bales were located and delivered at the correct desti- 
nations and that claims for 22 lost bales of cotton were 
promptly paid. Movement of cotton to New England 
during the past year was comparatively light. 

Amory Coolidge, chairman of the cotton commit- 
tee, expressed grave concern over the continuation of 
the loan policy on cotton. He feels that the present 
loan figure of 8.380 cents per pound for Middling ‘x- 
inch cotton is detrimental to the northern manufac- 
turers. 

F. S. Blanchard, Pacific Mills, reviewed the report, 
“Vertical Integration in the Textile Industries,” a 
study made by the Textile Foundation, and urged the 
members to read it carefully. 

Directors elected for three years are A. H. Cross- 
man, Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills; R. C. Dick, 
Pequot Mills; Hervey Kent, Exeter Manufacturing 
Company; J. Frank Morrissey, Interlaken Mills; and 
Henry G. Nichols, Pacific Mills. 

——— r 

And from a good friend in Providence we receiv 
the following quotation: “On questions of power let 
no more be said of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the Constitu- 
tion.—Thomas Jefferson.” 
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Georgia Mill Men Meet in Atlanta 





Hold Discussions On Cloth Room Problems; 
Checking On Seconds; Weaving; and Slashing 


‘N ATURDAY MORNING, October 8, was the day the 
Textile Operating Executives of Georgia held 
their fall meeting to discuss cloth room prob- 

lems, slashing, and weaving. The group met at the 
Georgia School of Technology in Atlanta, and despite 
the fact that Georgia Tech and Notre Dame had 
planned that same day for a renewal! of football activi- 
ties, well over 300 mill men from Georgia, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas attended and took part in the dis- 
cussions. James V. Carmichael, Marietta, Ga., able 
statesman and a member of the Georgia legislature, 
held his audience, speaking on present day problems 
and the influence that mill foremen and executives 
may have on the people they must lead. The speaker 
was introduced by T. M. Forbes, secretary, Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia. 

At the executive committee meeting held the pre- 
vious night, Allen Jones, superintendent, Muscogee 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., 
was elevated from vice-chairman to gener- 
al chairman for the ensuing year, succeed- 
ing A. D. Elliott, The Trion (Ga.) Com- 
pany; J. C. Platt, agent, Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Corporation, Gainesville, Ga., 
was elected vice-chairman; and J. Hal 
Daughdrill, general superintendent, Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., was appointed 
to serve on the executive committee, to 
succeed R. A. Field, superintendent, New- 
nan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, being elected by 
acclamation at the general meeting on Sat- 
urday. Robert W. Philip, editor COTTON, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Jones also presided at the meeting Satur- 
day, serving in his capacity as vice-chair- 
man, and pinch-hitting for A. D. Elliott who was un- 
able to attend. 

The discussion was carried out along the lines of 
a prepared questionnaire and questions assigned prior 
to the meeting. Several mills also submitted their an- 
swers in writing for the secretary’s report, though be- 
cause of limited time, the reports were not read at 
the meeting. 


Cloth Room Questions 


W. H.. Gibson, Jr., general superintendent, Martha 
Mills, Thomaston, led the cloth room and weaving 
discussions. The first question was What method do 
you use in determining the yardage at the folder, cal- 
ender, etc? How often are the machines checked, and 
in what manner? R. P. Sweeny, Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, explained that the folder operative 
counts the yards folded and marks it on the bolt; this 
is then recounted by the grader, and at times the 
overseer checks on the grader. A further check on 
the yardage is made when the cloth is baled by com- 
paring with the weight, and should the weight not 
check or be in line with the yardage, a re-count of the 
yardage is made. On the calender the yardage is 
checked by a dial as the cloth is run and there is a 
counter on the inspecting machines. J. C. Platt asked 
how the folder was checked to see that it gives the 
proper folds each time. Mr. Sweeny pointed out that 
there is some slight difference in the folds (especially 
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in light and heavy goods) but that the goods are 
measured at the beginning of the bolt, the middle, and 
at the end to see that the proper length of folds are 
being made. In answer to a further question on ad- 
justing the folder for light and heavy goods, it was 
stated that this is taken care of by putting additional 
drag or tension on the folder to compensate for weight 
of goods. 

A representative from Muscogee Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, advised that his folder is on 114- 
yards per stroke and the operator counts the number 
of strokes per cut and translates them into yards. 
Thus, 50 strokes of the folder would be 621% yards. 
The two calenders are not equipped with yardage 
counters but it is known that approximately 17,000 
yards of goods are finished through each daily. There > 
is a yardage counter on the stitchers and these are 
checked weekly for accuracy by yarding a cut of 10- 
ounce goods with a steel tape, and then 
yarding it on the stitcher. The folder is 
checked daily with a flat steel bar 114 
yards in length, and also weekly in the 
Same manner as the stitchers are checked. 
Mr. Platt considers checking the cloth 
folds and cloth shipped an important ques- 
tion and one upon which much thought 
should be given. There are many factors 
entering into the measuring of goods, and 
he has found that goods can be measured 
and put in the warehouse and three months 
later they will not be the same yardage be- 
cause of shrinkage. Some mills even make 
a shy pick and when the goods shrink thev 
come to the proper specification in both 
picks and Weight. His winders are equipped 
with multiple-face counters so that they can be re-set 
for each roll to determine the length of the roll, and 
so that the total number of yards run per day can be 
determined. He pointed out that the folders must be 
set differently for light and heavy goods, and it is well 
to test around the center of the bolt when checking to 
see that the folds are the correct length. J. C. Ed- 
wards, master mechanic at Chicopee Mfg. Corp., add- 
ed that several checks are made on the cloth yardage, 
at the stitcher by means of a counter measuring in 
tenths of a yard, by marking number of yards on the 
floor and unrolling cloth (done every 30 days), and 
by counting the length of a fold (at the folder) and 
the number of folds, and checking this for yardage. 


At The Trion (Ga.) Company, according to R. P. 
Hardeman, the yardage on the folder is determined 
by counting the strokes of the folder; this is checked 
by the graders. The yardage on the calenders is de- 
termined by register on the machines, which are test- 
ed once each week and sometimes twice. The fold of 
the folder is tested by measuring a fold with a yard 
stick (on the fold a gauge is used to keep both sides 
of the fold the same width). The calender yards are 
tested by checking with the folder yards as all of the 
goods are folded before being run over the calender 
or roll machines. 

The second question asked for methods used in re- 
porting seconds from the cloth room back to the weave 
room. V. J. Thompson, Rushton Cotton Mills, Griffin, 
explained that as soon as the defective cloth is folded 
it is brought back to the weave room where it is 
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shown to the second hand and weavers. Erwin Leh- 
man, Langdale (Ala.) Mill, West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company, uses practically the same method of 
showing up the cloth, but if a loom is making seconds 
and is reported by the cloth room, that loom is stopped 
off until it is fixed. A record is kept of each loom’s 
seconds as it has been discovered that most of the sec- 
onds are made by only a few of the looms. James O. 
Cobb, LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has a system 
whereby a pad with a place for the loom number and 
the type of defect is kept in the cloth room. 
As seconds are made, the pads are checked 
and the second hand of weaving walks by 
the cloth room every hour and picks them 
up. The record is posted in a ledger so 
that the lo»m number, date, defect and 
loom fixer are known on every batch of 
seconds. ‘ihe slip from the cloth room is 
given to the loom fixer, who immediately 
goes to the loom and fixes it. If there is a 
second offense for the same loom the pad 
is marked in red “second report” and the 
loom fixer is supposed to stay with that 
loom until he fixes it. If there is a third 
report the second hand goes to the loom 
with the fixer. The cloth is shown up in 
the weave room and Mr. Cobb also finds 
that only a few looms cause most of the seconds. 

C. K. Cobb, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, said that 
all defects are reported by the cloth room immediately, 
the inspectors working to keep up so that the goods 
will not pile up before being inspected. Certain types 
of seconds are reported immediately to the weavers so 
that they can get their looms fixed, and other types 
are shown up in the regular manner at the cloth table. 
H. W. Bice, Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has 
the loom number and cloth defect recorded and sent to 
the weave room immediately upon inspection by the 
cloth room. The second hand and loom fixer go to 
the loom to fix it, and on the second offense the over- 
seer inspects the loom. Jesse M. Jackson, Columbus 
(Ga.) Manufacturing Company, advised that a record 
is kept of seconds according to the loom fixer’s sec- 
tion, the type of seconds made, amount, etc. The re- 
port is issued by the cloth room and passes to the 
weave room through the superintendent’s office. Re- 
ports are also kept of the production per section, oil 
on cloth, shorts, etc. 

Johnston McCorkle, Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, Plant 
No. 1, pointed out that because of the method of fig- 
uring seconds, some mills have one per cent seconds, 
some two per cent, and so on. Some of the mills re- 
port that seconds count in pieces under 10 yards, some 
up to 20 yards, some 30 yards, ete. On a hand show- 
ing, it was found that this was true, so the figure of 
percentage of seconds is not comparable unless the 
method of calculating the percentage seconds is 
known. At the Muscogee Manufacturing Company 
the gray inspecting is done in the weave room and the 
imperfections are flagged at the loom. The goods are 
then finished and as they are yarded on the folder, the 
imperfections are cut out and classified at the end of 
each day as to the cause. The imperfections are re- 
turned to the weave room so that they may be ana- 
lyzed. After the week’s work has been completed this 
report on classification of imperfections is turned in to 
the superintendent and he in turn discusses it with 
the weave room. 


Weaving 


The first weaving question was on preventing 
quills turning in the battery to eliminate breaking otf 
filling on the change, and a method of preventing 
quills from hanging in the quill apron of looms. A 
report from Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, gave 


the following information: 
Since the turning of bobbins in the battery is a direct 
result of loom vibration, and sn indirect result of many 
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other conditions, brought about by Worn batters paris and 
incorrect settings, we shall first consider loom vibration 
Which is almost entirely overlooked in all weave rooms. I1 
it were possible to eliminate entirely the vibration. there 
of course would be no bobbins turned) in the battery. It 
is impossible to do this. so in reducing the vibration to a 
Ininbimum we first see that the crank shaft and eam shaft 
sears mesh properly, that the loom is picking properly, and 
by all means that the loom is not picking late. The pick 
shafts should be properls <et and they should not he set too 
far toward the front of the loom, which causes the pic! 
point to hit the ball too much on the side in 
stead of under the ball. This causes too hard 
il jolt. The shuttle boxes should not be too tight. 
and the power on both ends of the loom should 
be equalized as nearly us possible. The crank 
arms and all bearings should be tight. 

The belt must be in proper condition and en 
tirely upon the tight pulley. 
be tight and the rocker shaft and bearings in 
good condition (with no side movement or end 
play in the rocker shaft). At the battery itself 
the breast beam should be tight to the loom side 
and the hopper stand properly set and in goo‘ 
condition. The dise and stud should not he worn 
too much. Cheek the bobbin guide and its rely 
tion to the quill and make them contact properly. 
This can be done in some cases by using a spe- 
‘lal Washer between the hopper stand and the 
stud shoulder. Make the bobbin support con 
tact the bobbin properly, and see that the feed paw 
Inakes the proper contact with the disc, and that the 
transterrer spring has tension sufficient to make the 
feed pawl rest against the disc in such a manner as 
to prevent the dise from rocking while the loom is 
running. Cheek the small end disc and see that it is 
set so that the head of the bobbins will contact the bobbin 
dise perfectly tlat and not sideways. Also, see that each 
bobbin has the correct tension put on it by the small end 
dise. 

Next check for a crooked bobbin disc. 
the disc may allow bobbins to turn while other places on 
the same disc would not. Next see that the top holder is 
not touching the bobbin while the loom is not on the change, 
for sometimes the bobbin will be held off from the bobbin 
guide just enough to allow vibration of the loom to turn 
the bobbin against the top holder. The dise should have no 
end-play on the stud. 

To prevent quills hanging in the quill apron, the 
following report was submitted from Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mill: 

See that the picker stick guide is in good condition and 
that a bumper is used just thick enough to allow the picker 
stick to work freely between the lay and the picker stick 
guide. See that the bumper is shaped so that it will allow 
the picker stick guide to fit perfectly against the lay. If wu 
hook bumper is used in addition to the regular bumper, see 
that it is trimmed and shaped properly. Next, see that the 
shuttle is not going too deep in the box due to a bad picker. 
or a missing lay-end leather, or a bady worn stick. Tiiis 
will add to the chances of the small end of quill being hung 
between lay and picker stick guide, since a shuttle going t.o 
deep will allow the longer part of the quil to come over [lis 
opening. 

Don’t allow the small end of the bobbin to come in cot. 
tact with the transferrer first as it will reproduce the same 
motion to the quill in the shuttle as when it is ejected. This 
will force the small part of the quill downward first, and 
often cause the quill to hang up. With a good shuttle spring 
and the proper transfer, along with the other things men 
tioned, hanging bobbins in the picker stick guides should be 
practically eliminated. However, on looms where filling 
feelers are used on heavy filling. in spite of the things just 
mentioned there are quills hung occasionally. This can be 
caused by bad box front leather and bad shuttle grooves. 
If the filling is caught and held tight between shuttle and 
box front after the shuttle feeler Knife has cut it, then 
as the transfer is completed and the quill is ejected from 
the shuttle, this filling that is bunched on the quill and 
held between shuttle and box front will prevent the bobbin 
from going on down into the can, and as the loom makes 
its next pick and the shuttle starts toward the left side of 
the loom, the quill will be jerked upwards and is likely to 
co on the floor or be hung in the picker stick guide, o1 
thrown into the shuttle feeler causing it to hang up and 
break. This will cause a jerk-in to he made in the eloth 
also. 
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Another report from this mill concerning hanging 
quills in the picker stick guide said: See that picker 
stick guide is against the lay at the top of the guide; 
that the bumper is not too thick, but just thick enough 
not to let the picker stick bind while making the 
stroke; that the quill is not rolling in the shuttle; that 
the transferrer is going deep enough to make a quick 
transfer; that the lay is coming far enough forward; 
that the rings on the bobbin being transferred are 
one ring behind the bobbin to be ejected; and that the 
transferrer fork does not strike the small end of the 
quill before the transferrer strikes the ring end of 
the bobbin. 

B. E. Willingham, Lanett (Ala.) Mill, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, said it is often necessary 
to replace the battery spindle to prevent the bobbins 
turning in the battery, and often the battery is out 
of line. A slot can be cut in the bobbin guide for the 
filling to rest in, and then it makes no difference if 
the quill does turn in the battery. Submitting a draw- 
ing (Fig. 1) Mr. Willingham said: The three rings 
on the quill should fit into the three grooves on the 
quill guide. If the rings fall on the inside or left- 
hand side of the grooves, the rings may be made to fall 
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into the grooves of the quill guide by filing the top 
half of the battery stud shoulder. This filing will also 
make the back ring on the quill coincide with the out- 
side edge of the hopper stand at the top, front, and 
back of the stand. After the rings and the outside 
edge of the stand have been found to coincide, place a 
quill in the hopper, and if the quill rings do not fit 
into the guide, a washer may be placed between the 
stud shoulder and the hopper stand. If this is too 
much, the washer may be removed and the shoulder 
filed until the grooves and the rings fit exactly. When 
the rings fall to the outside or right-hand side of the 
grooves in the guide, the stud shoulder may be filed at 
the bottom until the grooves and the rings fit perfect- 
ly. In preventing quills from hanging in the quill 
apron, he said that loom fixers sometimes put washers 
between the guide and lay-end which causes the picker 
stick to have too much play. He advised removing the 
washer and cutting some off of the bumper so that 
the guide will fit closer to the lay. 

At Muscogee Manufacturing Company turning of 
the quills in the battery is being alleviated by using a 
spring clip. A representative of this company point- 
ed out that the best way to stop quills from hanging 
in quill aprons is to keep the shuttle from bouncing 
in the box and by setting the transfer hammer prop- 
erly. The hammer and fork should contact the quill 
at the same time, it is said; if the fork is bent to con- 
tact the tip of the quill ahead of the hammer it has 
a tendency to trip the outgoing quill with the small 
end down. If the hammer is set a fraction too deep 
on the front center of the loom, with lost motion in 
the rocker shaft and bearings, and lost motion in the 
pitman arms, it will cause the quills to hang in the 
apron. The transferrer should be set after all lost 
motion has been taken out of the rocker shaft and 
bearings, about 4%-inch off the quill. 

A. S. Thomas, Opelika (Ala.) Cotton Mills, ex- 
plained that the filling breaking (caused by the bob- 
bins turning in the battery) was due to the quill 











wearing on the end. The brass tip was tried but it 
did not eliminate the breaking of the filling; after 
much experimentation, he and Mr. Mathes, overseer 
of weaving at his plant, developed a square nose bob- 
bin (with metal tip) and a fitting for the quill nose 
that holds the square nose bobbin in place. This 
eliminates the turning of the quill in the battery, and 
now when filling is broken, it is known that the loom 
is mechanically out of order. Mr. Mathes told of a 
test made before installing the square nose bobbin. 
On 52 looms for 4 hours (without the square nose bob- 
bin) his filling stops were .30 per loom hour. The pro- 
duction for 44 hours was 89.7 per cent. Under the 
same condition seven weeks later, and after installing 
the square nose metal tip bobbin his filling stops have 
dropped to .14 per loom hour and production has in- 
creased to 91.9. He advised, upon being questioned, 
that there is no difficulty encountered in the spinning 
room with the square nose bobbin, and no tendency 
for the square nose bobbin to wear round, inasmuch 
as it has the edges already rounded. 

What is the best method for keeping loose and 
slack ends out of warps? was the fourth question. H. 
M. Jackson, Pacolet Manufacturing Company, plant 
No. 4, New Holland, Ga., discussed this trouble on 
Bedford cords, saying that the difficulty was encoun- 
tered in the selvages but usually could be eliminated_ 
by running the selvage correctly on the loom beams. V. 
J. Thompson has had the trouble but finds that most 
of the slack ends can be obviated by keeping the prop- 
er tension on the warpers. At Muscogee Manufactur- 
ing Company it was brought out that no method is 
known to keep loose and slack ends out of the warps, 
but they try to prevent imperfect cloth when this con- 
dition occurs by wrapping the loose ends around the 
whip roll and warp and let them run around the beam 
instead of over the harness. 


Caring for Steel Harness 


Next followed a discussion of caring for steel har- 
ness and a system for replacing the heddles in the 
frames. W. A. Powell, Chicopee Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Gainesville, Ga., said that the harness are 
cleaned with air when the warp is out and then 
sprayed with a rust preventive. The harness are in- 
spected and those with broken heddles are set aside 
and if they are badly worn they are discarded. Where 
only a few heddles are worn they are replaced with 
mending heddles. Mr. Hardeman, reporting for The 
Trion Company, said that the heddles break at the 
lock hooks but that no trouble is encountered with 
the eyes sticking. Rusty eyes are oiled with spindle 
oil at the drawing-in frame. The whole harness frame 
is not replaced with heddles at one time, but the hed- 
dles are replaced as they break. Another member said 
that the heddles wear about 14-inch and then break; 
but upon pointing this out to the manufacturer, a 
better grade of heddle is now supplied. No special 
lubrication (other than some sort of oil) is used. 
Where one or two heddles break the mending heddle 
is used, but where many heddles of the entire set are 
worn the whole frame is replaced with new heddles. 
Mr. Willingham reported that excessive tension on 
the harness spring is likely to break the harness rib. 
Also, more bottom ribs than top ribs are broken be- 
cause of the whip roll, sand roll, or stop motion girt 
peing set too high. When a section man has a great 
number of broken ribs, he usually pulls his harness too 
low, causing the yarn to drag on the shuttle race. 

The last weaving question asked for experience on 
motor-driven or belt-driven looms equipped with ener- 
gy drive. W. L. Brown, Opelika (Ala.) Mills, said 
that at his plant there are 260 40-inch E-model looms 
equipped with energy drive. Tests have been run on 
the energy drive wheel using weights from 50 to 125 
pounds, and it was found that the 90-pound energy 
drive is better because it gives a smoother running 
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loom and consumes less power. His looms were stepped 
up from 152 picks per minute to 176 (about 15 per 
cent) and the power consumption increased 11 per 
cent. He pointed out that until the looms were prop- 
erly adjusted he encountered some difficulties, such as 
the wooden pitman arms wearing when the loom 
slammed off, but that now the energy drive looms are 
operating satisfactorily. There is no increase in the 
supply cost, no increase in seconds. The looms are 
individual motor driven. In answer to a question, he 
said that the weavers run the same number of looms, 
but that rates of pay were adjusted to the new pro- 
duction so that there was a gain on this point. 

D. D. Towers, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., also 
spoke in favor of the energy drive, saying that he has 
had them in his plant for a long time, using a home- 
made energy drive long before others began to make 
them. Most of his are on belt-driven looms, Modi- 
fied Ds, with a 3-inch belt. On the 120-inch duck 
looms a 6-inch double belt was used, and when the 
heavy looms picked together he had trouble in his 
weave room. He remedied this by putting a balance 
wheel on the counter shaft, and to his knowledge, 
this was the first use of the energy drive. He next 
filled some loom pulleys with lead, and without in- 
creasing the speed of his motors at all, the speed of 
the looms increased. He advised that though his 
looms are running at low speeds, the energy drives 
make all looms run better, improve the running of 
the work, and use less power. He told of another 
instance where he had his looms being driven by a 
30-hp motor and by putting two 600-pound fly wheels 
on the shaft he replaced his 30-hp motor with a 15- 
hp motor and got a better running loom, better goods, 
and increased speed. 

B. E. Willingham told of running a comparative 
test on two looms equipped with energy drive and 
two looms with regular drive. The percentage of pro- 
duction and the upkeep of the looms without energy 
drive had the advantage, but the energy drive looms 
produced more cloth over the tested period. His 
looms with energy drive were run at 182 picks per 
minute and those without energy drive at 160. Con- 
census of opinion was that he was attempting to run 
the looms with energy drive too fast. 


Slashing 


Harry H. Purvis, Chicopee Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. Gainesville, led the discussion on slashing. 
The first question asked for experience with adding 
an extra cylinder to existing slashers and increasing 
the speed. George Harris, Fairfax (Ala.) Mill, West 
Point Manufacturing Company, reported having his 
slashers equipped with three cylinders and is run- 
ning them at from 55 to 60 yards per minute. Mr. 
Brown of the Opelika (Ala.) Mills told of equipping 
his slashers with a third cylinder (placed above the 
regular small cylinder). Before equipping them with 
the third cylinder the speed was 34 yards per minute 
with 1950 ends of 1414s yarn, and now they are run 
at 60 yards per minute. The slashers are also 
equipped with temperature controls and the Moist-o- 
Graph. Using three slashers he has one man to run 
the slashers, one man to cook size, and one man to 
watch the backs of the slashers. He is getting the 
same penetration (11 to 12 per cent) at the higher 
speeds with three cylinders as formerly with two 
cylinders and the lower speeds. 

Describing the three-cylinder system at the Lan- 
ett Mill, J. O. Bolt said that one slasher is equipped 
thusly and that tests before and after show a speed 
increase of 44 per cent. The warps have the same 
moisture content and the same size as before and 
just as good results are secured with the three-cylin- 
der slasher. He explained that a double immersion 
roll is used and the pressure is increased in the cylin- 
ders; the same temperature is kept on all the cylin- 


ders, the size of the steam line being increased to ac- 
complish the latter. He has noticed no increase in 
the broken warp threads at the higher speeds. No 
record has been kept concerning steam consumption. 
He explained that the temperature in the size box has 
been increased to 208 degrees because more agitation 
is needed and more yarn is passing through the box. 
The idea of using an oscillating device on the 
Slasher to distribute the yarn evenly on the loom 
beam was brought up, and one man replied that he 
is using it with %4-inch oscillation and finds it sat- 
isfactory—it is said to give a smoother beam. 


J. Hal Daughdrill, general superin- 
tendent of the Callaway Mills, with 
offices at LaGrange, Ga. He was 
elected to serve on the executive 
committee for the ensuing two-and- 
a-half years 





The next slashing question asked for a method of 
preventing one beam from stealing ends from the 
other with double-head slashers. At Muscogee Man- 
ufacturing Company it has been found that to pre- 
vent one warp from stealing ends from the other 
warp, one set can be made on one end of the section 
beams and another set on the other end, and then 
run one set to the top and one to the bottom. The 
yards are not regulated on the warper to make an 
even number of full warps. The Trion Company does 
not have difficulty with one beam stealing ends from 
the other. The two sets of yarns are separated at 
the creel, go into the size box together, and are again 
separated. 


Filling Bars 


Experience with dyeing sheeting in light shades 
direct from the bale without boiling the gray goods or 
desizing them, with particular reference to filling 
bars, was asked for. H. L. Dillard, Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, said that the cotton could cause the 
filling bars. A bale of cotton with a bluish cast and 
one with a yellow cast will dve differently, he ex- 
plained. Mr. Hardeman said that he has had this 
condition prevail in bale dyeing where the bale was 
sent through a cold dye and when the filling had 
been conditioned (filling streaks). The streaks were 
about one inch long, and dyed deeper where the fil!- 
ing was conditioned. 

What is the best method of handling reverse twist 
and straight twist yarn in the same warp at the 
slasher? was the final slashing question. One man 
said that he runs the reverse twist ends on the back 
of the creel, running it through the regular size box 
after which it is separated and then run through an 
other box where the reverse twist ends are dved. H 
M. Jackson uses two separate size boxes, running the 
reverse ends on the back of the creel and through the 
back size box. He gets uniform results. Dye is added 
to the reverse end size box, and he secures satisfac- 
tory results. Mr. Hardeman adds the dye to the size 
in the kettle and runs the reverse twisted yarn 
through one box and the regular twisted yarn 
through the other. The dyed reverse tw'sted yarn 
strikes the cylinder of the slasher a few inches be- 
fore the other varn does, and it is dried enough s: 
that it will not bleed onto the regular twist yarn. 

Following the technical discussions, the members 
adjourned for lunch and attended the Tech-Notre 
Dame football game, where a special section had 
been reserved for them. 
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Cloth Defects Discussed at Durham 


Henderson speaks on loom upkeep; dyeing and 
carding imperfections studied; exhibits interesting. 


HE EASTERN CAROLINA SECTION of the Southern 
Textile Association met and held an original 
'. discussion of cloth imperfections and their 
causes in the mill on October 15, 1938, at the Erwin 
auditorium of the Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Dur- 
ham, N. C. The meeting was in charge of J. L. 
James, superintendent, Erwin plant No. 1, Durham, 
and he was ably assisted by P. B. Parks, Jr., of 
Erwin No. 5, Erwin, N. C., and George Gilliam, Sterl- 
ing Cotton Mill, Franklinton, who is secretary of this 
division. 

It had been requested that mill men bring sam- 
ples of seconds with them to the meeting. Many co- 
operated and the labeled samples of seconds were 
placed on display. An interesting display was made 
by M. R. Harden, Erwin No. 4, Durham, on defects 
(slubs, oil, ete.) in the card room. 

W. H. Ruffin, secretary and assistant treasurer 
of The Erwin Cotton Mills Company, welcomed the 
group to Durham. The speaker of the occasion was 
Tom Henderson, representative of Draper Corpora- 
tion, whose remarks on loom upkeep follow: 

“Loom upkeep, or the lack of it, cov- 
ers a wide range of virtues, or sins, as 
the case may be. With the object of 
keeping X model looms up to pitch, 
one system which proves to be a great 
help to the fixers is that of using 
gauges for the setting of all attach- 
ments on the looms. One reason why 
gauges are such a great help is be- 
cause practically all sections of looms 
now have two or more fixers. Another 
reason for the gauges is that where 
vou run two and three shifts, it is :m- 
possible to get all experienced fixers 
for every section and every shift. The 








use of gauges seems to be an equalizer va 
between the experienced fixer and the r. yames 
Chairman 


learner, or one who has not had the 
benefit of long experience on dif 
ferent styles. 

“In most weave rooms the styles vary such a little that 
there is no reason why there should not be a standard set- 
ting for every loom, the proper setting to be determined 
by the overseer, second hand, or others in authority. These 
loom settings should cover the position of take-up roll, warp 
stop motion, whip roll shaft, whip roll, the timing of har- 
nesses, the size of shade, the timing of pick motion, and 
also the power of the pick motion. While on the subject of 
the pick motion, there is no reason why one loom should 
have the lug strap set 8 inches high on the picker stick and 
another only about 6% inches up the stick on looms of the 
same size and model. This refers also to the pick arm. 
There is no good reason for setting this part long on one 
loom and short on another. 

“One good method for gauging the height of lug straps 
is to paint the picker sticks just above the correct position 
of the lug strap. Then, if the lug strap is lowered, the un- 
painted section of stick showing above the lug strap indi- 
eates to the overseer or second hand that the loom is be- 
coming off-standard, and corrective measures should be 
taken before the loom and the section of looms get out of 
eontrol, because it is this kind of control that has a great 
bearing on the upkeep of looms. 

“Then, there is the question of shuttles, and this is not 
always given the attention it deserves. There are some 


mills where it is so easy for a fixer to get a new shuttle- 





Reported by John C. Fonville 


that if he is having trouble with one from making broken 
picks, or otherwise making it necessary for the weaver to 
flag the loom, he will break the shuttle in order that a new 
one may be obtained and the trouble overcome in this man- 
ner. 

“Many mills charge the shuttles against the loom fixer, 
but I believe that they should be charged directly to the 
loom, so that a check-up will reveal whether it is a few 
looms that keep the shuttle cost high for the whole section. 

“Some superintendents become excited if they have to 
sign a requisition for a few shuttle springs once in a while, 
but I believe they would find more reason for concern if 
they would investigate those periods during which they ac- 
cumulate extra springs. Invariably you will find that an 
accumulation of shuttle springs means that you are not get- 
ting the service from your shuttles. They are being 
thrown out and broken, or they are being cut away by bad 
reeds, or by misalignment of back box plates and reeds. 


So, if you are not buying extra shuttle springs at 22 cents _ 


each occasionally and feel smug about it, you may be very 
sure that you are buying extra shuttles at $1.70 each, more 
or less. 

“I believe that the shuttle consumption should be scru- 
tinized very keenly; that a fixer should take a broken or 
worn-out shuttle to his second hand or overseer before be- 
ing able to obtain a new one; that all shuttles should have 
the date of issue stamped on them, and by this, the over- 
seer or second hand should determine whether the shuttle 
has given proper service or whether a legitimate accident 
rendered it unfit for use. I believe that the second Rand 
should check the loom to which a new shuttle has been 
applied to see whether the work was done right and see 
if the shuttle is properly centered, the picker properly par- 
alleled, and the power properly adjusted. For it is this 
kind of supervision that contributes so much towards the 
upkeep of looms, as by taking care of these so-called 
“trifles’”, you forestall many other corrections, which if 
neglected, would result in a major repair job or a run- 
down section of looms. 

“Under the title of loom upkeep comes the loom fixer’s 
schools or classes. A great many mills have inaugurated 
this system, and I believe that it is one of the best things 
that have happened in connection with weaving. Some 
conduct the classes by aid of a special instructor for all 
students, but in many instances the instruction is given 
by the second hands of the off-shift. That is, the second 
hand of the first shift will give instructions for an hour or 
so during the second shift, and vice versa. No matter 
what method is followed. the loom-fixing classes do a great 
deal of good, as they get the boys to thinking and feeling 
free to offer suggestions for discussion among the fellows 
in class. 

“Lubrication is one of the more important observances 
in the upkeep of looms, and for this reason all of the X 
family of looms are equipped with the pressure system of 
lubrication, and all of the bearings are equipped with fit- 
tings at the correct angle for easy access with a grease gun. 
It is important that a good grade of grease be used so as 
to avoid the clogging up of the grooves in the bearings. A 
poor grade of grease merely defeats its own purpose. 

“Older models, such as E, K, and L did not have the 
advantage of improved lubricating methods. They did not 
have the improved attachments, as is the case with mod- 
ern machinery, and possibly were not built with the pre- 
cision of today, so that in many instances these old models 
are already run down. Before we can consider upkeep 
on looms of this kind, we must first build them up. 

“Many mills have taken advantage of an institution 
conducted by the Draper Corporation called a “loom clinic’, 
and it works in this manner: A Draper representative will 
come to your mill and inspect a block of old looms that 
are sadly in need of repair. He will select one, two, or 
more looms, if necessary, that fairly represent the condition 
of the whole room. He will then dismantle the looms by 
removing all bearings and worn parts. Then you are free 
to decide which of the parts should be replaced in order to 
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put the loom back into first-class shape. A list of these 
parts is made up and a quotation made on the cost so 
that you may figure in advance what it would cost you to 
put the whole block of looms-back into good running or- 
der. 

“After all this has been done, a system of loom upkeep 
may be adopted similar to that outlined in the first part 
of this talk. 

“Thus, it seems to me that the main factors in loom 
upkeep are: A more general use of gauges; a closer scru- 
tiny of shuttles; a systematic method of instruction for 
learners, and older hands, if necessary; and the proper 
method of lubrication. 

“If all this is observed by the proper parties, I see no 
reason why your looms should become so run down that a 
major overhauling job would be necessary.” 

Upon completing his address, Mr. Henderson was 
asked how to obtain gauges such as those for lining 
a hopper stand from the Draper Corporation. He ad- 
vised that Draper does not furnish such gauges, but 
will provide the blueprints and the mill may make 
the necessary gauges. The particular gauges he 
had reference to in his address were those the mill 
made for setting the height of the whip roll, sand- 
roll, reed-to-fell of cloth, etc. When asked the prop- 
er method of setting the check strap, Mr. Hender- 
son replied that the strap should be loose in front of 
the stick when the stick has made its forward throw 
and loose behind the stick when it has returned to 
the end of the lay. If there is not play in the check 
strap behind and in front of the picker stick, the 
shuttle will rebound. It was also pointed out that 
the check on the check strap on high speed looms 
must be shorter than on low speed looms. W. W. 
Barton, Erwin plant No. 6, Durham, thought that 
21% inches in the strap is enough play when the shut- 
tle is pushed in the box. He also times his harness 
so that when the loom “moves” the harness will 
move, which helps prevent kinky filling. All the 
harness should pull with the same tension and the 
let-off should operate regularly. Mr. Barton pre- 
fers a picker stick throw or stroke of 9 inches and 
about 2% inches of check on the strap. 

M. R. Harden asked if anyone knew the best type 
of harness strap to use with heavy harness, explain- 
ing that leather stretches; he has himself used a 
strap made of duck and glue, but the glue becomes 
hard and cracks, letting the strap wear out. One 
man said that the best strap he has found is of 
leather, but that he understands there is a satisfac- 
tory harness strap made of vulcanized rubber and 
fabric. 

A question on the practicability of increasing the 
length of the slot in knife on the Stafford thread cut- 
ter arose. It was agreed that the slot could be in- 
creased to give better adjustment, but that if the 
proper setting of the Stafford cutter were made in 
the first place, the longer slot is not necessary. The 
extra length of the slot simply gives a greater mar- 
gin of safety, especially when the shuttle is rebound- 
ing. 


Cloth Imperfections 


Going into a discussion of cloth imperfections, 
one member reported that what has often been 
termed ropy filling is broken filling at his plant. He 
calls the imperfection ropy filling when the filling 
comes off of the quill, which is caused by the filling 
being loose on the quill. Kinky filling, he said, is 
caused by a rough place on the side of the shuttle 
and box front. 

P. B. Parks contended that if we could just get 
the filling into the cloth we would have no trouble. 
The yarn being over-twisted will cause the filling to 
kink, and he is of the opinion that most of the kinky 
filling can be traced to the spinning room. Another 
cause of filling kinking is the shuttle rebounding, 
which permits the filling to become slack. He 
brought out that some people think the timing of 


the harness can prevent the harness from kinking. 

Discussing sloughed-off filling, Mr. Parks said 
that again much of this can be traced to the spin- 
ning room, but that it is also caused by a lack of 
check at the loom. At the spinning room it is neces- 
sary to have the proper build, with the cam chang- 
ing at the correct time, and the traveler heavy 
enough. Conditioning the filling, he said, will aiso 
help prevent both kinky and sloughed-off filling. On 
a show of hands for those condi- 
tioning filling, several mills do and 
several do not condition the filling. 

Taking up jerked-in filling, C. 
W. Howell, Erwin plant No. 6, 
Durham, said that the greatest 
cause of this is the wearing of the 
picker, which does not permit the 
Stafford thread cutter to perform 
its duty—the thread often being 
slack or out of reach of the cutter. 
The same condition prevails where 
the shuttle is not properly boxed 
and rebounds. If there is not 
enough tension on the filling it will 
become slack and be out of reach 
of the cutter. A question arose 
whether the Stafford cutter gives satisfaction, or 
whether it performs its duty properly, and Mr. Hen- 
derson said that if the shuttle is boxed properly and 
the cutter is set properly, it will operate 100 per 
cent, but that if the loom and cutter are not well 
adjusted the cutter has no opportunity to do its 
work. Mr. James added that the bouncing shuttle 
may be caused by improper or changing humidity in 
the weave room. 


Thick and Thin Places 





Mr. Gilliam 


Secretary 


In a study of thick and thin places, it was 
brought out by one member that often these de- 
fects are caused by the filling fork not functioning 
properly—not going through the grate on the lay, 
or some other fault with the filling fork. However. 
this is not always the case [trouble with the fork 
itself] as the fault may be that the lay sword guide 
is not in position. He brought out that the take-up 
motion must be functioning, the clutch operating, 
and the gears meshing freely and not choked with 
yarn. Some types of goods can have thick and thin 
places, or two picks of filling laid in the same shed, 
by not using the feeler and the quill running out of 
filling on the off end of the loom—the shuttle must 
cross again and transfer before filling can be in- 
serted. Another cause of thick and thin places is 
the brake, which must be in good working order, or 
the loom will gradually slow down and the beat-up 
will not be of the same force. 

Going into a discussion of dobby balks, W. H. 
Willis, Durham (N. C.) Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, said: 

“The dobby is the most delicate part of the loom be 
cause there are so many weak or frail parts that may cause 
trouble. The causes of dobby balks are numerous. A dob 
by out of time will make balks; for example, a cylinder tim- 
ing early or late will throw the knife tight against the 
hooks when they should be free for releasing or taking 
hold. This will cause a balk by having a harness up or 
down in reverse to where it should be. 

“A eylinder stopping early or late has the same effect 
The cylinder should stop with the bar of chain that is in 
motion on top center, as this is the highest point, which 
gives the hooks a better chance of getting on. 

“When there is lost motion in the cylinder, allowing the 
cylinder to work inwards, it will by tiie swing of the loom 
throw the pegs out of line with the index, causing a balk 
or bad weave for several picks: this is caused by a loose 
bearing or the little collar on the shaft not being placed 
properly. Should the cylinder move end ways ,-ineh it 
will get two index fingers on one peg and this will mean a 
reverse of harness for that pick or for several] picks. In 
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some cases a loom will run for hours before making a balk 
with this lost motion in the cylinder, and again on some 
weaves it is hard to see at all, while in some cases lost 
motion in the cylinder will balk every few yards, and on a 
plain weave there is caused a bad imperfection. 

“One of the most common balks by a dobby is when an 
old chain is being used the bar will become loose on the 
eve or hook that goes through the bar at each end. Then 
on a long chain, say 40 or more bars, the bar will slip down 
on the eye as it is drawn up to the cylinder, riding the 
shoulder or not meshing properly in the cylinder. Of 
course, this will slip in as the cylinder comes to a stop in 
most cases. Yet it throws all indexes up causing the shut- 
tle to pass under all harness for one pick. Again the old 
chain will have a short bar worn off enough to allow the 
chain to be far enough out of line to get the pegs under 
the wrong fingers, producing the same effect as lost mo- 
tion in the cylinder, but only two picks at one place. 

“Oil in the index will cause a sticky or gummy effect, 
making a finger slow to go down; this is worse in the 
mornings when the fingers hold together, causing hooks to 


hold on. The index should be kept clean and dry for best 
results. Different lengths of jack hooks should not be used. 


The knife should be ;-inch or 44-inch from the hook, when 
different hooks are used; if the knife is set for long ones, 
then the short hook does not get on and off properly be- 
cause of being too close. If the knife is set for the short 
hook then it is too far from the long ones causing them to 
eatch as the cylinder is in motion; this causes the hooks 
not to get a good hold on the knife, wearing off the edge 
of the knife and the point of the hook, resulting in drop 
harness. 

Concerning breakouts, Mr. Willis made available 
the following information: 

“On the magazine loom we consider some of the main 
eauses of breakouts. The most outstanding cause is poorly 
sized shuttles or shuttles of different sizes. In a 4x1 loom 
we may find two shuttles boxing well, one shuttle bouncing, 
while one will not be coming up. Here there may be break- 
outs on the two odd size shuttles. This is caused in many 
eases by the patterns running one shuttle more than the 
others. Shuttles should be checked once a week; changing 
shuttles from one cell to another in the loom to cause the 
same wear on all shuttles will help greatly to reduce break- 
outs from this cause. 

“Looms picking late from the box end causing the shut- 
tle to be late makes many breakouts. The pick should be 
on top center on the box end to insure the shuttle properly 
placed when the transfer is made. Slack belt or friction 
slipping also lends to a late shuttle as well as not enough 
power on the box end, however, most loom fixers use more 
power than is necessary. A loom properly timed does not 
need the power that is usually found on lots of looms. 

“Other breakouts are caused by the transfer hammer 
going too deep or not deep enough in the shuttle. The loom 
should be checked thoroughly at the end of a warp; this 
will assure the loom turning out more cloth and fewer sec- 
onds.” 

Drawbacks were next taken up, and it was 
brought out that these are a thing of the past except 
as caused at the slasher and tying-in machine. These 
can be remedied by having the tying-in man brush 
the warp well before starting his machine. Double 
ends are also caused at the tying-in machine, but 
can be eliminated upon close inspection. 

B. M. Bowen, Salisbury (N. C.) Cotton Mill, said 
that if the dyed shadings do not 
match, he runs out the shade of fill- 
ing not matching. P. B. Parks 
brought out that if there are to be 
several beams dyed and combined 
on the slasher, it is fatal to dye one 
beam in one dye-bath and others 
in another as the shades are almost 
certain not to match. The beams 
must be dyed simultaneously in the 
same bath. Mr. Bowen added that 
in dyeing indigo it is better to 
keep all the shades together and 
run together to prevent the shades 
being different. 

E. C. Johnson, Erwin, N. C., 
presented interesting information 


~ 





on the causes of slugs and how to prevent them; his 
remarks in part follow: 


Slugs in the Yarn 


“Slugs are generally caused by some foreign matter col- 
lecting on the roving or spun yarn, as it is being made or 
even while it is being wound or warped. Clearers should 
be picked at intervals frequently enough to prevent any 
clearer waste from getting into the roving or yarn. Some- 
times slugs caused from clearer waste pass on through the 
Slub catcher on the winder frames. Other slubs are caused 
by lint waste and while cleaning overhead. 

“We run our cones full at the winder frames and clean 
the frame after doffing it. This keeps all fly and foreign 
matter off the yarn. The warper creels are cleaned in the 
Same manner, taking care not to put a new supply of cones 
in the creel too long before the old supply is exhausted. 
Special care should be taken to keep a fresh supply of rov- 
ing, filling, and warp bobbins, cones, warps, etec., ready for 
the next process, yet not too large a supply so that it will 
accumulate and become dirty and gather lint. 

“Kinks are caused by the thread becoming slack many 
times while the winder operatives are tying a broken end 
or replacing a bobbin—they fail to keep the thread tight. 
Kinks and bad knots don’t always show up on the warper, 
beamers, frame, or slasher, but reach the loom. 

‘Sometimes a spindle on a winder frame may be out of 
alignment and a new supply is started on an empty cone, 
causing it to be put on loosely, and it tends to slough-off at—- 
the warper creel, causing kinks to occur there. One way 
to eliminate this trouble is to realign spindles and put a 
small bunch on large end of cone. Tension must be ad- 
justed on the end properly. Tangled bobbins slough-off, 
causing kinks to get on cones. 

“Many bad knots are made by the winder hands trying 
to use a defective knotter. Tying head blades out of align- 
ment and cutting one end before the scissor blade cuts the 
other end often causes one long end and one short one. 
Tying knots by hand and leaving ends too long cause bad 
knots. Winder hands should be trained to bring in their 
knotter immediately they detect something out of order.” 


Mr. Harden is trying the use of oil cloth as a 
cover for his boxes of cones standing in the mill to 
prevent their collecting lint He places the smooth 
side up, and when the oil clotk is removed the lint 
slides easily to the floor. Mr. Parks pointed out that 
this is a good idea but that the rough side of the oil 
cloth will soon collect lint anyway, se it might be 
well to place the rough side up and have the clean 
smooth side next to the stock. Mr. James dees not 
keep his cones standing long, but should they be- 
come collected with lint he blows them off before 
putting them in the creel. 

In a discussion of mock twist it was pointed out 
that the use of the double trumpet will prevent the 
different colored rovings from crossing, thereby 
giving a different hue. 

D. F. Lanier, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, was 
called on to discuss uneven yarn, and he said that 
by keeping the spinning frame overhauled and in 
good condition—rings, skewers, etc.—that much of 
the uneven yarn could be eliminated. Mr. Long, of 
the same plant, contended that the story of uneven 
yarn begins in the picker room, 
where the unevenness inch per inch 
is a controlling factor. Also, the 
card tender should be taught how 
to lap-up, with the same principle 
applying to the piecing-up of the 
slubber tender, drawing tender, 
etc. Another important feature of 
making even yarn is to have the 
band boy put the bands on with the 
Same even tension each time. 

On this same topic a system 
was described for creeling the en- 
tire slubber at one time. The full 
package is run, the slubber creeled, 
the piecings run over to the presser 
finger, and the set is doffed. This 
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eliminates the unevenness caused by piecing-up at 
the slubber and creeling as the frame is running. 
When the question of drawing cans running out un- 
evenly was asked, the man described the use of the 
lap winder and said that he is having no difficulty 
on this point. However, his drawing sliver and his 
card sliver are the same weight, so if necessary, and 
where there are some uneven cans, the left-over 
sliver is run in the center of the lap winder slivers. 
This system does not apply to long draft roving 
frames. 

Other discussion revealed that using a trumpet 
that is too small will stretch the roving and give 
uneven yarn. 

A bobbin of cockled and uneven yarn was dis- 
played. It had been caused by the frame being 
stopped over the week-end, the room being dry and 
cold when started again on Monday morning. Mr. 
2arks said that this condition could be alleviated by 
keeping the room warm enough and enough humid- 
ity in it over the week-end. He added that grooved 
rollers also cause much trouble. 

Mr. Long, speaking of gouts, said that many of 
these defects could be eliminated by keeping the 
clearers picked in the spinning room. The improper 
training of spinners was also given as a cause in 


that the spinners often do not know how to remove 
the scavenger rolls and permit the waste to get int: 
the yarn. Mr. Harden told of gouts caused by the 
spinners attempting to clean the threaded guides 
with a comber duster—this will not work. Where 
there is no overhead cleaner, one mill man has the 
spinners wipe the lint from the bobbins of roving 
stored on top of the spinning frames. H. Grad\ 
Lyons, Erwin plant No. 4, Durham, told of remedy- 
ing this condition of having lint collect on the rovy 
ing by building storage bins. The roving is used ir 
its order of arrival at the bin so that it will not 
become dry. |For complete description and design 
of these bins, see page 88 of the August, 1938, issue 
of COTTON.| It was further brought out by one ma: 
that the roving boxes are cleaned after each load is 
removed from the box in the spinning room. 

“What treatment can be given raw stock dved 
rayon staple to restore its working qualities as in its 
natural state?’ was asked. O. J. Monday has had 
good results by permitting the rayon staple to re- 
main for about three days before using it. This al. 
lows the static electricity to come to a minimum be- 
fore processing. Some of the men had used oil, but 
the consensus of opinion was that oil is not neces 
sary. 


Fine Yarn Men Meet at Ranlo 


Hear talk on air conditioning; discuss new cotton 
crop; micrometer gauge for cards; regrinding rings. 


HE DISCUSSION MEETINGS for the fall sessions of 

the Southern Textile Association got under way 

the night of September 30, when the Gaston 
County division met at the club house of the A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., with 
Marshall Dilling, secretary-superintendent of that 
company, leading the discussions along the line of 
a prepared questionnaire. A feature of the meeting 
was a talk on the history, development, and explana- 
tion of the various types of air conditioning and hu- 
midifiers by J. R. Henderson, engineer, Parks-Cramer 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. Because of the meeting 
being held at short notice, the crowd was compara- 
tively small, but greatly interested in the questions 
discussed. 

In a discussion of the 1937 cotton crop, it was 
pointed out that it was the worse crop since that of 
1931, containing up to 11 per cent of moisture, which 
made increased invisible losses. 
perintendent, Victory and Winget Mills of Textiles, 


Inc., Gastonia, N. C., said that his invisible losses 


were so high the past year and so commented on, that 
when he went to heaven he expected St. Peter to 
meet him at the gate and inquire into his invisible 
losses. G. R. Grice, Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, has be- 
gun running the 1938 crop and finds that it is much 
better than the 1937 crop, though conclusive tests 
have not been made yet. He has noticed that the 
new crop is much cleaner, has less fly, does not dirty 
the cards as much, has less short fiber, and increas- 
es the breaking strength about 10 per cent on 40s/3, 
and on singles about 4 or 5 per cent. This refers to 
inch and 1 3/16-inch Carolina stock. He said this 
year’s crop has about 7 per cent more moisture in 
it than old stock that has been kept in the ware- 
house, getting this information from a cotton broker. 
He finds that the numbers run with less variation on 
the 1938 cotton. Mr. Dilling has discovered a cleaner 
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Reported by John C. Fonville. 


H. G. Winget, su- 


mill on 1938 cotton also, and reported an 8 per cent 
better breaking strength on single yarns from 20s to 
40s. Also, he is satisfied that it contains less mois- 
ture than the 1937 crop. 


Speed for Vertical Opener 


Discussion on the best speed for the vertical 
openers had D. H. Whitener, Myrtle Mill, Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, saying that he does not know the best 
speed, pointing out that the condition and grade of 
the cotton and the pounds pro- 
cessed per hour have much to do 
with this factor. In one plant he 
cut the speed from 850 r.p.m. and 
secured better results. In his plant 
he is putting through 550 pounds 
per hour using a speed of 385 
r.p.m. and getting good results. 
He has run the vertical openers 
slower than 385 r.p.m. but the re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. On tests 
he has run the vertical openers 
from 300 to 800 r.p.m. and consid- 
ers from 375-385 r.p.m. as ideal on 
Strict Middling cotton processing 
550 pounds per hour. Frank Mos- 
teller. Rhyne-Houser Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cherryville, explained trouble with the 
vertical openers choking up and curling the staple. 
It was suggested that he have a good air current and 
that he check the settings of the cones in relation 
to the grid bars. Mr. Dilling in one plant is running 
his machines 267 r.p.m. processing 335 pounds per 
hour, and in another plant is processing 717 pounds 
per hour and is running the vertical openers 430 
r.p.m. He had formerly run the vertical opener in 
last plant 520 r.p.m. but cut the speed to 420 r.p.m., 
and commented that “too many of us have been run- 
ning our vertical oveners too fast.” 
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Beats per inch in the pickers was next taken up. 
Mr. Whitener is running his porcupine beater 6 beats 
per inch, his blade beater 17, and his Kirschner beat- 
er 31, making a total of 54 beats per inch. D. H. 
Cauble, Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Company, Mill 
No. 2, Cherryville, is giving his stock a total of 88 
beats per inch, 28 on the first beater, 31 on the sec- 
ond, and 29 on his carding beater. Mr. Dilling re- 
ported a total of 57 beats per inch in one plant, with 
the first Buckley giving the stock 17 beats per inch, 
the second 9, and the carding beater 30. Another 
plant of his company runs the first Buckley 4 beats 
per inch, the second 6, and the carding beater 35. 
making a total of 46. He does not make the same 
numbers or use the same grade of cotton in the two 
mills. The plant with the smaller number of beats 
per inch has a higher speed in the vertical opener. 


At this point Mr. Winget was called upon to de- 
scribe the new mjcrometer setting gauge for grind 
rolls on cards. [A complete description of this device 
may be found on page 72 of the July 1938 COTTON. | 
After Mr. Winget’s clear description of the function 
of the micrometer gauge, there was no doubt in the 
minds of the group as to its benefit to the mill. 


The next question asked for the variation in grains 
per yard in card sliver to insure even yarn. F. T. Fish- 
er, Myrtle Mill, reported an average variation of 6 
grains per yard in 42-grain sliver, averaging for 40 
cards. G. R. Grice has a 10 grain variation per yard 
in 54-grain sliver. A. P. Richie, Dixon Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, has a 10 per cent variation on 38-grain card 
sliver. Mr. Dilling has 14 per cent variation in one 
mill and from 8 to 18 per cent in another. Mr. Fisher 
brought up the question of allowing a certain number 
of pounds variation in the picker laps, and advised 
that he allows a total of two pounds variation, one 
pound each way, and he uses one heavy and one light 
lap together, and the sliver does not vary over two 
grains each way. Mr. Whitener contended that much 
variation in sliver is brought about by the settings on 
the cards. 

Grains variation in one-process drawing was the 
next question. Mr. Mosteller said that he used one- 
process drawing and the variation was greater, so 
he changed back to two-process and reduced the va- 
riation. He said in cutting out one process of draw- 
ing the variation is from 4 to 6 grains per yard more 
on the 56 grain sliver. Mr. Fisher runs single-process 
drawing on combed work and finds from 2 to 2.2 
grains variation on 65 and 55-grain sliver. Mr. Grice 
reported a variation of 4 or 5 grains on 65-grain sli- 
ver. Mr. Dilling has from 7 to 8 per cent variation 
on 40-grain sliver, and said that where there are 4 
processes of roving only one process of drawing is 
needed. 

It was agreed that the combing process tends to 
make a better and more even yarn because much of 
the foreign matter and short staple is removed. A 
smoother yarn is secured. 

The men next discussed the advantages of spread- 
ing fliers on roving frames. S. M. Cauble has had 
experience with spreading the fliers, so doing in or- 
der to get a larger package. His fliers were spread 
from 6x2% to 6x2%4 and the roving ran 7 hours and 
20 minutes longer in the creel after spreading. He 
encountered no disadvantages. Charles Ward, Groves 
Thread Company, Inc., Gastonia, found spreading the 
7x34 frame fliers very satisfactory, but encountered 
trouble when the 9x4% and 11x51 fliers were spread 
because the fingers were pulled off center. The same 
principle was involved in spreading the smaller fli- 
ers, but it seemed that the larger fliers do not func- 
tion properly in his plant, there being much tangled 
work and lumps. Mr. Cauble had no trouble with 
his 11x5% fliers. 

In discussing the new thin tape for spindle speed, 
W. D. Anderson, Gastonia Mill Supply Company, was 
called on and reported that 25 or 30 mills are using 


the new tape and are giving repeat orders. Favor- 
able reports have been received by him from the 
standpoint of power-saving, but the tapes have not 
been used long enough to make a comparative life 
test. Mr. Cauble said that with the iight-weight tape 
he increased his spindle speed 300 r.p.m. It is more 
flexible, he reported, and seems to grip the spindle 
whorl! better. Mr. Dilling also reported an increased 
spindle speed and a power-saving, adding that the 
new tape will not become stiff and hard. 

A. P. Richie was called on to give the causes of 
fuzzy yarn and he listed the following points as fac- 
tors in causing this trouble: inferior cotton, over- 
worked cotton, bad roller settings, draft too long,’ 
worn rings, bad travelers, spindles out of plumb, too 
little twist, and improperly controlled humidity. Mr. 
Grice concurred in these causes and added too high 
spindle speed. He also emphasized having proper 
humidity. 

Further discussion took place on the invisible 
loss incurred and it was brought out that part of this 
could be eliminated by having the mill properly hu- 
midified. Mr. Winget said that humidity helps to 
compensate for invisible losses, but when water 
drains out of the bales it is considered too much 
moisture. 


Regrinding Spinning and Twister Rings 


The practical economics of re-grinding spinning 
and twister rings was the next question and Mr. 
Richie reported having had his spinning and twister 
rings re-ground and receiving satisfactory work. An- 
other man reported having this 
work done on a twister, receiving 
satisfactory work only after expe- 
rimenting and securing the proper 
traveler. S. M. Cauble advised 
that if the rings are not too worn, 
it is a paying proposition to have 
them re-ground. Mr. Dilling said 
that prior to this meeting, he has 
been given the impression that the 
work is not satisfactory, but re- 
ports given at the meeting are to 
the contrary. S. M. Cauble said 
that this was probably due to the 

Mr. Winget fact that many mills were attempt- 

ing to re-grind their own rings 

and were not properly equipped to 
do so. Mr. Richie contended that mill men do not 
pay attention to their twisters as they do to their 
spinning, and therefore do not know the actual trou- 
bles the twister room is having. He suggested closer 
watch on the twister room, that department being 
just as essential as any other department of the 
mill. 

Mr. Winget, upon being asked, said that the half- 
round or oval twister traveler is recommended for 
use on rayon and yarns other than cotton. Mr. An- 
derson reported that some of these travelers are be- 
ing sold now (for cotton also) but he does not know 
what percentage. He said that the bevel edge travel- 
er is being demanded more today than heretofore. 

Next asked was what causes numbers about 30s/2 
and finer to slough off on twisters when changing 
the rings from 1%-inch to 214-inch with longer bob- 
bin being used. Mr. Mosteller advised that the stroke 
may have something to do with this, and Mr. Dilling 
said that a filling wind without increasing the length 
of the stroke would cause sloughing off. Mr. Winget 
told of having a bobbin made that was small at the 
base and larger toward the top which alleviated this 
condition in his plant. He formerly got from 314 to 
314 ounces on the bobbin and now he makes an 8&- 
ounce package. Mr. Richie was of the opinion that 
the three-quarter wind would help. Mr. Dilling also 
added that the lighter traveler was a cause. 
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The last subject discussed was how to distinguish 
new crop cotton from old inferior and western cotton 
of different characteristics. Mr. Dilling told of once 
running a test on western cotton: he heated it in the 
oven, and over 200 degrees it turned yellow. Delta 
or Carolina cotton did not change in appearance un- 
less actually burned. Other suggestions were to 
make simple dyeing tests, etc. This question was 
brought up because of shipments of western cotton 
sold to the mill for Delta or Carolina stock, the mis- 
take not being discovered until the yarn was dyed, 
and then it dyed differently from other cotton, caus- 
ing loss to the mill. It was also reported that west- 


ern cotton does not have as good a breaking strength 
as other stock. 

Following the techrical discussions, the follow- 
ing men were elected to serve on the executive com- 
mittee for the ensuing year: Marshall Dilling, A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C., chair- 
man; F. C. Mosteller, Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing 
Company, Cherryville, N. C.; Charles Ward, Grove 
Thread Company, Inc., Gastonia; George R. Grice, 
Lola Mills, Inc., Stanley, N. C.; A. P. Richie, Dixon 
Mills, Inc., Gastonia; and H. H. Roberts, Peerless 
Spinning Corporation, Lowell, N. C. 


S C Men Discuss Spun Rayon 


Information on subject exchanged; spun rayon run 
on cotton machinery; other mill subjects covered 


ETHODS OF making yarns from spun rayon (cut 
IM rayon staple) on regular cotton mill machin- 

ery featured the discussion at the fall meet- 
ing of the South Carolina Carding and Spinning Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association, held at the 
Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., on Saturday morning, 
October 15. Discussion of prepared and extemporan- 
eous questions on this subject by a large attendance of 
men mainly from the print-cloth-numbers mills of 
South Carolina indicated the extent to which this new 
fiber has penetrated this staple class of manufacture, 
and developed much information of a practical nature 
on the problems involved. 

The meeting was in charge of Joe Lyons, of the 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., general 
chairman of the division. Robert T. Stutts, 
superintendent, Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Simpsonville, S. C., conducted the session 
on carding, and W. T. Morton, overseer of 
spinning, American Spinning plant of 
Florence Mills, Greenville, S. C., led the dis- 
cussion on spinning. 

Prior to the practical discussion, Wil- 
liam P. Jacobs, of Clinton, S. C., secretary- 
treasurer of the Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation of South Carolina, made a splen- 
did address, dealing primarily with the 
economic, legislative and political problems 
of the textile industry, and urging the op- 
erating executives to act as good-will am- 
bassadors -to the public in properly pre- 
senting the industry, its problems and achievements 
to the general public. 


Methods of Handling Spun Rayon on Cotton 
Mill Equipment 


In opening the round-table discussion, Mr. Stutts 
pointed out that spun rayon, as a fiber, has become of 
widespread interest among cotton mills, and asked dis- 
cussion particularly as to changes found necessary in 
cotton mill machinery to handle the new fiber satis- 
factorily. He asked whether regular cotton mill ma- 
chinery could be used to handle spun rayon. 

Smith Crow, superintendent, Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., whose plant is a substantial producer 
of fabrics made from spun rayon as well as from fila- 
ment rayon, replied: 

“We did use our regular conventional ty pe cotton 
machinery to run our spun rayon—one process pick- 
ers, carding, drawing, roving and spinning. We didn’t 
encounter a great deal of trouble, but did have to ex- 





Reported by Robert W. Philip 





Mr. Lyons 


Chairman 


periment to find the proper speeds, and found it neces- 
sary to change the speeds in some places. And it goes 
without saying that you must set the rolls according 
to the staple run. I have heard of one or two mills 
where one steel roll was taken from the drawing 
frame, making three-roll drawing instead of four, but 
we found it possible, by making certain changes on 
the roller stands, to open up the rollers sufficiently to 
take care of the rayon staple. 

“At the roving frames we had very little trouble, 
opening up the rolls to take care of the 11-inch, or 
really 1 9/16-inch staple. We tried it several ways on 
the roving frame—running the middle roll unweight- 
ed, running all three rolls in the regular way, un- 
weighted, and other things; we did not find 
a great deal of difference from that stand- 
point. 

“Some people think they get better re- 
sults by changing the licker-in speeds at 
the cards, but we did not change the speed 
of the licker-in, but ran it the same as on 
cotton. As a matter of fact, we did not 
make any material change in the setting of 
the cards, but there is some advantage to be 
gained at the pickers by reducing the speed 
of the beaters, particularly where they are 
running up to 1,100 and 1,200 r.p.m.” Mr. 
Crow added that with spun rayon, there are 
many minor changes to be made in accord- 
ance with local conditions, of course, that 
each plant must work out. 

Mr. Stutts asked whether any changing in method 
is necessary in changing from one make of spun rayon 
to another. “No difference at all,” Mr. Crow replied, 
“so far as the domestic makes are concerned. There 
are one or two foreign types of cut staple that will 
give you trouble on this point, even though the staple 
is the same.” Answering another inquiry, he said 
some better results will be secured by slowing down 
the roving frame speeds. He runs about the same 
speed as on cotton of about the equivalent hank rov- 
ing. 

J. L. Brannan, overseer of carding and spinning. 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., who has had 
extensive experience on cut rayon staple at previous 
connections, spoke next. The rayon in question was 
of Italian make, he said, 1%4-inch, 1%-denier. At first 
this was run on a regulation Saco-Lowell one-process 
picker; with hopper, Buckley beater, three-blade beat- 
er, and carding beater. He soon found the breaking 
strength of the yarn was low, and in trying to raise 
it, he eliminated the first two beaters in the picker, 
feeding the rayon directly to the Kirschner or carding 
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finisher beater, running at a reduced speed of 600 
r.p.m., “and we never had any complaint on breaking 
strength after that.”’ He said in going to spun rayon, 
they closed up the grid bars on the pickers (since no 
cleaning is necessary) and that when they encoun- 
tered difficulty “pulling the lap pins’, they tapered 
the pin about 44-inch, starting at the end that is 
pulled. Also, they wrapped each lap in paper for pro- 
tection in storage. 

The chairman asked whether he reduced the top- 
pings on the card, and Mr. Brannan replied that on 
this job, “I reversed the strippings from the front to 
the back, taking out the brush in front and putting 
a stand at the back of the card. We fed the strips 
back into the work. We stripped the cards three times 
every 8 hours.” 

Mr. Stutts said one of the rayon manufacturers, 
whose technicians constantly are 
working on the processing of spun 
rayon, are recommending that on 
this staple cards be stripped once 
every 8 or 16 hours. 

“We cleaned out the pickers 
once every two or three weeks, and 
would get only a double handful of 
stuff, no fiber at all,” added Mr. 
Brannan. “On the cards, we set 
the screens up as close as possible 
wtihout getting a back-draft, and 
we cleaned out from under the 
cards when we ground them, grind- 
ing the cards every 14 days of two 
8-hour shifts.” His carding pro- 
duction was about 8 pounds to the 
hour, he said in answer to a question from the floor. 
“We started off with 5 pounds, and ran up to as high 
as 12, but did not see that we got any improvement. We 
went from a 50-grain to a 60-grain sliver, and put the 
doffer up to 91% turns. You see, with spun rayon you 
only do the paralleling on the card, there is no clean- 
ing or true carding to be done.” 


The chairman asked whether Mr. Brannan thought 
if a mill were to go onto spun rayon on a big scale, 
there would be a possibility of eliminating the picker 
room, with some device for feeding the fiber direct to 
the card. “I think that would make a big improve- 
ment,” replied Mr. Brannan, “because the less you 
can work it the better off you are. There is no clean- 
ing to be done, anyway. With a hopper behind the 
card to feed the rayon in you would really be getting 
somewhere.” He added that one time he did try mov- 
ing a section of one picker right up behind a card, 
with a No. 3 evener controlling the hopper from the 
evener of the finisher section, “but found we would 
need an extra licker-in to loosen up the stock and han- 
dle it.” 


Joe C. Cobb, who has recently been at some ma- 
chinery shops in connection with the purchase of ma- 
chinery which he is to manage in South America, was 
called upon, and said at some of the shops he had 
seen some experiments with a hopper directly behind 
the card, but “the trouble is your licker-in is going 
to have too much to open, and it is practically impos- 
sible; on top of that, if you could do it you would have 
to have a lot of men back there feeding the hoppers. 
But it has been done, though the best practice is to 
run it through a finisher picker section; and of course 
the beater speeds will have to be lowered.” 

General Chairman Lyons, who is getting into spun 
rayon, was called upon for recommendations, and an- 
swered, “I would say to set the pickers to where you 
will not take out any more than you have to; slow the 
beaters down, close up the grid bars and mote knives.”’ 
Mr. Stutts asked about his roving processes, and Mr. 
Lyons said he is running the rayon on a Slubber and 
speeder, double roving in the long draft spinning creel 
—as he couldn’t get results with single roving. On 





Mr. Jacobs 


00s yarn, his front roll speed is 148 r.p.m., with a spin- 
dle speed of 8,000 r.p.m. 

“The biggest trouble we had with spun rayon was 
just getting started onto it” said J. N. Jones of River- 
dale Mills, Enoree, S. C., who was called on next. There 
are several things to slow down, the beater, the apron 
feed, etc., because it goes in there in such a compact 
form. We closed up our grid bars, and I put a piece 
of paper under there, and out of about 300 or 400 
pounds, honestly you could hold in your hand every- 
thing that was knocked out. We card it at about 9 
pounds an hour. I didn’t have any trouble at the card 
other than mechanical difficulties. It really cards good. 
On the drawing we moved back just a little bit to get 
the proper opening. The rayon manufacturers will 
furnish you with instructions, but you cannot take 
them and use them right on through; they are just 
something to go by as a starting point. We found, for 
instance, that by opening our drawing rolls, on old 
style drawing, 4%-inch wider than they recommended, 
we got better results. We have metallic rolls. On our 
slubbers, we didn’t lower any speeds, but we should 
have. Our 114-inch front roll runs about 260 r.p.m., 
and the flyer speed is about 200 
turns higher than what they rec- 
ommended; it’s about 750 instead 
of about 550 r.p.m. We run it on 
through the intermediates into 
1.00-hank roving. We did not low- 
er any speeds here, but should 
have. 

“We didn’t run into hardly any 
trouble except at the slubbers. By 
the way, at the same time we put 
in new cork rolls, and they seemed 
to be just a little rough. After 
running with them for a few days, 
we put in some used rolls, and 
eliminated lapping up. We have 
no trouble with lapping up on the 
steel rollers; we have bottom clearers on all of these 
frames, and that is very important. 

“Spun rayon is not anything to be afraid of; I 
would a heap rather run it than some dog-tail, neppy 
cotton.” 

Asked by Mr. Stutts as to difficulty in removing 
the lap pins, Mr. Crow said he had considerable trou- 
ble on this until he, as Mr. Brannan described, “start- 
ed at the end of the pin you pull and tapered it ap- 
proximately 14-inch to the other end.’’ Mr. Jones said 
he did not taper the pins, but does use a paper tube 
into which the pin is inserted and onto which the lap 
is wound. This, he added, necessitates a stock of 
these tubes. He also added here that on the picker, 
“we slipped the weight back all of the way on the 
friction arm.” 


Controlling Cloth Weights 





Mr. Brannan 


The subject was changed here by the chairman, 
who asked Henry Wood to report on the relative merits 
of the 1937 and 1938 cotton crops. Mr. Wood said 
considerable research had shown that the new crop is 
much better than last year’s. The 1937 crop, he point- 
ed out, was weak in breaking strength, due to the 
character of preparation and the fact that in many 
places it was all picked at once; the staple was un- 
even and very poor in character. The new crop, he 
said, so far seems to be unusually good in grade and 
character, with higher breaking strength. 

Questioned by the chairman, Mr. Wood said he 
runs both eastern and western cotton in the same 
mills, but not at the same time. He said he would 
compare 1 1/32-inch eastern cotton of this year’s crop 
with l-inch western stock. 

Still on cotton, the chairman asked where is the 
best place in the mill, and what is the best method, 
for controlling cloth weights; explaining that some 
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mills do this in the spinning room, 
some in the card room; while some 
larger mills have one man with this 
responsibility. | 

F. D. Lockman, superintendent, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., 
said “We control our weights from 
the card room; never in the spin- 
ning room.” W. W. Cobb, superin- 
tendent Norris Cotton Mills Co., 
Cateechee, S. C., agreed, adding up- 
on questioning from the chairman 
that in an emergency—“‘if the bull 
got loose in the spinning room’”’— 
he would change in the spinning 
room, “but it is better practice to keep the weights 
on the drawing and slubbers. M. B. Lancaster, 
superintendent, Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. Company, does 
his changing in the card room (changing in the spin- 
ning only in an emergency), and his overseer of 
carding is in charge of the sizing. J. T. Bray, super- 
intendent, Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Greenville said, 
“we try to keep our section beams the right weight, 
and do change the filling in the spinning room at 
times when it is absolutely necessary to make the 
change but normally we keep our weights on the slub- 
pond We weigh the slubber and speeder roving twice a 

ay. 

At this point, before the carding session was com- 
pleted, the meeting got back onto spun rayon with a 
question from the floor: “On spun rayon, did you re- 
duce the speed of the flats, and why?” Mr. Jones of 
Riverdale replied that “we slowed our flats down to 
about 1 inch per minute and the reason was to keep 
from taking out too much.”’ Mr. Crow said he slowed 
his flats and also closed the stripper plate. Gaston 
Gage asked, “How about putting a metal hood over 
the top of the card and dispensing with the flats al- 
together?”” No one could answer that, but Joe Cobb 
said, “I think you can shortly quit worrying about the 
card on spun rayon because in the near future there 
will be a card on the market that will eliminate a lot 
of your troubles.” 


Mr. Stutts 


Discussion on Spinning Cut Rayon Staple 


The spinning discussion, ably led by W. T. Morton, 
overseer of spinning, American Spinning plant, Green- 
ville, S. C., concluded the meeting. Mr. Morton opened 
with a question intended to be general ‘‘What has been 
your experience with single versus double roving ?”— 
but the interest in spun rayon promptly tied this up 
with that fiber, a man from Ware Shoals (S. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Co. requesting details as to the hank rov- 
ing, diameter of fiber, type of roller covering, roller 
and spindle speeds, size of bobbin, type of traveler 
and ring.~ 

J. L. Brannan, answering partially, said that “‘on 
spun rayon, a leather roll is better, a calf-skin. You 
can run cork, but you can’t run it as well as the calf- 
skin. It runs all right on synthetic rubber, but when 
the end comes down you have trouble with lapping 
up.”’ He said he had used green. black and white calf- 
skin, but had no experience with the chrome-tanned. 
He used on 30s warp a 134-inch ring, 6-inch traverse. 
with a front roll speed of 130-135 r.p.in., with the 
spindle speed reduced from 9.500 to 8,206 r.p.m., and 
his spinners ran 12 sides of 120 spindles each. Mr. 
Stutts read further from a report handed him by Mr. 
Brannan, indicating the breaking strength on 30.70s 
was 61.5, “with about the same variation you would 
have in cotton.” The twist multiple was 3.50, “on 
1%-inch staple that is commercially 1 9/16-inch” His 
ends down were 33-35 per thousand spindle hours. He 
used the same traveler as on cotton. % circle, with 
single flange ring. Mr. Stutts asked whether there 
was any difference in the fly and in the cleaning, as 
between rayon and cotton, and Mr. Brannan said the 





rayon produced just as much fly if 
not more than the cotton; that a 
spinning room on rayon—especial- 
ly on Italian rayon—is harder to 
keep clean, because it fails sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. Cooper reported 7 frames 
on 29s rayon warp, using double 
roving, with a front roll speed of 
144 r.p.m. He said single roving did 
not give him adequate breaking 
strength. “We run 2 numbers 
heavier a traveler, beveled edge, 
circle, on a No. 1 flange ring.” On 
3 frames of ravon filling, 30s, he 
uses a 1%4-inch stroke on a 7*%<-inch bobbin, running 
a heavier traveler to prevent sloughing off, and also 
doubled the traverse speed; 1°<-inch ring. 

J. L. Brannan reported having run some frames on 
rayon and some on cotton in the same room, and there 
was no trouble experienced from the rayon getting 
mixed into the cotton; but he said when the rayon 
goods was woven and dyed, he had complaints because 
some of the cotton fly had gotten into the rayon yarn 
in the spinning room and threw off the shade because 
it took the dye differently. 

A member asked whether a spun rayon warp pro- 
duced difficulty with sloughing off at the Barber- 
Colman spooler; Mr. Brannan replied he had encoun- 
tered no more difficulty on this point with the rayon 
than with cotton. 

The chairman here submitted a question seeking 
experience with single roving on 30s cotton. Mr. Coop- 
er replied that his 30s cotton made from single roving 
has just as good breaking strength as that made from 
double roving; T. A. Hightower, manager, Kendal] 
Mills. Edgefield S. C., concurred in this response. 

The next question was “On long draft spinning, 
how often should the middle (knurled) roll be 
cleaned?” W. E. Hammond, superintendent, Balfour 
(N. C.) Mills, was called on and said he takes this roll 
out once a year and cleans it when the frames are 
overhauled. 

Someone brought the meeting back to spun rayon 
by asking what relative humidity should be carried 
in spinning and weaving on this fiber. Mr. Brannan 
reported some tests indicating that lower spinning 
room temperatures are desirable for spun ravon. With 
the same roving, in the same frames. and with auto- 
matic controls, his test showed a breaking strength of 
58 pounds on 31.6s run at 65 per cent relative humidi- 
tv, and a strength of 68 for 30s run at 52 per cent. In 
the weaving, he said they ran about 75 per cent 
against 85 per cent on cotton. 

“On our 30s spun rayon warp we run about 55-57 
per cent, getting a breaking strength of 60-64,” said 
Mr. Crow of Drayton. In our weaving we carry a 
relative humidity of around 80 per cent, on our spun 
rayon, and get better results than with a lower hu- 
midity. At first we had our spun rayon in our fila- 
ment rayon division, and of course you cannot carry 
high humidities on filament rayon, and we had con- 
siderable trouble with the spun rayon until we moved 
it out into the cotton division.” 


Mr. Morton 


Cleaning Overhead in Spinning Room 


The next question asked for methods and frequen- 
cies of cleaning down overhead in the spinning room. 

J. L. James answered that he blows down once a 
week, covering up the frames under the skylights, and 
after removing the cloths he cleans the frames and 
picks off. “On fine numbers,” he said, “we find once 
a week blowing off gives us sufficient cleaning and 
interferes to a minimum with our production. We 
have the section men, oilers, doffers, etc., help with 
this cleaning.” This is on 31s to 45s. He asked Mr. 
Brannan, about his 65 per cent humidity in spinning, 
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whether these were band-driven frames, and received 
an affirmative answer, and also wanted to know how 
high above the frames the heads were located, and was 
told about 4 feet. He said he runs 58 per cent in 
spinning, double roving, long draft. He said he cleans 
the knurled roll in the long draft mechanism once a 
week. 


Sloughed-off and Ropy Filling 


The next question was an old-timer: what can be 
done to prevent sloughed-off or ropy filling, and the 
chairman called on John S. Lockman, overseer of spin- 
ning, Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C., who replied: 
“Keep the right temperature in the weave room from 
Saturday to Monday” adding, “if you put on a heavy 
enough traveler on the yarn to put it tight on the 
quill and run the traverse fast enough to make it lie 
on there, and have the right lay gear, it will be all 
right except in the weave room on Monday mornings.” 

J. L. James recommended keeping the pitman roll 
running at all times, with a good cam, and running a 
stroke of about 1%4 inches, and, of course, keeping the 
proper weight traveler. “If you reverse the traverse 
and run up slow and down fast you will not have much 
ropy filling,’ said Mr. Brannan. Chairman Morton 
said, “We run ours up slow and down fast, with a 
1°%-inch stroke,” and added that “there are so many 
things we spinners can do that will help that I think 
sometimes we fail to do everything. Sometimes we 
do so many of them and fail to do the very thing 
that would have helped us.” 

Someone asked Mr. Lockman whether he uses a 
solid pitman roll or a ball-bearing one, and he replied 
that “we use one we make ourselves, and it doesn’t 
wear out.” Another inquiry as to whether anyone 
present had experience with a cam with a case-hard- 
ened point brought no replies. 


Do You Wash Out Spinning Bolsters? 


“Is it worth-while,. in overhauling spinning, to take 
out the bolster and mop out the base and wash the 
bolster in kerosene when you are plumbing the spin- 
dle?” was the next question. 

John S. Lockman seemed to express the opinion of 
the majority of those present by replying that, “If 
the company has plenty of money and doesn’t mind 
throwing it away, I guess it would be all right.” He 
added that, “I have never seen where it is worth 5 
cents; if vou will just put a little kerosene in the 
bolster and oil them about every 5 or 6 months with 
kerosene you will not have any trouble. That idea is 
just throwing away money.” 

But J. L. James disagreed. ‘‘What becomes of the 
settlings if you do not clean out the bases?’’, he want- 
ed to know. “We clean out our bases about every two 


years,” he said, “adding that the first time he found 
considerable sediment, sufficient to warrant his clean- 
ing them every two years.” 

“You must use an awfully dirty oil to have any 
settling that would amount to anything in 10 years,” 
commented John 8S. Lockman. “I have examined bases 
many a time, and where you have plenty of oil in there 
you will not have much settling in a base unless you 
use an inferior grade of oil, or maybe are running 
with your caps off so anything could get down in 
there.” 

“Have you had any trouble on long draft yarn skin- 
ning off on the snick plate on the Barber-Colman 
spooler, with a snick plate setting of 31/1000 on 30s?” 
was next asked by Mr. Morton. 

“T have known skinned yarn ever since I was a lit- 
tle boy; you have it on any kind of yarn and on any 
spooler,” said John S. Lockman. “The only remedy I 
know is to raise the guide so it will not skin the yarn.” 
Manning Bolt said this trouble comes from the snick 
plate being set too close, and that on 30s he prefers 
32/1000 setting to 30/1000; he explained that on the 
new Barber-Colman machine this is really a comb 
with teeth in it and if set too close it will skin the 
yarn. 

“We had a great deal of trouble with goods in the 
Weave room as a result of a skinned effect on the 
warp from a Barber-Colman,” another member re-~ 
ported, “and naturally concluded that the plates were 
set too close, but after investigation, we found the 
gouts were coming from previous gouts coming 
through and loading up the guide. We changed our 
cleaning in the spinning room, rather than blowing 
off every 8 hours we changed to blowing off once a 
week with the job stopped off, and after doing that we 
found on 32s we could set the plate at 25/1000 without 
any trouble at all, and the weaving picked up consid- 
erably.” 

The chairman tried to get up a discussion as to 
whether blowing off in the spinning room should be 
eliminated, but was unsuccessful. John S. Lockman 
said blowing off is entirely all right if properly done. 

As to the snick plate setting, J. L. James reported 
that on 3ls warp, he started off wth a 32/1000 set- 
ting but had to open it up to 40/1000 and 41/1000. 
“There is a question in a mill making shade cloths 
for example, as to whether it is better to open them 
up and let these little lumps through, or set them 
closer and catch some of the long slubs.’”’ Mr. Morton 
commented that on close weaves it would not be good 
judgment to open the snick plates, “because they cer- 
tainly would give the weaver something he doesn’t 
want.” 

The next question asked for the best twist multiple 
on 30s warp, tape drive, 1 1/32-inch cotton. Mr. Sharp 
said on print cloth warp he thinks around 4.40 is all 
right. S. L. Crolley, superintendent, 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, runs about 4.00 
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Upon popular demand “‘The Roving Frame’’, by Fay H. Martin, has 
been re-printed, and copies are now available to those that wish to 
order them. The price as before is one dollar per copy as long as the 
present supply lasts, or the book may be secured in conjunction with 
a 3-year subscription to “Cotton” for $2.50, or a 5-year subscription for 
$3.50, new, renewal, or extension. As the readers of ‘“‘Cotton’’ know, 
Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on roving frames, and has for 
a number of years contributed articles on this subject to “Cotton”. A 
compilation of his articles appearing in “Cotton” was printed and sold 
for a dollar per copy. These copies were taken quickly and others 
were ordered. The book of Mr. Martin's art:cles was adopted by textile 
schools in colleges and vocational schools in mills; all of the printed 
copies were again taken and it is only recently that others have been 
available. 

In his book, Mr. Martin covers in such a manner that all may under- 
stand such factors as draft, twist, lay, tension, bobbin of roving analyzed, 
presure of the pressure, the hyperbola curve, the winding of the bobbin, 
reverse twist on the roving frame, taper gearing for a roving frame, 
roving frame cones, roving frame tensions, and the compound. It is 
considered the most complete treatise on the subject available. 














given by Mr. Brannan as a proper twist 
multiple on 30s spun rayon warp, 114 
and 1 9/16-inch staple. 

The final question asked, “In cleaa- 
ing spinning top rolls on long draft ev- 
ery day, do you use a brush, an electric 
cleaner, or do it by hand?” Mr. Ham- 
mond was the only one present indicat- 
ing the use of the vibrating, rotating 
spindle cleaner operated by a_ small 
electric motor; a few there said they 
use a small round brush—the remain- 
der apparently doing this cleaning by 
hand. 

The meeting adjourned before lunch- 
eon, and a great many of the delegates 
attended the football game between Fur- 
man University and the Citadel in the 
afternoon. 
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Weavers and Slashers Meet 


Discuss experience with sago, tapioca, and corn; thin boiling starch 


versus pearl and enzymes; lubrication of looms; and conditioning filling 


LASHING AND WEAVING questions were discussed 

at the meeting of the South Carolina Weavers’ 

and Slashers’ division of the Southern Textile 
Association Saturday morning, October 22, at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, 8. C. J. L. Lyons, su- 
perintendent, Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, general 
chairman of the South Carolina division, presided, 
with Henry E. Littlejohn, stylist and designer of the 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, leading the discussion 
in a capable manner. The visiting speaker was Bur- 
nett R. Maybank, governor-elect of South Carolina, 
who advised that included in his program is induc- 
ing capital to the state in an industrial expansion 
program. A large crowd was present. 


Slashing Questions 


The first question was Which produces the best? 
weaving results: The starch manufacturer’s thin boil- 
ing starch or pearl starch liquefied with enzymes? O. 
E. Bishop, Inman (S. C.) Mills, said upon being 
called upon, “I have seen some good running work 
with both of them. I cannot say 
which is the best, but I would think 
it is cheaper to use the pearl! starch 
with the enzymes.” W. E. Ham- 
mond, Balfour (N. C.) Mills, does 
does not know which type of starch 
is the best, but he likes the thick 
boiling starch and has used it for 
the past 10 years. “There is not a 
great deal of difference except in 
the cost,” he said. 

George D. Fryfogle, Brandon 
Corporation, Greenville, answered, 
“We are using thick boiling stareh 
with enzyme and get along well, but 
I believe thin boiling starch would 
have less chance to get wrong. With | 
the mixture (on thick boiling starch and enzymes) 
you have to be mighty careful or you will have trouble, 
and will not get the same thing. Our work is run- 
ning good.” J. M. Bolt, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun Fails, 
preferred the thin boiling starch and said, “I think 
thin boiling starch is by far much better. I have got- 
ten better results with it.” 

The chairman requested Guy L. Morrison, Penick 
& Ford Co., Ltd., Inc., starch manufacturers, to of- 
fer an opinion and he replied, “Some mills use pear! 
starch liquefied with enzymes. While they get along 
all right with it, many like to use thin boiling 
starch; they get good results with both, however. 
Pearl starch with enzymes is slightly cheaper. I! 
have never seen enzymes used on 100x60, but I have 
seen enzymes on 80x80 constructions and lower 
counts.” Luther Knowles, The Clinton Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., was also called on and he agreed 
with Mr. Morrison, adding that “you must weigh 
[enzymes and starch] it to get good results. 
Whether the cost in the long run is cheaper, is the 
question,” he finished. 

W. W. Rodgers, F. W. Poe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Greenville, said, “We have been on pearl and 





Mr. Littlejohn 
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used an enzyme for the last 6 years and we get good 
results with it.” This is used on 80x80 goods and 
he has never tried it on broadcloth. When Mr. 
Knowles again suggested that weighing the ingredi- 
ents of the size mix would prove helpful, Mr. bolt 
advised that the enzymes can be purchased from the 
manufacturers in packages of any size and ot ti 
correct weight. 


it 


Experience with Sago and Tapioca and Corn 


What has been YOur expe rience with SagO ard 
pioca as compared to corn starch? was the second que 
tion on the list. “We have had experience with all 
three,” replied Frank D. Lockman, Monarch Mills, 
Lockhart, S. C., “and we have secured good results 
with all three. We feel that tapioca and corn have 
equal value as far as manufacturing is concerned.” 
He did not speak favorably of sago, saying that the 
main objection to this is that it cuts the reeds, 
though he has found a few mill men who do not 
nave this trouble with sago. “Our experience with 
sago was that after two or three months a new reed 
would have from one to three dents cut in the sel- 
vage. From that standpoint, I do not see how we 
can use sago unless it is improved. I understand 
it {difficulty with cut reeds] is in the starch and not 
in the compound. Tapioca and corn have equal 
value; tapioca has a larger percentage of moisture 
in it.”” George Moore, Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Com- 
pany, reported that he formerly ran tapioca but is 
now using corn starch. R. B. Jones, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, said, ““We have had experience with 
corn and tapioca and we prefer corn,” and O. A. 
Sullivan, Gaffney (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, 
asserted, “I am acorn man.” This latter statement 
refers to corn starch. 

Mr. Hammond has tried sago and tapioca, using 
over two cars of the former, but he thinks tapioca 
does mighty well. According to him, sago does not 
have much binding property and has more moisture. 
He still thinks tapioca is a poor excuse for starch 
and humorously added that he includes belt glue 
as an ingredient of his size mix to hold the tapioca 
on the yarn, and still gets much trash out of a car 
of tapioca—from bugs to straw. 


Percentage of Dry Size for Good Weaving 


The third question was What per cent of dry siz 
added to yarn is best for your weaving? J. D. Deloac' 
Mayfair Cotton Mill, Arcadia, S. C., uses from 1014 
to ll per cent. J. J. Clark, Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, S. C., uses about 12 per cent on construc- 
tions ranging from 44x40 to 80x80. A. F. Hedge- 
path, Easley Cotton Mills, Liberty, S. C., uses 8% 
per cent on 64x60. A. F. Hunt, Marion (N. C.) Man- 
ufacturing Company, reported 11% per cent on print 
cloths. Smith Crow, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
was called on and said, “I think it depends entirely 
on the yarns that you are using and the cloth con 
struction. We find on high count broadcloth. 
around 128x68 to 144 sley, that about 12 per cent 
size gives best results. On lower constructions, 
88x80, 80x80, and lower, it depends on the yarns. 
With 40s, 50s, and 60s we come down to 6 or 8 per 
cent, depending on the size of the yarn and the con- 
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struction of the goods. 

R. T. Stutts, Woodside Cotton Mills Company, 
Fountain Inn, S. C., asked, “What would be a good 
per cent of size on spun rayon?” W. B. Williams, 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, advised using a heavier 
size than on cotton goods, but he does not know the 
percentage. Mr. Crow answered that from 5 to 6 
per cent is about right, and that it is not hard to 
get the rayon to retain the size, in fact the difficulty 
is to prevent over-sizing of spun rayon at the slash- 
er. Mr. Crow uses the regular cotton slasher. Ben 
Swink of the Drayton Mills does not set the tem- 
perature at any certain degree but runs the cylinders 
hot enough to dry the yarn; he knows that there is 
less than one pound of pressure on the cylinders and 
is running 20 yards per minute. 

J. L. Lyons reported that on spun rayon the siz- 
ing must be lighter. His plant uses a gum size and 
lubricates with a soluble oil. The mix in the size 
box must be kept at a constant temperature of from 
140 degrees to 170 degrees; if it becomes too hot the 
mix will break down and if it becomes too cool it 
will coagulate. The spun rayon should be left with 
a moisture content of from 10 to 12 per cent. Also 
the tension must be less on rayon than cotton when 
running at the slasher. 


Life of Woolen Slasher Blanket 


The next discussion was on the life of a woolen 
slasher blanket. R. L. Bowen, Norris Cotton Mills 
Company, Cateechee, S. C., gets three weeks’ run 
from a blanket on 40 hours a week shift. Mr. Swink 
contended that it all depends on the quality of the 
blanket, saying that it might last two weeks or two 
shifts. R. R. Stovall, Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, said the blankets will run from two to four 
weeks, depending on the grade of the goods being 
run. He pointed out that on dyed goods the blanket 
will not last as long as on gray goods. The chair- 
man asked if length of the blanket has anything to 
do with the life of it. One man reported that a mill 
tried the double length blanket and it lasted twice 
as long as the regular length blanket, but the cot- 
ton shed off much worse on the double length blan- 
ket. Still another mill reporting said that when the 
new blanket was to be put on the squeeze rolls, two 
yards of the old blanket were cut off and put over 
the new blanket in order to break the new blanket 
in properly. Going back to the question of double 
length slasher blankets, Mr. Bolt has tried this and 
does not like it because there is too much cushion 
for the yarn and there is not as good uniformity and 
the size is not squeezed out properly from the yarn, 
there being more size left in the yarn with the long- 
er blanket. He also is of the opinion that the life 
of the blanket depends on the construction of the 
goods, and also on the speed of the slasher. He has 
also discovered that the blankets last longer when 
light size is used than when heavy size is applied. 

Mr. Hammond keeps a record of new slasher 
blanket installations and has found that he gets 
150 running hours on the 6-yard blanket, running 
461% yards per minute and making 80x80 goods. He 
gets greater life on lighter size mixes. A new blan- 
ket will change the percentage of size left in the 
yarn by 2% per cent if the blanket is not broken in. 
When changing the blankets he breaks them in on 


the back roll. 
Discussion on Weaving 


The first weaving question asked for a schedule 
for lubricating Model-X looms. Mr. Bolt uses the 
oiling schedule recommended by the makers of 
Non-Fluid oil. Mr. Hammond follows the schedule 
of oiling the cam, crank, and pick shafts once every 
80 hours. The take-up and let-off motions are lu- 
bricated once a week, and the loom is oiled thorough- 


ly all over when the warp is out. 
He reported excellent results by us- 
ing the proper lubrication material 
and methods. His Model-X looms 
have been running 314 years and 
upon examination of the parts, it 
was discovered by a Draper repre- 
sentative that only the slower mov- 
ing parts appear to be worn and 
these only slightly. Mr. Hammond 
attributes this to the judgment of 
the oiler, who evidently did not 
think the slower parts needed as 
much lubrication. These looms are 
equipped with 30 high-pressure 





Mr. Crow 


fittings each. 

Is it worthwhile to condition filling on medium 
numbers? was next on the prepared questionnaire. Mr. 
Lockman thought it worthwhile to condition filling if 
kinky filling could be prevented no other way. Mr. 
Bolt also considers it necessary if there is trouble 
with filling kinking and if the spinner cannot reduce 
the twist enough to prevent this. Another mill con- 
ditions the filling going into 100x60 goods but does 
not on the 80x80. Mr. Bishop does not condition. G. 
V. Hanna, Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mill, said that 
if his mill could get by without the filling kinking 
he would not condition. The consensus of opinion 
was that the conditioning is essential if the filling is 
likely to kink, otherwise, it is unnecessary, proving 
that conditioning of filling is helpful in preventing 
kinks. One man asked if it is necessary to condi- 
tion spun rayon filling, and the answer he received 
was negative. 

The next question asked for average stops per 
loom hour on print cloth constructions and what per- 
centage of stops are caused by slubs. On 64x60 
goods, J. L. Adams, Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., re- 
ported .40 stops per loom per hour. Mr. Hammond 
on 80x80 has from .60 to .65, and Mr. Bishop on the 
same construction has about .50. J. H. Burgess, 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Fountain Inn, has .30 to 
.oo on 64x60 and on 80x80 from .40 to .45. This is 
en Strict Low Middling cotton with a breaking 
strength of 60 on the warp. Mr. Bolt has recently 
made tests and finds on 68x72 the stops per loom 
per hour are .30, with weak yarn and slubs or gouts 
each causing about 80 per cent of the stops. Gouts 
and weak yarn cause trouble in about the same pro- 
portion on 80x80, but. the stops are up to .45 or .46. 


The Life of the Shuttle 


Seeming never to tire of the discussion on shut- 
tle life, several reports were given. Mr. Lockman, 
upon being asked, said that his shuttles last about 
18 months in the Model-E looms running 170 picks 
per minute. M. B. Lancaster, Pacolet (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., said the number of harness have effect on the 
life of the shuttle. The average shuttle will not last 
as long on a 4-harness twill as on two-harness work. 
Another member said that much depends on the class 
of the goods being run and gave from 12 to 14 months 
as the average life of the shuttle on print cloths. One 
man gave 13 months as the average when running 
two 40-hour shifts. Mr. Bolt has Model-X looms in- 
stalled about 15 months ago and he is just changing 
the shuttles, which are quite worn out now. He add- 
ed that the use of staggered harness raise the shut- 
tle cost. Mr. Hammond reported an average shuttle 
life of 2800 hours, about 8% months on Model-X 
looms. 


Broken and Worn Loom Parts 


Who passes on broken or worn loom parts and de- 
cides whether they should be discarded or repaired? 
was the next question. Mr. Rogers said that all his 
broken loom parts are carried back to the supply 
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room when a new part is secured. Another man has 
his second hand inspect the part before letting the 
loom fixer get a new one. Mr. Burgess has some 
parts that the loom fixer must carry back to the sup- 
ply room to be repaired while others (that cannot 
be repaired) are thrown away. Mr. Hanna has a 
mechanic to pass on the broken and worn parts— 
the redeemable ones are repaired and the others dis- 
carded. Mr. Lockman’s section men pass on the 
usefulness of worn and broken loom parts, but when 
supplies begin costing too much the second hand 
writes orders for them. He knows what is going on 
at all times. M. W. Rogers, Chadwick-Hoskins Com- 
pany, Plant No. 2, Charlotte, has the second hand 
write orders for suppy parts and the worn or broken 
parts are placed in a bin, where they are inspected 
by the overseer at the end of each week to deter- 
mine redeemable parts. 

When asked the cause of “rowey” cloth on rayon, 
worn gears, worn friction in let-off motion, and too 
much humidity were given by one man. In a dis- 
cussion of “too much” humidity, it was advised that 
58 per cent humidity is run on filament rayon. The 
spun rayon is run in the regular cotton weave shed, 
though it is preferable to run it in a separate room 
where atmospheric conditions can be controlled to 
suit those required. 

Can spun rayon be successfully woven without Staf- 
ford thread cutter? was next. Mr. Crow advised that 


he has always used this equipment. Another mem- 
ber does not use the Stafford thread cutter, but has 
many jerkbacks, which he believes would be elimi- 
nated if the cutter were used. At present a metal 
fitting is being used on the regular cutter to hold the 
yarn. 

W. W. Cobb, Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee. S. C.. 
asked if it is necessary to change the shuttle length 
or the length of the bobbin to get away from filling 
breaks on spun rayon. Mr. Crow has never run the 
8-inch bobbin. He went on spun rayon and did not 
bother the length of the bobbin. Formerly his plant 
was equipped with the 62-inch bobbin and since 
going onto spun rayon they have begun changing to 
the 7°g-inch bobbin and are still getting excellent 
results. He has not used the enamel bobbin since 
quitting conditioning filling with steam. Still an- 
other member reported that in stopping filling 
breaks, it is customary to have the fixers tighten the 
shuttle springs on the 8-inch quills once each week. 
As the springs become loose the quills are off cen- 
ter or are high and low, causing more filling breaks. 
He thinks he might get along with fewer filling 
breaks on the shorter quill. He is using the regular 
black cast iron Draper shuttle eye. Charles L. Wil- 
liams, Draper Corporation, advised the use of the 
No. 274 or open-type shuttle eye instead of the No. 
183 or regular shuttle eye, as the latter has too much 
tension placed on the filling for use on spun rayon. 
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STA Division Meets in Burlington 


Again Study Long Draft Roving; Hear Talk On Air Condi- 


tioning; Interest Shown in Full-Fashioned Hosiery Problem 


sion of the Southern Textile Association held its 

regular fall meeting October 22 at the Broad 
Street School, Burlington, N. C., and discussed long 
draft roving, weaving, and full-fashioned hosiery. L. 
J. Rushworth, president of the Association, spoke on 
the Wage and Hour law, taking up its provisions and 
the obstacles likely to be encountered, how they are 
provided for, etc. S. C. Stimson, The Bahnson Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C., delivered an interesting 
and highly technical talk on the present trends in air 
conditioning in textile mills; he pointed out the prac- 
ticability of evaporative cooling. An entertaining talk 
was made by F. R. Owen of Burlington. W. J. Jen- 
nings, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, was in charge 
of the meeting, with J. O. Thomas, Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, secretary of the division, assisting. 


Long Draft Carding 


Joe Inscoe, Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Coolee- 
mee, N. C., led the discussion on long draft carding. 
The first question was How is the best way to propor- 
tion drafts on a long draft roving frame for 1-inch 
cotton? What is the maximum draft that can be suc- 
cessfully run on a long draft roving frame processing 
1-inch cotton? In introducing this question Mr. Inscoe 
remarked that he has been having some experience 
with long draft at his plant and has found that the 
best results are secured in having a back draft of 
3.12 and a front draft of 3.3, with a total draft of 11. 
S. S. Holt, Travora Manufacturing Company, Graham, 
N. C.. responded that he has practically the same con- 
ditions. He runs two processes of drawing in connec- 
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tion with the 5-roll system (of long 
draft) and one process drawing 
when using the 4-roll long draft. 
He called attention to sketches he 
had placed in the auditorium for the 
members to see after the meeting 
adjourned. 

M. R. Harden, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, plant No. 4, Dur- 
ham, said that this seemed to be 
opposite to what he has on long 
draft roving, in which the front 
draft is practically double that of 

Mr. Jennings the back, the total draft being 13, 

Chairman back draft about half the front 
draft. J. H. Simpson, Glen Raven 
Cotton Mills Company, Burlington, reported that 
he is getting better results from his 5-roll long 
draft frame by using two processes of drawing. J. 
L. Fonville, King Cotton Mills Corporation, Burl- 
ington, pointed out that in cutting out the slub- 
ber and making yarns above 16s this is sufficient as 
the back rolls act as the slubber and the front rolls 
as the intermediate. 

When asked by Mr. Holt the grade and staple of 
cotton being run, Mr. Harden advised that he is using 
a good grade of 1 1/16-inch stock, whereupon Mr. Holt 
said that he has found a 15/16-inch staple will draft 
just as well on long draft. However, he has not made 
over 24s yarn. In answer to the maximum draft to be 
successfully run on a long draft roving frame process- 
ing l1-inch cotton Mr. Holt gave his experience of find- 
ing that it is possible to draft up to 21, depending 
upon the type of frame, 4-roll or 5-roll. He runs 4 
creel out and puts a new creel in on the doff, running 
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his pieces back on the drawings. By 
this method he has very few ends 
down. Mr. Harden then asked if 
Mr. Holt runs the pieces back on 
both processes of drawing, and the 
latter answered that he runs the 
pieces back on one process and as 
there is such a little difference in 
the grain sliver, it does not affect 
the evenness of the work. 

What is the best humidity to 
have around long draft roving 
frames? was the next question. Mr. 
Holt runs a relative humidity of 
about 55 per cent. Mr. Inscoe has 
found that humidity of around 57 
per cent is too high and has 
dropped his to 50 per cent, which change brought 
better results. Most members considered that a 
relative humidity of from 50 to 55 per cent gives 
better results on long draft roving. In answer to a 
question as to whether there is need for more humidity 
on rayon and wool than on cotton, Claude Williams, 
Marshall Field & Company, Spray, N. C., remarked 
that in his experience he has found it requires a little 
less humidity on rayon and wool than on cotton and 
rayon. 

Next on the prepared questionnaire was (a) How 
would you card yarn if you wanted to have your core 
made from 30s 1-inch cotton and you were going to 
plait rayon around it? (b) Give twist you would have 
in your 30s cotton yarn. Would it be right or left- 
hand twist? (c) Also give twist you would put in your 
plaited yarn to make it look smooth. State denier and 
hank roving you would use of 100 per cent rayon so 
that when wrapped around the core of 30s yarn you 
would spin 13.65s yarn. Mr. Simpson and Mr. Fonville 
jointly discussed the first part of this question, agree- 
ing that the method should depend on the effect de- 
sired. Generally speaking, the rayon is put on the 
twister or spinning frame, depending on the desired 
effect. One member stated that he has used right- 
and left-hand twist and finds it better to have a soft 
twist for his core yarn'as when the rayon plait is 
added the desired twist will be maintained. Mr. Fon- 
ville considers it better to use a soft twist, depending 
upon the draft on the spinning frame, and uses a 
shorter draft when considering the core. He also stat- 
ed that finer denier will lay closer together and give 
better results than a heavy denier. T. C. Pegram, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Cooleemee, wanted to 
know if anyone finds it better to use rayon or acetate, 
to which J. R. Copland replied that this depends upon 
the type of yarn desired, but finds that rayon runs 
better than acetate. 


Mr. Rushworth 


Discussion on Weaving 


The first weaving question was What systematic 
method do you have of checking the let-off, take-up 
feeler, and thread cutter motions, other than the work 
done by the loom fixer? R.S. Mayberry, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, Cooleemee, has the head loom fixer, 
loom fixer, and weaver patrol the alleys and check the 
thread cutters, let-off, and take-up motions. If the 
loom fixer does not have time, the weavers check the 
alleys while the battery fillers keep the thread cutters 
unchoked, and the weaver also watches his alleys and 
keeps a check on the feelers and thread cutters. L. 
J. Davis of the same mill finds it advisable to have 
one man to check the feelers and one to check cutters 
as this method gives a closer check-up. 

In a discussion of reducing jerked-in filling and 
breaks on the transfer on soft spun filling, Mr. Davis 
advised that he has a good loom fixer to keep constant 
check on boxes and picker sticks, emphasizing the fact 
that it is important to know that the fixer understands 
the proper setting of the pickers. 





Mr. Rushworth was elected president of 
STA at Blowing Rock, N. C., last summer. 


Concerning a method of check- 
ing on the percentage of filling 
waste left on quills knocked out at 
the transfer of the loom, H. M. 
Matthews, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Spray, said that he has no 
more than 11 yards of filling on 
the bunch, the maximum width of 
the cloth being 100 inches. He has 
the weaver to check the bunches; 
also the overseer of spinning check ; 
the bunches for the spinning room 
after the filling has been knocked 
out. 

The last weaving question was 
To what extent do you find the 
clutch spindle of advantage to the 
weave room? Of disadvantage to the spinning room? J. 
R. Copland finds that he gets better results from the 
clutch spindle because the quill will stay on the spin- 
dle better, thus enabling him to get a more uniform 
bunch. Mr. Simpson remarked that in his small 
amount of experience with this type of spindle he has 
found that thread gets in the clutches and causes the 
bobbins to be insecurely seated. Mr. Alexander thinks 
the clutch spindle is of advantage to the weave room 
but a disadvantage to the spinning room when it 
comes to cleaning the spindles as the thread is diffi- 
cult to remove from the spindle before setting on the 
empty bobbins. Mr. Holt told of his using a brass 
bushing quill, which he thinks is a great aid where 
an ordinary spindle is used. 


Mr. Thomas 


Formation of Good Selvages 
in Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


By J. Lloyd Brewer 
Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


(Delivered at the Burlington meeting of the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia division of the Southern Textile Assocation, Oc- 
tober 22, 1938.) 


I took my parts catalog last night and tried to analyze 
the parts which are concerned in the formation of selvages, 
and I found that the phase of knitting which must be 
clearly understood before one attempts to understand the 
formation of selvages is the process of yarn feeding and 
sinking. Full-fashioned machines first kink the yarn suc- 
cessively between every two needles by means of the sink- 
ers. This is not advantageous in so far as the knitting 
is concerned but is a condition necessitated by mechanical 
limitations. Far better results could be obtained if the 
yarn feeding and sinking could occur successively at each 
needle. So, since such is the case, the first consideration in 
feeding is carrier lead, which may vary but can only func- 
tion properly at a minimum of 9 sinkers ahead of the last 
Sinker reaching its forward position. We encounter this 
difficulty more often in the cotton plaiting of the splicing 
and heel, where we find the shortest possible lead produces 
the best plaiting but brings about selvage loops caused by 
the top of the last active sinker striking the thread, which 
because of the short lead runs at a greater angle from the 
carrier tube to the sinker throat. 

In yarn sinking we have to consider also the coulier 
motion, which imparts the reciprocating motion to the spli- 
cing shaft. This motion should always be maintained equi- 
lateral, for if it were out of time it would proportionately 
disturb the carrier lead. It should also have all wear in its 
hinge pins and gears taken up and the brake tightened pe- 
riodically to prevent the carriers on the selvages moving 
during the narrowing action. Worn friction boxes should 
be replaced, and likewise glazed friction leathers. The last 
mentioned is one of the greatest sources of evil. I took 
that problem to the superintendent of a leather tannery, 
who advised me that the best preventive of glaze would be 
the same oils that are extracted from the hides during the 
tanning process and that these could best be procured and 
applied through the medium of any reputable belt dressings, 
which are compounded with those oils as a base. This I 
found decidedly superior to the conventional castor and 
neat’s-foot oil mixtures. 
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ATTENTION, 
ALL BELT USERS! 


Only ONE cord belt has this patented 
BALANCED construction that insures 
a true-running belt 












7—| BALANCED BODY made of 


he -cord iralled - 
. _— — = wee — laid parallel to axis of belt 
tinuously without a splice. Cord F-=-+*~2Z ie 

, ‘ rear = d — made of fabric in which 
on opposing sides of belt axis is } >—— 
twisted in opposite directions to 
neutralize torque of cord. 


BALANCED COVER 


—~+— alternate warp threads are 
twisted in opposite direc- 
tions to prevent side-creep. 











HE truly sensational success of 


the Goodyear COMPASS Cord 
transmission belt in solving indus- 
try’s most difficult belting prob- 
lems has led to many imitations 
seeking to capitalize on the magic 
word “cord.” 


But what makes the Goodyear 
COMPASS the truest-running, most 
nearly stretchless belt on the mar- 
ket —what gives it such exception- 
ally high flex-life and long wear— 
is a fully patented method of cord 
construction no other belt manu- 
facturer can employ! 


The Goodyear COMPASS Cord is 
a modernized flat belt version 
of the ancient rope drive. With 
rope drives, as you know, it is 
necessary to use grooved pulleys 

to keep the ropes 






from running 





BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires 







off due to their 
torque or twisting action. 


In the COMPASS this torque is 
balanced by twisting the ropes, or 
cords,on opposing sides of the belt 
axis in opposite directions. Alter- 
nate warp threads in the fabric 
cover are similarly twisted. This 
patented construction in both 
body and cover neutralizes any 
tendency to run off the pulley 
with an equal pull toward the 
opposite side, insuring a belt that 
runs true. 


More than this, it permits Good- 
year to use larger, stronger cord, 
eliminating fabric plies entirely 
in the carcass, and making a thin- 
ner, stronger belt with far higher 


flex-life and longer service-life. 







The best proof of this is the 
remarkable performance otf 
COMPASS belts on industry's hard- 
est drives. From two to five times 
longer life with practically no 
stretch is typical. So don't be de- 
ceived by the word “cord.” The 
Goodyear COMPASS Cord belt is 
the only belt in the world with 
patented balanced cord construc- 
tion that insures true-running, 
high flex-life,low streteh and maxi- 
mum wear. Totest COMPASS superi- 
ority for yourself, call the nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 


Goods Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 
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The carrier rods and their bearings are 
another factor in yarn sinking. Unless kept 
well oiled the bearings develop wear, which 
permits the rods to buckle, making it impos- 
sible to maintain the carrier tube settings at 
the center of the sinker spaces and 1/64th be- 
low the sinker tops. This condition can of 
course be alleviated by removing the carrier 
bracket covers and filing both brackets and 
covers to a closer fit for the rods, leaving pos- 
sibly .003 of play in there. 

Following yarn sinking comes dividing. 
when the dividers move forward en masse, one 
for every two needles. Their throats engage 
the straight bars of yarn before each pair of 
needles and, by continued movement between 
the needles, kink the yarn around each needle. 
Here, I beliéve, may be the cause of the trou- 
ble experienced by the person who volunteered the question 
of selvages. Full-fashioned machines manufactured prior to 
the last eight years were built to make the conventional 
square heel. Therefore they had only the so-called split or 
selvage divider extending inwardly from each end of the 
sinker head to the limit of the narrowing finger travel, the 
rest of the dividers being of the plain type. Then came 
the Pointex heel and the French heel, which necessitated the 
use of split dividers in al] but the narrowest instep portion 
of the head. The split divider has an extra throat formed in 
its nose which functions only at such times as the earrier is 
located over it during selvage formation. The object of the 
throat, of course, is to prevent the formation of a loop in 
the section of yarn extending from the selvage sinker to 
the carrier tube. The use of a plain divider on the selyage 
permits that loop to be drawn and to appear as such on 
the selvage. The only correction for that condition, there- 
fore, is the replacing of plain dividers with split dividers. 

Following the dividing the needles move downward and 
toward the press, with the catchbar holding the sinkers and 
dividers at their forward position to maintain the new yarn 
kinking. The object of pressing, of course, is to close the 
needle beard with the newly formed kinks beneath, and to 
permit the previously formed row of loops to leave the 
needles. At this point the gauging or timing of the needle 
bar motion should be such as to permit the beard of the 
selvage needle to close without touching the previously 
formed loop, nor to pinch the yarn which forms the new 





Rayon Demand Outlook Good 
for Last Quarter tal 
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rayon 
fabricators 


Despite the heavy shipments of ray- 
low to normal. 


on yarn by American producers during 
the third quarter of 1938, there are in- 





Mr. Copland 


survey, states the Organon, is that to- 
inventories held by 
and 
The high rayon ship- a 
ments of the last three months actual- 


loop around the selvage needles. 

Another point to check when selvage trou- 
bles develop is in the knocking over of the 
stitch. The sinkers should not be permitted to 
recede far enough to allow the yarn extend- 
ing from the selvage to the carrier tube to fall 
outside the selvage sinker, as that again will 
cause a long loop. Here, too, the draw-off mo- 
tion must be considered for if too much weight 
is carried it will cause the selvage needles to 
flex sufficiently to rise on the wrong side of 
their sinkers. 

The next point to check is when the needles 
reach the level of the sinker throats while 
coming up. At this point their tips should lie 
evenly in the bottom of the throats. If too 
deep, a loop is formed around the needle ad- 
jacent to the selvage; while if not deep 
enough the selvage needle may lose its stitch on the suc- 
ceeding course. Either of these conditions can be caused 
by bad ecatchbar adjustment, presser roller adjustment, or 
poor needle alignment or adjustment. 

Among other causes of poor selvages can be found 
excessive speed, hard silk, silk soaking (stickiness), and 
twisting. A left-turn yarn never makes as good a selvage 
on the right side; and, conversely, a right twist never makes 
as good a selvage on the left side. Compensated twists are 
preferred for good selvaging. 

As in many other types of machinery, cleanliness pays 
dividends, for we can not make good selvages with gummed- 
up tension wires, tension rings, dirty moistening felts, or- 
snappers and carriers. 


Following the foregoing paper on full-fashioned 
hosiery monufacture, officers for the division were 
elected to serve until the spring of 1940. Chairman, 
W. J. Jennings, Minneola Manufacturing Company, 
Gibsonville, N. C.; vice-chairman, J. R. Copland, E. M. 
Holt Plaid Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C.; secretary, J. 
O. Thomas, director of education and training, Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Spray, N. C. Executive com- 
mittee, S. S. Holt, Travora Manufacturing Company, 
Graham, N. C.; and Howard Barton, Marshall Field 
& Company, Spray, N. C. 
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E. J. Eaddy, Spartanburg, was 
awarded a patent on a suction clean- 
ing hood disposed above the comb of 
warper for withdrawing lint from 


the comb, and also having a suction 


produ- 


distributors are 














dications that the demand will contin- 
ue good during the last quarter of the 
year, according to the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economies Bu- 
reau, Ine. Actual deliveries of yarn 
during September were slightly below 
those of August due primarily to the 
smaller number of working days last 
month. While producers expect a fa- 
vorable market for the remainder of 
the year, shipments are not expected to 
hold at the extremely high July-Sep- 
tember levels. Rather, deliveries are 
expected to reflect the true demand, 
with perhaps a small additional inven- 
tory-building demand coming from re- 
tail channels. The Organon for the 
first time has made a survey of the en- 
tire industry to ascertain the current 
inventory status at various stages of 
production and distribution. The sur- 
vey showed that rayon stocks are low 
in all branches of the industry except 
among weavers. 

The significant point revealed by the 


ly have resulted only in building up 
inventories to reasonable levels in the 
primary rayon fabrication; 
in the rayon distribution channels, in- 
ventories are still Actual ship- 
ments of yarn from producers’ plants in 
September again exceeded production 
with the result that producers’ yarn 
stocks at the end of September amount- 
ed to a 1.8 months’ supply as compared 
with a figure of 2.8 months’ supply at 
the end of August. 

* 
Textile Patents Granted 

for Looms and Warpers 


Stages of 


low. 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., Moten E. 
Tanner, Spartanburg, S. C., was grant- 
ed a patent on a beam lock for looms 
whereby a quickly detachable member 
is provided for holding the warp beam 
in place in a very rigid manner. It is 
understood that this attachment has al- 
ready been placed on a number of 
looms. 


means associated with the warp beam 
for removing lint therefrom. 


» 


New Model Automatic Boiler 
Water Control 


The Johnson Corporation, Three 
Rivers, Mich., has announced improve- 
ments in its boiler water control equip- 
ment. One of these is the re-designed 
electrode holder, installed either in the 
gauge glass tappings by “Y” fittings or 
with equalizing pipe, as conditions sug- 
gest. Its purpose is to complete an 
electric circuit when the boiler water 
level falls below normal level, the wa- 
ter itself acting as a conductor between 
the two electrodes and the ground to 
operate an electric feed valve or con- 
trol a boiler feed pump. Other improve- 
ments have been made in the relay 
which controls the make-up valve of 
the pump. The introduction of a third 
electrode provides for a low water cut- 
out circuit. A wider range of models 
is now built than formerly. 
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... ahd you get more for your money CH 
today with the modern roll covering — 


O experienced traveler wants 
to go back to the trains of a 
few years ago. People have learned 
to expect “better service, greater 
speed, added efficiency—in short, 
more for their money from the 
modern streamliners. For the same 
reason, experienced mill men don’t 
want to go back to old-style roll 
covering. They have learned to 
expect more service and efficiency 
for their money from the modern 
roll covering—cork. That is why 
they are running more than 
6,000,000 active spindles on Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
Your initial investment in cork 
cots is no greater than in other roll 
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covering materials. Yet cork cots 
bring you a 3-way saving in operat- 
ing costs. In the first place, they 
last longer because they can be 
made new time and again by 
rebuffing. That means extra hours 
of service. Second, quicker assem- 
bly at lower cost brings added sav- 
ings. Third, you save also through 
better running work. 

Cork cots give you stronger, more 
uniform yarn through better running 
work. They cut down eyebrowing. 
They reduce end breakage, clearer 
waste, and top roll laps. And they 
are less affected by hard ends. 

Nature gives cork the physical 
properties which make it the ideal 











roll covering material. Precision 
manufacture by Armstrong adds 
the uniformity necessary to pro- 
duce good yarn. All Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots are exactly alike. And 
each cot is exactly uniform over its 
full spinning surface and through- 
out its entire wall thickness. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the 
modern roll covering—Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots. Let the Armstrong sales- 
man show you production figures of 
mills spinaing your range of num- 
bers. Or write to Armstrong Cork 
Products Co., Industrial : 
Division, Textile Products 
Section, Lancaster, Pa. 





ARMSTRONGS Cxtrva Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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URRENT IEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


CTOBER CAME IN with conditions which in the 
() old days would have shown green lights for 
an indefinitely long way along the economic 
road. Some observers, in spite of the new era in busi- 
ness under the influence of political intervention, 
were enthusiastic enough to forecast an unprece- 


dented up- 

Recovery, with reservations, ward move- 

under unfathomable New Deal ment. Euro- 

pean inter- 

ests at the start of the fina] 1938 quarter were taking 

courage for a world upturn economically, on tidings 
from this country. 

Textiles move with the general tide and yet they 
have their conditions apart, one notably in recent 
years of being singled out by the government as a 
guinea pig for politico-economic experiments. They 
were the first under the NRA and were a special vic- 
tim of processing taxes under the AAA, paying a 
penalty for excesses of experiment in these directions 
until they were thrown overboard. 

Textile manufacturers now are co-operating with 
the government in putting into effect the new wage 
and hour regulations. We do not class such legislation 
among the rash experiments mentioned above, al- 
though adjustments to the new conditions may be dif- 
ficult. Not the least of these is the problem of car- 
ing for those unfortunates who are crippled or below 
average and it appears that many workers will suffer 
loss of employment, at least for a time. 

It seems that the efforts of textile men to co-op- 
erate must always be countered with a new govern- 
mentally imposed obstacle, however, under the New 
Deal. Hints of renewed processing taxes have been 
thrown out. Worse than that, perhaps, on the eve of 
a forward movement in which textile manufacturers 
have seen hopes of emerging from a long period of 
unprofitable operations there was issued from Wash- 
ington a threat of new competition by government 
manufacture of cotton goods. 

Thus, in spite of securities moving rapidiy upward, 
predictions of industrial spending to at least $5,000,- 
000,000 in the next 15 months and forecasts of wide- 
spread shifting of WPA workers into private busi- 
ness activity, one was constrained to accept the rose- 
ate signs of recovery at mid-October with reservations 
from a textile standpoint. Prices of cotton goods had 
moved slightly upward from the depression level, but 
were still inordinately low. 

What Will "It" Do Next? 

What the government already has done in textiles 
made it no idle threat when the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture said it might be necessary 
for the government to manufacture cotton goods. The 
hosiery industry recently protested the establishment 
of various homestead plants, at the same time facing 


the threat of an extension of government production 
facilities. What can be done in hosiery can be done 
in cotton goods. 

This new suggestion of the government, part of 
the scheme for subsidizing markets for the “sub- 
merged third’’, is another of those half-baked econom- 
ic ideas bound to hamper rather than help economic 
adjustments that the Administration professedly de- 
sires. Special markets created by subsidized distribu- 
tion of surplus products to a certain class would au- 
tomatically put up to only a part of the people (two- 
thirds theoretically, but we can see the favored third 
growing like the WPA through political influence) the 
carrying on of normal business. Inevitable loss would 
ensue—and more government burden. 

Textile manufacture was in the vanguard of indus- 
tries when the current recovery started early in the 
summer. That meant more employment and begin- 
ning toward the absorption of workers which would 
if promoted and encouraged relieve the government 
of an overwhelming burden (overwhelming because the 
people cannot sustain it permanently). But it will 
not be promoted by measures (never anything more 
inopportune) than those recently proposed. That is, 
a plan which would divide the country into burden 
bearers and a privileged or supported class. 

Aside from such untimely developments, the prod- 
uct of unfathomable political-economic minds, cotton 
textile conditions were auspicious during the past 
month. The market continued to move in spurts, fol- 
lowing the pattern since spring. It gave promise of 
more evenness and breadth, however, as accumula- 
tions of the summer began to disappear and prices 
were definitely turned stronger. This combination, 
as usual, was a cue for buyers to drop their extreme 
caution. 

August and September figures by the government 
on cotton consumption are encouraging as an indica- 
tion of change. The months beginning last October 
and ended with July, except March, were all below 
500,000 bales. Only November and March were above 
450,000 bales. March was 510,941 bales. August, 
however, was 561,406 and September (shorter month) 
537,037 bales. This contrasts with a low for several 
years of 414,392 bales in April. 

Other industrial conditions are an important fac- 
tor in the current conditions of cotton manufacture. 
Depressions leave cotton mills largely dependent upon 
consumer lines. In a sound market, the mills have 
a big stake in goods for industrial uses. The rise of 
automobile production this fall alone is a source of en- 
couragement to mills. October brought into the mar- 
ket, for the first time in a good while, large buying 
of cotton fabrics for other industrial uses. 


| Epon OPERATION in cotton mills of New England are 
reported to have been about two-thirds of capacity, 
except for the temporary period of interruption due 
to the hurricane and floods coincident therewith. On 
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You 
an Make More — 


] , ‘ ; a 
1° the current up-swing profits will accrue ——$—SS 


most to those manutacturers whose pro- 
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duction and distribution programs are care- 
fully supplemented by adequate tinancing 


and intelligent credit supervision. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
financial Hexibility. No money tied up in 
accounts receivable. Cash turns over just as 


fast AS VOU Cal) sell VOC ds. 


Textile factoring provides complete 
up-to-the-minute credit coverage of your 
trade. These facilities enable you to take full 
advantage of every profitable merchandising 


Opportunity, with no risk or loss on credits. 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 
Afitiated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore e Capital and Surplus Over $65,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MAS: 
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the whole the industry recovered very quickly from 
the effects of a storm unprecedented for the district 
in modern history. Prices of goods were firm, with 
raw cotton holding a generally steady level. 

Fine combed goods in the primary markets the last 
of September were affected adversely by a combina- 
tion of factors. The trucking strike in New York, up- 

sets to mill operations through 

New England flood and other damage, inter- 

Mill Situation ruption to railroad transporta- 

tion all had their temporary in- 

fluence. Then again, the fine-goods division was a 

trailer to coarse constructions in the pick-up of busi- 
ness early in the fall. 

Employment was reported picking up in the cot- 
ton mills, nevertheless, on substantial improvement of 
demand through the first part of October. In Massa- 
chusetts, textiles as a whole were relatively better 
than other industries. Orders in September, as re- 
ported to the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
put the index for textiles at 117.2, against 94.0 in Au- 
gust and 89.4 in September last year. 

In line with the industry at large, the final quar- 
ter of 1938 began with demand for cotton goods of 
New England mills that bade fair to clean up all hold- 
ings of spot lots very soon. Thus it was felt that the 
coming period would be one of active trading in cloth 
to be produced. The favorable element in the picture 
was that gray goods demand reflected a healthy ab- 
sorption of finished cotton merchandise in the con- 
sumer markets. 

“This,” said the New England Letter of the First 
National Bank of Boston, “is in contrast to the specu- 
lative excesses of early 1937, when most branches of 
the industry were overbuying in anticipation of 
higher prices. Since stocks of fabrics in distributive 
channels are down to reasonable levels, any improve- 
ment in public demand should be reflected in mill 
activity.” 

Russell T. Fisher, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, at the annual meet- 
ing in October, cited the various elements in the 
current situation for northern mills, pro and con. 
The Federal program of cotton control involves a 
difficulty for fine goods mills in the premium allowed 
for the better cottons. The association for several 
vears has had to pay increasing attention to govern- 
ment activities of various kinds affecting the in- 
dustry. 

On the wages and hours bill, he said, there was 
ambiguity in many of its provisions and the full 
effect of the law could not be anticipated until lega! 
interpretations were made. He warned members 
that, unless the industry was ready to take concerted 
action, the processing tax would be re-enacted at 
the coming session of Congress. Another warning 
was given on the threat offered to fine goods mills 
by the trade pact with Great Britain. 

Mr. Fisher found that the cotton textile business 
for six months had shown a slow but steady trend 
upward, although slackened somewhat by the war 
scare. “With reduced stocks of cotton goods in the 
channels of distribution and with the outlook for bet- 
ter general demand,” he said, “it would seem that 


the next six months should be a time of increased ac- 
tivity; and if the mills will hold production down 
to actual demand, it should be a period in which prof- 
its will again be possible.” 

-_o>----— 


“THE SITUATION” 


As Seen Across an Executive s Desk 


October 18, 1938 

NCOURAGING ASPECTS have been noted in the sit- 

uation during the past month. These encour- 

aging phenomena have been both psychological 
and economical. Among the first has been the crys- 
tallizing of policy and the policy acceptance attitude 
regarding the wage-hour bill—effective this month on 
the 24th. It has been a remarkable transition from 
a bad case of jitters on the part of an administration 
which had not yet sized up the people with whom it 
was to do business, and the industry which was ready 
to believe anything of any governmental bureaucracy 
to a feeling on the part of both party of the first 
part and party of the second part of hearty admira- 
tion and mutual cooperation. This opinion jelling did 
not happen instantaneously, nor because of the change 
of the moon, or through any magic wand waving, but 
through an eagerness on the part of both adminis- 
trator and industry to “get acquainted” before mak- 
ing any rash moves. This was done through a series 
of meetings. 

In Gastonia, N. C., Administrator Andrews made 
his first appearance before a textile group. The meet- 
ing was strictly informal as 150 executives (members 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Assn.) gath- 
ered around the Iuncheon table and later asked ques- 
tions concerning the Fair Labor Standards Act. At 
this gathering he gave a brief outline of his organ- 
ization set-up: 

“The organization is somewhat like this—the branch of 
the organization in the capacity of enforcement is under 
your Major Fletcher, and I am certainly happy to have 
such a fine North Carolinian with us . He will be in charge 
of the field service in the whole United States and the 
Territories. That is the enforcement end. 

“The next branch of the Wage and Hour service is the 
Industry Committee with economists, statisticians and 
clerks—we hope to have a good crowd of them—to take 
eare of Mr. Cannon and others of the committee, so the 
work may be done rapidly. 

“Then there is the legal staff to handle the interpreta- 
tions. We are working hard on the information so it will 
be ready as soon after October 24th as possible. 

“Then the editorial service, of which Mr. King is a very 
important member. It might interest you—I don’t know 
whether there are any politicians here or not—we have 
$10,000.00 for an assistant to the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator. If Congressman Bulwinkle will help me out, it 
would be a great help. We expect to have 1000 people in 
the work—roughly, 400 in Washington and 600 throughout 
the country and we do hope that we will have the kind of 
people that will be helpful and do what you would like 
them to.” 

A week later he appeared in Boston before the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers where 
he delivered a prepared address which was equally well 
received, and was to speak October 26 at the Cotton- 
Textile Institute meeting in New York. 

Since then other phases concerning the textile in- 
dustry’s part in the wage-hour legislation have been 
gradually taking form and we find ourselves entering 
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You do both when you specify Laurel Soaps, Oils and Finishes 
.. and get a better job. 


Prepared scientifically to meet actual textile finishing condi- 
tions, Laurel Finishes wipe out trouble spots and speed up 


production. 


Manufacturers find it profitable to use our 30 years’ experience, 
research, mill tests, and constant contact with textile problems 
to help them get improved scouring and finishing—smoother, 


softer yarns and fabrics—maximum production at a saving. 


Why not you? There’s no obligation. Ask our representative 


or write us direct about specific case histories. 


FOR KNITTERS, THROWSTERS, MERCERIZERS, BLEACHERS, 
DYERS, AND FINISHERS 


Soaking Oils Emulsions (for Yarn Conditioning) Soaps — 

Hydrosol Hosiery Finishes Pure Olive 
Rayon Oils Splashproof #50 Palm Oil 

Wool Oils Laureltex £340 (Transfer Remover) Red Oil 

Boil-off Oils Supersulfates Solid - Flake - Powder 


There’s a Laurel product to suit your purpose. 


Laurel SOAP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Warehouses: Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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into this change in our manufacturing set-up so grad- 
ually from week to week that we wonder if October 
24th won’t come and go without our feeling any upset 
at all. 

On October 11th the Textile Industry’s ‘‘Commit- 
tee of 21’, made up of the most able men who could 
be drawn from industry, from labor and from the pub- 
lic, met in Washington, held sessions for two days, 
brought up questions, settled issues and adjourned 
without a single dissenting vote. A grand time was 
had by all. Donald Nelson, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, expressed himself at the close of the confer- 
ences as tremendously pleased with the results ac- 
complished. 


Divisions of Industry 


The textile industry was divided by the Committee 
into groups: Knitting (if it is included in the textile 
industry); bleaching, printing, finishing of cotton 
goods; silk and rayon throwing; silk and rayon weav- 
ing; silk and rayon finishing; carded yarn; combed 
yarn; print cloth and sheeting (including napped 
goods), toweling, sheets, pillow cases; cotton waste, 
batting; narrow fabrics; velvet; cordage, twine, and 
jute; lace, spun silk. 

These groups will be canvassed for information 
relative to wage and hour rates within their own in- 
dustry and shall be requested to form committees—at 
their own expense—to facilitate use of such informa- 
tion by the Committee of 21. Since a public hearing 
must be held before the regulations become operative 
it may be wise to have preliminary hearings of sec- 
tions of the industry before making final recommenda- 
tions to be sent by the Committee of 21 to the Admin- 
istrator, said Mr. Nelson. 

The Committee was to meet again in three weeks, 
and study data obtained from the sub-groups. It is 
hoped that wage and hour standards will be set with- 
in two or three months. 

In the meantime, Administrator Andrews issued 
some very definite rulings on other phases of the bill: 

In “Interpretative Bulletin No. 1” he says: “Main- 
tenance workers, watchmen, clerks, stenographers, 
and messengers employed in interstate commerce in- 
dustries are included and come under the provisions 
of the act. They are engaged in processes or occupa- 
tions necessary to the production of goods and hence 
are subject to application of the act.” 

It is also Mr. Andrews’ opinion that foremen, over- 
seers, and section hands are part of the management 
and should be governed accordingly, though this was 
not included in the official statement mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph. 


Outlook Encouraging 


Among the economically encouraging elements in 
the industry recently we find that the market trend 
is definitely upward. Despite war scares the better 
tone of the market made headway during the earlier 
part of the month, and today the attitude is even more 
pronounced on the side to the good. 

On all sides the impetus has been felt. Chenille 
bedspreads were in an excited state because of the 
shortage of wide sheeting, the wages and hours law, 


and finally because of the burning of one of the larg- 
est chenille firms at Dalton. Percales, chambrays, all 
were stronger. While pickup in grey goods interest 
and activity and price strengthening in key print 
cloth constructions was one of the better develop- 
ments. Shipments of all kinds were heavy and un- 
doubtedly ran considerably above actual new business 
for the past few weeks. 

Cotton yarn sales apparently increased, inquiries 
were numerous, and yarn prices advanced. Finished 
cotton goods sales to garment manufacturers and to 
wholesalers increased. Retail sales were generally up, 
and the Federal Reserve Board reported the dollar vol- 
ume of department store sales for the week ending 
October 8th as 8 per cent below those for the corre- 
sponding period last year compared to 15 per cent the 
week before. 

Domestic mill buying was slack but trade reports 
indicate that mill activity was well sustained during 
early October. According to the Bureau of Census 
total consumption in September was 534,000 bales 
against 561,000 in August and 601,000 bales in Sep- 
tember, 1937. The daily rate increased slightly as 
compared with August but was about 11 per cent less 
than a year ago. Total consumption, for first two 
months of the season (August-September), was 
1,095,000 bales against 1,205,000 for these months last 
season, while the average consumption over past ten 
years for August and September was about 980,000 
bales. Cotton on hand in domestic mills September 
30 was 1,100,000 bales as compared with 986,000 bales 
a year ago. 


General Business Recovery 


Material progress toward substantial business re- 
covery was evident in practically all current indices. 
Last week the Business Week index recorded its 13th 
advance in 15 weeks. The past week registered its 
seventh consecutive advance of this index to a figure 
of 92.3 per cent against 88 last month and 75 in June 
to 90 in September. Both of these tabulations use 
the period of 1923-25 as a base. 

With this relatively favorable outlook on the part 
of all potential customers, and the outlook for broad 
improvement in the cotton goods industry, the hesi- 
tation of the distributing trades to seize an excep- 
tional opportunity for replenishing their depleted in- 
ventories and thus provide for an assured future de- 
mand is puzzling. Current levels of price in most 
divisions of the industry are misleading as to value 
in that they do not adequately represent bare replace- 
ment cost. Relatively, textiles are the cheapest com- 
modity on the market today. The percentage disparity 
of textiles from the general index is lower than it 
was even in 19382. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than to let 
the present situation encourage the type of specula- 
tive buying that dominated our primary market in late 
1936 and early 1937. On the other hand, persistence 
in hand-to-mouth buying operations will most likely 
forfeit profitable resale opportunities and put normal 
inventory replenishment on a higher basis of cost. As 
far as distributors are concerned, this has already 
been the experience in several market divisions. 
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RSEA 


PAT. OFF, 


WHY IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO USE THIS PROCESS 


If you are already weather-proofing fabrics, IMPREGNOLE is 
the logical compound to use, being an efficient, economical, safe 
and time-honored product. It was first on the market and is man- 


ufactured under U. S. Patent No. 2,015,864 and 2,015, 865. 


IMPREGNOLE is easy to apply (one bath) and the processing 
cost is nominal, involving no royalties; resists moisture, spots, 
stains and perspiration; and improves wet tensile strength, feel and 
appearance of fabrics without impairing porosity. 

These are reasons why it is already used on a vast majority of water 
repellent fabrics and why it will safeguard your reputation and profits. 
Furthermore, your customers will readily accept it, because it’s widely 
advertised and recognized by converters, retailers and consumers. 

If you are not yet soliciting water repellent processing, con- 
sider the opportunities for bigger volume and better profits that 
you are missing. Herewith are only a few of the many converters 


who have standardized on IMPREGNOLE for certain fabrics. 


Write us for sample and information on our merchandising 
plan. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


IMPREGNOLE CORP., Sales Agents, 580 Fifth Ave., New York, 
New York 
PLANTS at West Warwick, R. |. and Rock Hill, S. C. 
BRANCH OFFICES at Bethlehem, Pa.; Burlington, N. C.; Griffin, 
Ga.; Paterson, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CONVERTERS SELL- 
ING ‘‘WEATHER- 
SEALED’’ FABRICS 


Cohn, Hall, Marx Co. 
Colonial Mills 
Cantor-Greenspan Co. 
J. Rosenholz, Inc. 

Shirley Silk Co. 

A.M. Perlman, Inc. 
Cameo Silk Co. 

Ross & Oberleder 
Sandy Fabrics Corp. 
Reliable Textile Co. 
Fletcher V. Youngs 
Kemper Fabrics Co. 
Cadillac Silk Co. 

Avon Curtain Corp. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Robertson Factories, Inc. 
Portage Draperies Co. 
Queen Valley Fabrics, Inc. 
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COMMENT on the Cotton Market 





New Orleans, October 17, 1938 
AST MONTH the cotton market and 
the world at large were in a state 
of suppressed anxiety owing to 
the then political crisis in Europe. 
Gradually the situation improved, and 
with the passing of the war clouds, 
trading broadened, not only in the 
speculative markets but in nearly all 
lines of trade, especially in the cotton 
goods division. 

Returns to the Government, as of 
October 1, pointed to a crop production 
of 12,212,000 bales versus 11,825,000 
for the previous month, which was 
about 500,000 bales larger than gener- 
ally expected. Temporarily the market 
was depressed, but the decline was 
short-lived. With values then below 
the loan price, with the market pretty 
well liquidated, with general business 
improving as result of the peace, moves 
across the Atlantic, and with senti- 
ment more bullish than otherwise, as 
noted by the recent activity and rising 
tide of the stock market, cotton values 
gradually worked higher, especially 
for nearby deliveries, due partly to 
transferring to the more distant op- 
tions, but mainly because of the 
strength of spots, the indicated large 
supply notwithstanding. 

As yet there is a feeling of confi- 
dence as to the future as regards the 
probability of general business expand- 
ing. However, it is to be noted that 
spot values are now above the loan 
price, and it is probable that offerings 
of the actual may become free in the 
near future, in which event such a de- 
velopment would likely be reflected in 
the price unless the demand for spots 
becomes stronger. 

At present caring for the large sur- 
plus of American raw cotton and the 
best method to dispose of a large part 
of it without affecting the market ma- 
terially, seems to be a problem hard to 
solve just now. 

According to late advices from 
Washington, a drastic decline in ex- 
ports, and a decline in domestic con- 
sumption, complicates the administra- 
tion’s efforts to solve agriculture’s 
most pressing problem—the existence 
of price-depressing cotton surpluses. 

Agriculture Department officials, it 
is said, are developing plans to remove 
a part of the cotton surpluses by sell- 
ing textile goods to low-income and re- 
lief families at  cut-rate prices. 
(Quote :) 

“Officials said that unless exports 
and domestic consumption expand 
Sharply, a cotton surplus approaching 
14,000,000 bales at the end of the cur- 
rent marketing season is not at all im- 
probable.” 

“Assistant Secretary Harry  L. 
Brown has called a meeting of a spe- 
cial departmental committee named bv 
Secretary Wallace to work out details 
of the plan.” 

Whatever may be done in an effort 
to reduce the large surplus of raw cot- 
ton under Government control, and it 
is said about 1,600,000 bales may be in- 
volved, general business seems to be 
on the mend, with the outlook encour- 
aging for a further expansion in trade 
during the fall and winter. During 
the past week carloadings were up, 


production of steel increased, as was 
the case in the motor industry, there 
was a gain above normal in electrical 
production and an increase in construc- 
tion contracts and in the production of 
lumber. In the cotton textile division, 
late advices from New York are to the 
effect that there is evidence of a grad- 
ual broadening demand for all types of 
cotton gray goods, and that print 
cloths sold in large amounts at times 
and prices were strong despite all ef- 
forts to force concessions from mills 
proving unavailing. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, 
D. C., on the whole, cotton ginned to 
October 1 was longer in staple than 
cotton ginned to the same date last 
year, but about the same in grade, ac- 
cording to a report issued today by the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics su- 
perseding the semi-monthly report of 
October 8. 

Ginnings to October 1, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, amounted to 
6,578,399 bales, representing about 54 
per cent of the estimated 1938 crop and 
including 1,698 bales of Sea-Island cot- 
ton and 4,896 bales of American-Egyp- 
tian cotton. 

Of the American upland cotton, 28 
per cent was White Strict Middling 
and above: 36 per cent, White Mid- 
dling; and 17 per cent, White Strict 
Low Middling and below. About 19 
per cent of the ginnings was of the 
Spotted grades. 

This season, 3 per cent of the up- 
land cotton ginned to October 1 was 
shorter than % inch in staple; 43 per 
cent ranged from % inch to 31/32 inch 
in staple; 45 per cent ranged from 1 
inch to 1-3/32 inches in staple; and 9 
per cent was 1% inches and longer. 

Of the upland cotton ginned prior to 
October 1, 96 per cent was of tender- 
able grades and staples. 








CENSUS REPORT OCTOBER 14, 1938 


U. S— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Consumption of lint, September ____________- 534,000 601,000 
Consumption of lint, 2 months _____________- 1,095,000 1,205,000 
Mill stocks September 30 ______-_________-_~- 1,107,000 988,000 
Stocks in public storage, and warehouses, 
RS er ee ce eT ae ee eee ee rere 13,013,000 6,880,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
a Pee ee ee 14,120,000 7,868,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 
a ee 10,879,000 4,460,000 
Active spindles during September ____-_____- 22,189,000 23,889,000 
Active spindles during August ____------__-_~- 22,153,000 24,341,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton-growing States, 
| ee i i lh ttt tiny isch lin 456,000 512,000 
In New England States, September _____---- 62,000 74,000 
In all other States, September _____________- 16,000 15,000 
Ghee DT. B Geer nnn cen cdeces...r.. 534,000 601,000 
Consumption of lint in cotton-growing States, 
i a ls en ihieraitsian 929,000 1,017,000 
In New England States, 2 months _______-_-- 134,000 155,000 
In all other States, 2 months —__--_---_----- 32,000 33,000 
In the United States, 2 months ___________-_- 1,095,000 1,205,000 
BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
1938 1937 1936 
Exports of yarn, pounds __---- 11,000,000 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards _____-_~_- 117,000,000 157,000,000 154,000,000 
AMERICAN COTTON 
August 1 to October 14— Bales— This Season Last Season 
Brought into sight (marketed) —_-_--_-----~- 4,629,000 6,062,000 
Exports from the U. S., including Canada __-_ 869,000 1,220,000 
Spinners takings, world -___.-.--_--_------ 2,082,000 2,329,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
October 14— Bales— This Year Last Year 
ESS ARTS: RT TN 3,097,000 2,987,000 
Stock at 102 interior towns ___--------__--- 4.396,000 2,541,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe —__-------- 1,249,000 991,000 
Afloat to and at ports of Orient _________--~~- 150,000 207,000 
World’s visible, of American ____-___--_--_- 8,892,000 6,729,000 
World’s visible, of other kinds ____---__--_-- 2,050,000 1,567,000 
Total world’s visible of all kinds ____-_----- 10,942,000 8,296,000 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS IN INCHES 
1938 1937 1936 
DOGNOR sk hd hi Antic umantasmiidnawiolc 1.58 2.09 7.19 
November 1 to September 30 ___--- _------ 29.48 21.09 30.32 
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SERVICE that finds 
its chief purpose the 


profitable turnover of mer- 
chandise .. . that is “Cor 


structive Factoring’ .. . of 





which we will be only too 
glad totell you more. 


FEEF 


Mitt Kactrors 
CORPORATION 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
and MATERIALS 





Atwood "UniRail'’ Twister 
Atwood Machine Company, 

ton, Conn., has developed the “UniRail” 

twister which should be of interest and 


Stoning- 


importance to producers of silk yarns. 
The new twister its name “Uni- 
Rail” from the unique rail construction. 


gets 


It is a Single solid piece of metal ma- 
chined to precision accuracy. This one- 
piece construction is said to eliminate 
no less than 2,000 loose parts on the 
average size twister. There is nothing 
that can get out of plumb, nothing that 
ean shake loose or require adjustment. 
Top and bottom decks are now the same 
width, 10 inches between’ whorls. 
Large, single idlers contact the belt on 
both sides of the machine, assuring 
constant spindle speed. Uniform twist 
and maximum power economy are as- 
sured by new and vastly more efficient 
sliding motor drive. The motors are 
mounted on three-point support, ball 
bearing wheels, this carriage arrange- 
ment capable of maintaining uniform 
belt tension to a hair. The machine 
also features a new and more efficient 
twist unit located below the belt, with 
silent chain drive to the twist change 
gear. The UniRail twister employs 
the new Atwood extra rigid, double 
mounted spindle swings with pre<ali- 
brated spring tensions. Positive verti- 
‘al alignment is assured by this strong 
swing plus the UniRail construction. 
An ingenious hold-back arrangement 
makes it easy to remove each individ- 
ual spindle from the belt for doffing 
and to put it back without loss of ad- 
justment. 

Optional equipment is the new At- 
wood bobbin cover which effects a num- 
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ber of far reaching operating advant- 
ages, it is pointed out by the company. 
Cleanness and uniformity of yarn is 
substantial, flyers are dispensed with, 
resulting in a desirable decrease in 
yarn tension. The Atwood UniRail 
twister comes in 4144-inch spindle spa- 
cing, single or double deck model. The 
double deck machines are available 
with 160, 176, 192, 208, 224, and 240 
spindles. 
> 
Mechanical Automatic Control for 
Reeves Motodrive 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Ind., has announced the development of 
a mechanical automatic control for its 
Motodrive, said greatly to increase the 
utility of the unit. The Motodrive it- 
self is a modern variable speed control 
unit combining speed control mechan- 
ism, motor, and gear reducer in one 
assembly. The mechanical automatic 
control provides entirely automatic 
speed regulation of the Motodrive to 
make possible synchronization of dif- 
ferent machines and separate sections 
of a single machine; maintenance of 
constant tension and uniform peripher- 
al winding speeds; maintenance of uni- 
form pressure, weight, liquid level, tem- 
perature and other variable elements. 
On the motor (constant speed) shaft 
of the Motodrive is a cover plate in- 
cluding a lever bracket and extended 
lever which may be attached by cable 
or chain or direct to a compensating 
or floating roll (where properly bal- 
anced by weights), pressure regulator, 
moving carriage or part of machine, 
etc., from which indication of required 


speeds can be taken. Movement of the 
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The New Unirail Twister 


lever is transmitted to the speed chang- 
ing mechanism of the Motodrive to 
change its speed in accordance with the 
indicating movement, thus providing 
the advantages in automatic control. 
Travel of the lever in either direction 
is limited by stop screws. The lever 
may be of any length, as required by 
the installation, and may be assembled 
in any one of four different positions. 
The control is available for all five 
sizes of Motodrive, both horizontal and 
vertical designs. 
& 
Development for Holophane Lights 
Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, has made 
available the “in-bilt’” reflector-refrac- 
tors. This method of recessing Holo- 
phane reflector-refractors brings to 
this type of lighting the modern ap- 
pearance. Easy re-lamping is accomp- 
lished through the removable cup in 
the refractor member of the unit. The 
unit lends itself readily to installation 
in any type of ceiling. 
e 
New Color Charts for Crayons 
The American Crayon Company, 
Sandusky, O., has made several chang- 
es in colors of Empire textile mill cray- 
ons, and these changes are incorporat- 
ed in a new run of textile mill color 
charts. A new chart has also been 
printed for the junior Empire textile 
mill crayons, which are smaller in size 
than the regular 4xl-inch stick. Both 
of the charts show actual markings of 
the crayons, so that no errors or mis- 
understandings concerning the actual 
color May occur. 
+ 
Non-Spotting Water-Repellent 
for Rayons 


According to reports, a division of 
Lehn & Fink Products Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., is manufacturing a new 
chemical for treating rayons to make 
them water repellent and prevent spot- 
ting. Any liquid stains, it is said, muav 
be washed out with water and any spot- 
ting completely removed by subsequent 
pressing when the new chemical is used 
as penetrant in finishing the fabric. 
It is an emulsion created by using a 
combination of specially pre-treated 
chemicals. It is pointed out that the 
chemical is not just a surface treat- 
ment, but is a penetrant. The company 
has prepared different formulas for va- 
rious fabrics and a number of degrees 
of water repellency may be obtained 
with the same spot-resistant features. 
Demonstrating the process, it was ex- 
plained that in the case of a drop of 
some liquid touching a fabric, such as 
drippings from a cocktail glass, the spot 
could be washed with plain water and 
when the spot has been ironed any sign 
of the stain would disappear. 
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For the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Qnee again Finnell gives evidence of purnoss 


produce floor maintenance equipment that adeuuately meets 

the needs of tne industries served, 

llere Is the latest I innel] achievement. ine answer To toed y Ss 
5 ETS Ni EF W 5 TA N DA R D requirements for more efficient. lower-cost! maintenance [ 

textile floors. 


of Fast, Efficient With this new. more compact type machine, it S Ppossibi 





clean congested aisles and under machinery as effectively as 

LOW COST FLOOR CARE large open areas. The extended brush ring reaches the tight 
a 

places as well as the open spaces. And it performs wit 


vreatly increased speed and ease of operation 

*A member of our nation-wide staff of engineers is prepared 
to demonstrate this latest Finnell at whatever time best suits 
your convenience. Phone nearest branch, or write Finnell 
System, Ine., 1311 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana 


@ KFINNELL SYSTEM « 
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Rt ENANC Pioneer in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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on your own floors 
under actual work- 
ing conditions. No 
obligation to buy.* 
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New Type Conveyer Drive 

Mathews Conveyer Company, EIll- 
wood City, Pa., through its engineer, 
H. W. Wylie, has designed a unique 
means of driving belt conveyers. This 
driving mechanism can be located at 
any point along the length of the belt 
conveyer, an important feature. The 
drive may be located adjacent to exist- 
ing power sources, or even beneath 
the conveyer, or within the confines of 
the conveyer frame. It is said to elim- 
inate the necessity for the convention- 
al take-up used in conjunction with 
head and tail end construction, and 
therefore there is no wasted space en- 
countered at either end of the convey- 
er. Belt conveyers using this floating 
drive are made level, inclined, or de- 
clined, or in combination of all three. 
They are available in belt widths from 
6 to 30 inches, with maximum pull up 
to 500 pounds and up to 8 horsepower. 

. 


New Surface Active Agents 

E. F. Houghton & Company, Third, 
American and Somerset Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has announced two new 
surface active agents that are adapt- 
able to a wide variety of wet processes 
in the textile industry and possess a 
rapid wetting-out, penetrating and dis- 
persing ability. “Surfax” is a white, 
granular, powdered substance which is 
a combined wetting-out agent and de- 
tergent. It is soluble in all practical 
proportions with water and operates 
successfully in either acid, alkaline, or 
neutral solutions. “Surfax W.QO.” is 
an oil used as a wetting-out and soft- 
ening agent. It has not detergent 
properties. It is particularly recom- 
mended for wetting-out and dyeing of 
hosiery, cotton, wool, rayon, and silk 
yarns, and all types of underwear and 


piece goods. It is also adaptable for 

Sanforizing and softening processes 

where a wetting-out agent is required. 
© 


Equipment for Painting Traffic 
Lines on Floors 

Saylor-Beall Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., have a machine 
for painting traffic lines on factory 
and warehouse floors, loading plat- 
forms, ete., which is said to effect a 
saving in paint and labor. It enables 
an inexperienced operator to lay down 
from two to four miles of accurate, 
clean-cut line, from two to six inches 
wide, in an hour, against the normal 
record of 700 feet per day by hand 
painting. Dual spray attachment is 
available for painting parallel lines. 
The equipment consists of a single cyl- 
inder air compressor driven by a gas 
engine, a 12-gallon air-paint storage 
tank, pressure feed spray unit, all 
mounted on rubber tired, ball bearing 
wheels. The outfit weighs 150 pounds. 
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New Treatment for Recoloring and 
Waterproofing Red Cement 
Rib Tile Roofs 


The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich., have developed a_ treatment 
which it is said will restore the water- 
proof and water-shedding character of 
the roof and recolor and renovate its 
appearance and make it look like a new 
roof. It is named Por-Lox system of 
waterproofing and recoloring red ce- 
ment rib tile roofs, also known as in- 
terlocking tile and as ridge tile. The 
Por-Lox system is easily applied and 
economical to use. It may be adapted 
either as a waterproofing only, or as 
both a waterproofing and coloring. 

e 


New Between-the-ply Brandmark 

for Double Leather Belting 
Chicago Belting Company, 128 North 
Green St., Chicago, now brands all the 
double belts with what is said to be 
the first permanent branding ever de- 
vised for double leather belts. For 

















Brandmarked Belting 


about SO years leather belts have been 
branded with steel dies hammered into 
the outside of the belt, each manufac- 
turer having his own brand mark, but 
these marks wear in time and disap- 
pear. With this thought in mind, the 
company developed a method of brand- 
ing all double leather belts on the in- 
side of the belt, between the two plies, 
printing on the inside of the belt with 
a permanent printing that lasts and 
is legible for the life of the belt. At 
any time these belts can be opened up 
and the name of the maker, the month 
and year the belt was manufactured 
show clearly. 
o 

Water Soluble Grease Solvent 

Creative Chemical Company, 4622 
Friendship Ave., Bloomfield, P. O. Sta- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has developed 
Creatasoap, a water soluble grease and 
oil solvent, made in a highly concen- 
trated liquid form and adapted to be 
diluted with water to produce a solu- 
tion that will quickly remove all grease 
and oiliness from _ surfaces, walls, 
floors, etc., and from such things as 
mechanical parts, machinery, etc. It 
is non-caustic, will not injure the 
user’s hands, and may be used any- 
where. It may be applied by hand or 
sprayer. 


Book Reviews 
“Cotton Classing Manual’ 


Another book in the series of Tex- 
tile Foundation text books has been 
published by H. H. Willis, Gaston Gage, 
and Vernette B. Moore. It is “A Cotton 
Classing Manual” and compiles the in- 
formation required by a cotton classer 
to supplement his skill in stapling and 
cotton grading, including cotton class- 
ing rules and practices, and a discus- 
sion of cotton classing as an occupa- 
tion, the types of positions available, 
and the requirements for securing and 
holding these positions. Cotton valua- 
tion in terms of price variation for 
grade and staple, cotton buying and 
selling in the spot markets and future 
markets, and the principles of hedging 
are representative informational chap- 
ters. The manual consists of 116 pages 
and 25 illustrations. The price is $1.25 
and copies may be secured from H. H. 
Willis, Clemson, S. C. Other books in 
the series deal with cotton carding, 
opening and picking, drawing and rov- 
ing, combing, and spinning. The books 
are being prepared in co-operation with 
The Textile Foundation to overcome a 
deficiency in textile literature. 


Aa 


"A Handbook on Cotton 
Warp Sizing" 

E. F. Houghton & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., through its textile re- 
search staff has prepared an informa- 
tive 176-page book entitled “A Hand- 
book on Cotton Warp Sizing’, which is 
priced at $1.00. The book is well il- 
lustrated with both charts and pictures 
of processing machinery. Chapters in- 
cluded cover cotton processing prior to 
sizing, purposes of warp sizing, starch- 
es used in warp sizing, gums used, 
softeners used, penetrants and preser- 
vatives, size check-up tests, common 
causes of sizing problems and their 
remedies, Houghton’s sizing products, 
and actual sizing formulas for well- 
known fabrics. The book is a valuable 
asset to the library of any mill man. 


oe 
Advertisers Association Draws Crowd 


Attendance at the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association annual 
conference at Cleveland, O., September 
21-23, set a new peak with approxi- 
mately 1,000 present. Emphasis was 
made on the important job advertising 
must do, not only as a fundamental 
part of the selling organization in pro- 
ducing orders, but also in building pub- 
lic goodwill to preserve the industrial 
system under which we are now op- 
erating. Stanley A. Knisely, advertis- 
ing manager of Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


32 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





District Offices: 822 West Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ECONOMIZE WITH CYANAMID’S 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 


Dry Wa'ry2 Size 


@ Cyanamid’s Dry Warp Size is a highly concentrated product. It contains no diluents 





or adulterants; practically 100% of its ingredients are active and useful in the size mixture. 

For these reasons it is easy to use and forms a perfect blend with the size mix. 
It produces a stronger, more flexible warp which splits easily at the lease rods. Weav- 
ing efficiency is increased and shedding on the loom is eliminated. It contains no 
chemicals that have a deleterious effect on the cloth and is easily removed during kier 
boiling. Furthermore, being free of moisture, it can be shipped at lower freight charges. 

All of these features mean economy for your mill. Give this better product a 


trial. The coupon below is for your convenience in ordering test samples. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, 
32 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me full intormation and prices on 


Cyanamid Dry Warp Size. 


Please have your nearest representative call. | 
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TIMELY News 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILE SLANT... . 





Buck Brothers District Sales 
Managers for Arnold, Hoffman 


Robert E. Buck has been made dis- 


trict sales manager for the Greenville, 
S. C., territory of Arnold, Hoffman & 
Company, Inc., Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturers and distributors of chemicals 
for the textile industry, and Harold T. 
Buck has been appointed in the same 
capacity for the Columbus, Ga., terri- 
tory. It is proposed to install suitable 
warehouse facilities in the Greenville 
and Columbus territories for better ac- 
commodation of the trade. The Buck 
brothers are sons of the late Robert 
Buck, who was long connected with the 
Charlotte office of Arnold, Hoffman & 
Company. 


€ 


Whitin Acquires Interest in 
U. S. Textile Machine Co. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass., has acquired an interest in the 
U. S. Textile Machine Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa., manufacturers of throwing 
machinery for the silk and rayon indus- 
try. With the newly-acquired interest 
in this company, Whitin is now in a 
position to serve the entire textile in- 
dustry with machines of preparatory, 
spinning, throwing, etc. The U. 8S. Tex- 
tile Machine Company will remain in 
Scranton under the present manage- 
ment. 


e 


Morton Chemical Company Succeeds 
Textile Chemical Products Co. 


In a reorganization plan, the Morton 
Chemical Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
succeeds the former Textile Chemical 
Products Company of Greensboro. Au- 
thorized capital stock is $100,000. Jos- 
eph R. Morton, Greensboro, who with 
J. D. Pell, general manager of the An- 
gle Silk Mills, Rocky Mount, Va., 
founded the company in 1931 to manu- 
facture warp sizing compounds for ray- 
on mills, was elected president and 
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treasurer of the new company. R. B. 
Morton was elected vice-president, and 
W. H. McCormick, Jr., was made sec- 
retary. New equipment has been in- 
stalled to make the plant modern. Be- 
sides its own products, the new com- 
pany will continue to represent the M. 
Werk Company, Cincinnati, on textile 
soap; the Atlantic Refining Company 
on white oils; and the Diamond Alkali 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
° 


Rath New Senior Engineer 
for Power Transmission Council 


Edwin R. Rath has been appointed 
senior engineer of the Power Trans- 
mission Council, with headquarters at 
75 State Street, Boston, Mass., and Jo- 
cal organizations throughout the coun- 
try, succeeding Victor A. Hanson, who 
is now affiliated with The Whitney 





Mr. Rath 


Chain & Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. For the past four 
years Mr. Rath has been head of the 
Wepartment for Industrial Research of 
the University of New Hampshire, 
which he developed to render a con- 
sulting engineering service to manufac- 
turers of that state. He graduated in 
1921 from the University of Pittsburgh. 
For six years he served as department- 
al manager of The Philip Carey Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, O., in charge of pro- 
motion and sale of new products. 
James Adams, Jr., Stevens Institute 


of Technology ’31, will prepare the club 
program talks for the 1938-39 season, 
and also a full course of lectures for 
an extension course for those members 
of the PTC who feel the need of addi- 
tional information on this subject. 


e 
Burr of Goodyear Retires 


Db. R. Burr, consulting manager for 
the mechanical goods sales department 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, O., a veteran of 44 years 
service in the rubber industry, has re- 
tired. He came with Goodyear in 
1913, taking charge of the Chicago of- 
fice for mechanical goods sales. 


e 


Mill Owners in South Carolina 
Live in State 


According to figures just released by 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina, more than half of 
the stockholders of the state’s cotton 
mills reside within South Carolina. Ba- 
sing its figures on reports from 65 per 
cent of the state’s 5,825,958 spindles, 
the association estimated that there 
were a total of 23,886 stockholders of 
South Carolina textile mills. Direct 
reports covering 3,790,462 spindles list- 
ed total stockholders as 15,748, and re- 
ported that 7,961 lived in the state. 
The association then assumed a like 
distribution for spindles not reporting 
and arrived at its estimate of 23,886 for 
total number of stockholders in textile 
enterprises. By a like method it was 
determined that 12,235 of these resided 
in South Carolina, and 11,943 outside 
of the state. Distribution of the South 
Carolina stockholders was wide, it was 
stated, reaching both business and la- 
boring interests. People who have in- 
vested their earnings and their savings 
in the cotton mills of the state included 
business men and women, professional 
men and women, textile workers who 
have bought stock with their weekly 
earnings, school teachers, widows, 
farmers, and many others. Not only 
are South Carolina’s 99,000 textile 
workers and their families affected by 
any trend touching the mills, it was 
concluded, but also the more than 12,- 
000 South Carolinians who have in- 
vested their earnings and their faith 
in this state’s textile industry. 


The home of the Augusta Chemical Company, Augusta, Ga., 
which houses up-to-date machinery in the modern brick struc- 
ture. The firm, which began production in June, 1937, and 
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was formed to serve southern industry, specializes in a com- 
plete line of sulphur colors. The modern laboratories are staffed 
by technicians that offer their services to the industry. Arthur 
J. Buchanan is president; John E. Peirce, plant manager; Rob- 
ert L. Rhodes, technical director; J. M. 
ger; and J. J. Egbert, treasurer, all of whom have had exten- 
sive training and experience in the dyestuff business . . .~ 
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$2,417,000 More Volume and 4.8% Net Profit 


on Sales Follow Change in Financing 


A SIMPLE change in financing opened the way to 
a remarkable upward surge for the KAPPA* Company. 


Sales volume had dropped to $7,583,000 in 1935. Geared 
to do twice that volume, the shrinkage found the com- 
pany operating at a loss and short of working capital. 


In three years, with our accounts receivable plan providing 
a continuous, ample fund of cash, these were the results: 


* Annual sales volume was up 32% to $10,000,000 
* Net worth was nearly 20% greater 
* Net operating profit was 4.8% of sales 


Investigation of our accounts receivable financing plan 
convinced the KAPPA executives that it was practically 
tailor-made to fit their needs. 


They weighed the advantages of non-notification (dis- 
counting réceivables without having to notify the 
debtors); of non-interference with their credit super- 
vision, customer relations or management. 


They analyzed the cost and found it low. The advantage 
of discounting only in amounts and for periods of cur- 
rent needs compared favorably with long term loans 
which necessitated the accumulation and earmarking of 
cash to meet maturities. 


They still choose to discount their receivables with us 
because this kind of banking gives them greater liquidity, 
makes it easy to finance profitable new business without 
delays or hampering limitations. 


* * * 


The advantages of accounts receivable financing are not 
limited to situations where pressing financial difficulties 
are the main consideration. Greater liquidity will en- 
able you to do more business on your present capital, 
increasing your profits without increasing investment; 
buy raw materials; meet tax payments or payrolls with- 
out borrowing. Our booklet, “CAPITAL AT WORK” 
will explain how. A free copy will be mailed on request. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts are taken from actual records in our files and can be certified. 








COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Onen Account Financing 
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Cotton Shipped in Cotton 
Cloth and Bound with Cotton 


Rope 


R. W. Boys, president and treasurer 
of the Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, 
N. C., has always contended that cot- 
ton bales should be covered with cot- 
ton burlap and banded with cotton 
ropes. First, to do away with all the 
jute fibers that are a menace to cotton 
spinning, and second, to eliminate the 
rusty condition of the cotton caused by 
the steel bands rusting. Mr. Boys re- 
cently received the first six bales of 
cotton ever shipped from the Mississip- 
pi Delta entirely bound in cotton ma- 
terial. The shipment was first made 
under an agreement whereby the manu- 
facturer pays the farmer the difference 
in weight of the cotton wrapping and 


the old jute wrapping. Thus the farm- 
er is not penalized for shipping in the 


cotton burlap. The all-cotton wrap- 
ping weighs about 4% pounds and the 
old jute covering and iron bands weigh 
about 13 pounds or more. The Fed- 
eral government is planning to subsi- 
dize manufacturers of the cotton bur- 
lap by paying the difference in cost be- 
tween cotton and jute for a million 
bales this year. It is estimated that 
the general use of cotton burlap in 
wrapping cotton bales would increase 
domestic consumption of cotton by 
135,000 bales annually. A lower grade 
of cotton may be used in this process. 
According to Mr. Boys, the shipment 
received in cotton wrapping came 
through in much better condition and 
was much cleaner when received than 
when wrapped in the burlap. 





News of Skinner 


James C. Skinner has resigned his 
position in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
join the engineering department of 
Thomas & Skinner Steel Products 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
James C., the son of O. H. Skinner, 
secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, graduated from Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1933. Thomas & 
Skinner Steel Products Company spe- 
cilalizes in the manufacture of re- 
placement parts and maintains a com- 
plete reconditioning service for full- 
fashioned hosiery machinery. 


. 


Dodd with Dixie 
Chemical Products 


Byron E. Dodd, formerly connected 
with E. F. Houghton & Company, Phil- 
adelphia, is now associated with the 
Dixie Chemical Products Company, 
Ltd., Birmingham, Ala., as southwest- 
ern manager of the textile and metal- 
lurgical division. His headquarters are 
at New Orleans, La., Box 928, and he 
will have charge of sales for Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, and West 
Tennessee. 


Estes Represents Clinton Company 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Miss. 
Boyce L. Estes has become sales 
representative for Clinton Company, 
Clinton, Iowa, starch manufacturers, 
in the Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi territory of the company, accord- 
ing to Luther 
Knowles, south- 
ern agent of Clin- 
ton Company. Mr. 
Estes succeeds A. 
C. Boyd. A grad- 
uate in textiles of 
the Georgia 
School of Tech- 
nology, Mr. Estes 
received his pre- 
liminary mill 
training at Calla- 
way Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., and has served as super- 
intendent of several cotton mills in the 
South, having had in all about 15 
years’ textile experience on a wide 
range of fabrics. He also spent two 
years in a textile plant of South 
America. Mr. Estes is making his 
home in LaGrange, Ga., and is main- 
taining headquarters both at La- 
Grange, P. ©. Box 325, and at Atlanta, 
Ga., P. O. Box 677. 





Mr. Estes 


Mr. Boys, right, is shown with the 
shipment of Delta cotton wrapped in 
all cotton cowering. W. M. Melton 
superintendent, is at the left 
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Czech Nation to Lose 
Much Textile Machinery 

After the powers of Europe had ga- 
thered together and sold Czechoslovakia 
down the river, it was found that a 
great part of the richest Czech indus- 
trial and natural resource areas in the 
Sudeten and Teschen districts were giv- 
en over to Germany. Although until 
final boundaries are set the exact loss 
will not be known, it is thought that 
the greater part of the textile industry, 
upon which the Czechs relied extens- 
ively for export trade, will be in Ger- 
man territory. Great-hearted Great 
Britain has loaned the Czech nation 
forty million dollars to tide it through 
the troubled times. 

o 


Flexible Steel Lacing 
Appoints Webster 

Austin Webster has been appointed 
by the Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 
Chicago, Ill., as 
resident sales rep- 
resentative in the 
southeastern 
states, and is now 
engaged in making 
his first trip over 
the territory. Mr. 
Webster has been 
with the company 
at the factory for 
the past sixteen 
years and is en- 
tirely familiar 
with the products and sales policies. 

@ 

Moffitt Now with Walker Engineering 

S. A. Moffitt, Box 14, Decatur, Ga., 
has become representative of the Walk- 
er Engineering Company, Inc., textile 
engineers, Gastonia, N. C., and will 
handle sales of all types of textile ma- 
chinery, new and used. He will also 
act in a consulting capacity for bleach- 
eries and finishing plants from his De- 
catur headquarters. Mr. Moffitt for- 
merly was superintendent of the Im- 
perial Printing & Finishing Company, 
Bellefont, R. I., superintendent for 
many years of the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, bleachery and finish- 
ing plant; and the bleachery and fin- 
ishing plant of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va. He also was 
associated with A. O. Joslin in starting 
the Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing and 
Finishing Company. The Walker En- 
gineering Company, up to now engaged 
only in catering to the manufacturing 
branch of the textile industry, will 
henceforth handle all inquiries relative 
to bleaching, dyeing, printing, and fin- 
ishing machinery. 





Mr. Webster 
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Stop Getting 
Uneven Card Sliver 


If you are getting uneven card 
sliver you need NON-FLUID 
OIL — the drip-less, waste-less, 
modern lubricant. Prevent wear 
in bearings and you maintain the 
close and accurate adjustment of 
Doffer and Top Flats, and assure 
even sliver. 


NON-FLUID OIL lubricates de- 
pendably, staying in bearings until 
entirely consumed. For the same 
reason, it outlasts oil — saving on 
lubricant and application cost. 
Keeps off card clothing too. 





Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, ““Lubrication of 


Textile Machinery’ 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


_ Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, BR. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


IN US PAT. OFFICE & 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 





E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., have made the decision to 
build a plant to cost not less than 7 
million dollars. The site has not been 
decided upon yet. Plans have gone far 
enough so that when the site is select- 
ed, the plant will be ready for produc- 
tion within a year. 


Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills has start- 
ed an evening class with 25 employees 
of the mill enrolled. Classes meet each 
Tuesday and Thursday nights, and are 
being conducted by two graduates of 
N. C. State College. Courses offered 
are on cotton mill mathematics, card- 
ing, spinning, twisting, and finishing. 


Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, 
Ala., are having the machinery over- 
hauled, aligned, and leveled, work be- 
ing performed with the Guillet over- 
hauling system, and being done by the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Flint River Cotton Mills, Albany, 
Ga., are renting a set of Guillet over- 
hauling equipment to overhaul the ma- 
chinery. Equipment is furnished by 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Company, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., Greens- 
boro, N. C., is proceeding with its plan 
of expansion, which has been in abey- 
ance more than a year. The plant ca- 
pacity will be increased approximately 
75 per cent. 


Federal Silk Mills, Ine., Williams- 
port, Md., are erecting an addition 
65x120 feet, and will install more equip- 
ment to increase the capacity of the 
plant. 


Piedmont Mop & Bobbin Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., is a new concern 
which will operate in the Elizabeth 
Mill plant and spin mop yarns for use 
in the broom factory. 


Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills are hav- 
ing The Dixie Spindle & Flyer Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., equip their steel 
rolls with the patented Guillet taper 
fitted roller necks. 


Russell Manufacturing Company, 
Alexander City, Ala., will change 40,- 
000 spindles to Saco-Lowell long draft, 
and will change over 30 roving frames 
to long draft also. 


Morrilton (Ark.) Cotton Mill has 
erected a cotton warehouse 80x100 feet. 
It is constructed of sheet metal and is 
capable of housing 3,000 bales of cot- 
ton. 


South Boston (Va.) Weaving Cor- 
poration has been granted a certificate 
of authority to manufacture and deal 
in ribbons and other materials. 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
revamped the opening and picking in 
Mill No. 3, using the Saco-Lowell blend- 
ing reserve. 


National Weaving Company, Lowell, 
N. C., has completed a new addition to 
the plant. 


Anniston (Ala.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany have installed two Terrell bobbin 
strippers and an Abbott winder. 


Peerless Cotton Mill, Thomaston, Ga., 
is re-roofing the main building of the 
plant. 


Dellinger Bedspread Company, Rome, 
Ga., is doubling the floor space of the 
plant. 


—----@ --- 
The October ‘Textile Research" 


The research on the warp sizing of 
filament viscose rayon, that has been 
in progress under the auspices of U. 
S. Institute for Textile Research since 
January 1936, has resulted in effective 
control of the process, and in a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs, according 
to the October issue of Tertile Re- 
search. Now that this phase of the 
study has been completed, the co-opera- 
tors have voted in favor of extending 
the research to cotton and spun rayon 
warps and their sizing materials, and 
to have the laboratory and experimen- 
tal mill research conducted in the 
South and administered by a commit- 
tee of southern men. A conference on 
the subject open to all interested was 
held by the Institute in conjunction 
with its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, N. Y., Nov. 10. 

Two new and important techniques 
for the measuring of fiber and yarn 
strength are described and illustrated 
in the October Textile Research. One 
is “The Flat Bundle Fiber Test” by 
H. R. Bellinson, research assistant, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The chief advantage is the speed with 
which results can be obtained, and the 
inexpensive equipment required. The 
other article, by M. E. Campbell and 
G. W. Field of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, is entitled “A Method 
of Analyzing Charts of the Moscrop 
Single-Strand Yarn Tester.” Heretv- 
fore, it has been impossible to make ac- 
curate detailed analyses of these data. 
The new method is accurate and rel- 
atively rapid and practical. 


Gaylord Container to Have 
New Plant at Milwaukee 


Gaylord Container Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturers of corrugat- 
ed and solid fiber shipping containers, 
cartons, etc., has made plans to estab- 
lish a modern manufacturing plant at 
Milwaukee, Wis., which will be located 
in the property of Eline’s, Inc., on Port 
Washington road. Gaylord manufac- 
tures its product in its entirety, own- 
ing its own timber lands, and making 
its own pulp and paper. 


. 
Lockman Represents Dary 


H. Reid Lockman, formerly assistant 
overseer of spinning at the Beaumont 
Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C., has resigned his position to be- 
come sales representative in the Spar- 
tanburg territory for the Dary Ring 
Traveler Company, Taunton, Mass. His 
headquarters will be in Spartanburg. 
Mr. Lockman succeeds C. Rhymer, now 
associated with Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company. 

AZ 
PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Oongress of 
March 3, 1933, of COTTON, published 
monthly at Dalton, Ga., for October 15st, 
1938, 

State of Georiga, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally sap- 
peared Richard P. Smith who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of COTTON, 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 1933, em- 
bodied in Section 411 Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor. and busi- 
nesS manager are: Publisher, W. : 
Smith Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, 
R. W. Philip, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Man- 
ager, Richard P. Smith, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; => = 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. S. Cushion, Cleveland, Ohio; O. A. 
Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Martin, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.: T. W. McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; £. 
W. O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Cook, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 8 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association or corpo- 
ration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

RICHARD P. SMITH, Bus. Mgr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
27th day of September, 1938. 

E. L. PHILPOT, Notary Public. 
My commission exvires March 7. 1939. 
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New Publications of 


Textile Interest 


(These publications may be secured direct 
from the manufacturer or through COTTON.) 


THE BUNTING BRASS & BRONZE COM- 
PANY, TOLEDO, O. New catalog of ready 
made standardized bearings. Lists hundreds 
of different sizes of completely machined 
and finished standardized bronge bearings. 
Arranged for easy use. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
SANDUSKY, O. Color chart showing exact 
hues of Empire brand of textile mill cray 
ons. Crayons used to make charts so will 
be no error in ordering. Also color chart 
of Empire junior textile mill crayons. 


WALT 8S. GOODWIN, 148 HALSTED ST.., 
EAST ORANGE, N. J Literature descrip- 
tive of six chalk-talks (illustrated black- 
board lecture) on human nature in human 
relations, with especial emphasis on fore- 


manship. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, 
CLEVELAND, 0. New 10-page pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Facts About Republic Standard 
Pipe,’’ containing bundling tables. sizes and 
weights, identification and corrosion infor 


mation, 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COM. 
PANY, SANDUSKY, OHIO. ‘*Facts About 
Shipping Boxes’’, a booklet telling in words 
and pictures the story of the modern cor- 
rugated shipping box. 


THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, EAST LIVERPOOL, 
OHIO. Illustrated folder on the company’s 
electric kettles. 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION, DE- 
TROIT. ‘‘Bearings, Bushings, and Bearing 
Metals for Industrial Application’’, an in- 
formative booklet containing illustrations of 
company's laboratories. equipment, and 
methods. 


S. BLICKMAN, INC., WEEHAWEEN, N. 
. The fifth booklet in a series on stainless 
steel equipment, this one on dyeing machin- 
ery for the textile industry. 


& 


Obituary 


CHARLES LEONARD MITCHELL, for 15 
years president and treasurer of the 
Waterford Knitting Mills, passed away 
at Albany, N. Y., the early part of Oc- 
tober. 


FRED L. Heyes, 60, formerly super- 
intendent at times of both the Nasha- 
wena Mill-and of the Nonquitt Mill, 
passed away the latter part of Septem- 
ber. He had been retired for some 
time prior to his death. 


ALBERT BERCHTOLD, 71, for 26 years 
superintendent of the Century Ribbon 
Company, York, Pa., passed away dur- 
ing September. 


JOHN H. GORMLEY, for 22 years con- 
nected with the textile dyestuff and 
chemical business, passed away Sep- 
tember 11 after a long illness. He was 
well known in New England. 


FRANCIS S. YOUNGHUSBAND, one of 
the organizers of American Viscose 
Corporation, passed away during Sep- 
tember at the age of 60. 


general manager of 
Inc., hosiery 
town, 


WILLIAM C, 


manufacturers, 


age of 5D. 


of the Myrtle 
ville, 


HORSFALL., 
Knitting Mills, 


JOHN D. 


Conn., 


the age of 74. 
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J. RAMBO, president and 
Rambo & Regar, 
Norris- 
’a., passed away recently at the 
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Union- 
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MarTIN, for 4) years 
textile industry, 
August. He was 


HENRY WD. 
identified with the 
passed away during 
widely known as a textile 
and author of articles on mill 


economist, 
mad 
agement and personnel management 
At one time he was superintendent of 
the Griffin (Ga.) Manufacturing Com- 
but had made his home in the 


England. 


pany, 
past few years in New 

WILLIAM PARKER, JR., 49, for many 
years president of the Standard Cot 


ton Mills, Cedartown, Ga., passed 
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BRING UP - TAKE AWAY 


@ Cleveiand Tramrail becomes part of the processing equipment in many in- 
dustries. It will BRING UP raw material and TAKE AWAY the finished product 


at the speed to fit the rated machine capacity. 

@ In this textile dyeing and printing plant a Cleveland Tramrail method of hand- 
ling roll fabric into the dye jigs from storage and then into storage or the next 
operation has proven an effective method to perform this task. 
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Consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 





R. L. Loven, formerly superintend- 
ent, Adair Hosiery Mills, Clinton, S. 
C., has become superintendent at the 
G & H Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


HERBERT A. CURRIER Of the firm of 
Waterman & Currier, has been elected 
chairman of the board of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Yarn Distributors. 


Roy N. Lotspeicu, founder and for 
29 years head of the Appalachian Mills 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., one of the 
largest underwear mills in this coun- 
try, retired recently. He is succeeded 
as president by Rospert R. SPILMAN. W. 
A. BROWNLEE is vice-president and 
purchasing agent, and JoHN P. CARTER, 
Jk., is secretary. Mr. Lotspeich re- 
tains his controlling interest in the 
mills. 


H. J. Murpuy has become superin- 
tendent of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company plant, Reynolds, Ga. 


RUDOLPH HARRINGTON has been pro- 
moted to technical assistant to the 
general manager of the tire cord 
plants of the United States Rubber 
Products, Inc., and will be located in 
Hogansville. He was formerly techni- 
cal superintendent of the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) plant. 


M. H. Crowper, formerly associated 
with the Stark Mills of the United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., Hogans- 
ville, Ga., has become superintendent 
of J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, plant 
No. 3, Meridian, Miss. 


DONALD K., WOODARD, Weston, 
Mass., has become assistant to the 
president of the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., of 
which Rosert R. West is president. 
For the past 20 years Mr. Woodard 
has been a member of the engineering 
staff of Barnes Textile Associates, 
Inc., Boston, and for the past four 
years has had charge of engineering 
work at Riverside & Dan River. 


LAWSON HALL, formerly in the rayon 
preparatory department of Judson 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C., has resigned 
to become a departmental superintend- 
ent at Carter Fabrics Corporation, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Rospert C. ASHWORTH, JR., has be- 
come president of Ashworth Bros., 
Inc., Fall River, Mass., manufacturers 
of ecard clothing. He succeeds his 
father, the late Ropert C. ASHWORTH. 


C. E. Gore, formerly associated with 
the Lincoln Mills, Huntsville, Ala., has 
become superintendent of the new 
Fickett Mills, Ine., Whitehall, Ga., 
formerly a plant of the Oconee Textile 
Company. 


Ovip BELANGER, loom fixer of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Biddeford, Me., has retired after 59 
years of continuous service with that 
plant. 


STUART H. SHERMAN, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Trenton Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has resigned to 
become technical superintendent of the 
Winsboro (S. C.) Mills plant of the 
United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
He is succeeded at Trenton by S. M. 
CAUBLE, formerly superintendent of 
the D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., Southside, 
North Carolina. 


JAMES OATES, formerly overseer of 
spinning, spooling, winding, and 
twisting at the Sibley plant of Sibley- 
Enterprise Company, Augusta, Ga., 
has become overseer of carding and 
spinning at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 
S. C. He is succeeded at Sibley by 
JoE Lorton, formerly with Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 


D. E. CarTer has been made over- 
seer of spinning at Fort Mill (S. C.) 
Plant No. 2, Springs Cotton Mills. For- 
merly he was assistant overseer of 
spinning at Plant No. 1. 


K. B. BRIGMAN, formerly assistant 
overseer of spinning at the Mollohon 
Plant of The Kendall Company, New- 
berry, S. C., has been promoted to over- 
seer of the cloth room at the same 
plant, succeeding Marvin Law, who is 
now overseer of weaving. 


W. W. Harriss, Jr., has resigned his 
position with the Sanford (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills to take charge of the third 
shift in spinning at the plant of the 
U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. 


FRANK K. PETREA, for Many years 
superintendent of the Swift Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga., has 
resigned his position. He is succeed- 
ed by H. H. Hueues, formerly in 
charge of the finishing department of 
this plant. Mr. Peters has become as- 
sociated with the Samoset Cotton 
Mills, Talladega, Ala. 


At G. SmMirH, well known through- 
out the southern textile industry, has 
become connected with National Ad- 
hesives Company and after spending 
some time in the plant will come 
South in connection with the sales and 
service of this company’s products to 
the finishing and other textile trade. 


A. B. Moss, Jr., has resigned as 
sales representative of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Charlotte office, to be- 
come, effective October 15, general 
manager of Whitney (S. C.) Manufac- 
turing Company, a newly created po- 
sition. V. M. MOoNTGOMERY, JR., iS 
treasurer of this mill, and GrorGe B. 
Moore is superintendent. 


W. Lee SmirH has become superin- 
tendent of the Woodlawn Mill, Ameri- 
can Yarn and Processing Company, 
Mt. Holly, N. Y. 


E. S. DUNN, general superintendent 
of Avondale Mills, with headquarters 
in Sylacauga, Ala., and plants located 
over the state, has been elected vice- 
president of the company, and will con- 
tinue to serve in his capacity as gen- 
eral superintendent also. Mr. Dunn be- 
gan work with Avondale Mills in 1906. 
In 1916 he was made superintendent of 
the mills in Sylacauga, and three years 
ago he assumed the general superin- 
tendency of all the company’s plants. 


Obituary 


JAMES B. ALLEN, assistant treasurer 
and a director of Southern Belting 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., passed away 
in Monticello, Fla., on October 15, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. Mr. Allen, who 
was nearly 74 years of age, had been 
ealling on southern textile mills for 
nearly a half century, since moving to 
Atlanta from his native state of 
Maine. 


CHARLES Dospsps TayLor, for many 
years southern sales agent of National 
Ring Traveler Company, Providence, 
R. L, passed away at his home in 
Gaffney, S. C., on October 12. He was 
the father of L. E. Tayior, who has 
been representing the company in 
Georgia and Alabama for several 
years. 

(Additional obituary items are on 
page 95.) 
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BALL WARP DYE BEAM PATTERN BEAM SECTION BEAM 
100 Y.P.M. 490 Y.P.M. 900 Y. P.M. 900 Y.P.M. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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WITHOUT WHICH 
The PERFECT FABRIC 
CANNOT BE MADE.......... 





” .. YOU ARE LOOKING AT 
ta a perfectly wound yarn package. It looks 
much like any other package of coned 
yarn—but there is a hidden difference—a 
difference that started with the primary 
winding —the first few strands of yarn. 


No slippage occurred in this primary 
winding because those strands were held 
in position by the Velvet Surface of a 
SONOCO Cone .. . and as each subse- 
quent layer of yarn was built up it came 
to rest on the secure foundation of the 
previous layer. 

Result: a package that prevents press- 
offs and hanging with yarn breaks—breaks 
that cause seconds— prevent the making 
of a perfect fabric. 


SONOCO MAKES 
EVERY THING 
IN 
PAPER CARRIERS 








Sonoco Propucts COMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT: s.c. CONN. 
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Random Thoughts 


RUMMAGING through the old desk—you know 
how it is—you run across papers and records that 
take you back over the years, and multitudes of mem- 
ories fly through your mind within a few minutes, or 
even seconds, covering events that took months or 
years to materialize. For example, here is an old rec- 
ord of the life of cone belts which took me about eight 
years to build up; still, the results of that record seem 
fresh in my mind. It was begun in 1928, and belts 
from nine reputable cone belt manufacturers were 
used. The actual running hours of these cone belts 
were kept on 11x5% slubbers, 9x44 intermediates 
and 7x3 fly frames, along with the speeds at which 
these machines were operated. 

In all my experience I have never found anyone 
who could tell men definitely how many hours a cone 
belt would last. In answer to my questions they 
would usually say: “Oh, about so many months”, but 
when asked for definite proof of records they could 
not tell me. They would admit that oftentimes one 
cone belt would last double the life of another of the 
same make and on the same machine while operated 
at the same speed; therefore, the answers given were 
only general averages, and, frankly, none of them was 
anywhere near correct, judging by the results of the 
record kept over a long period of time. 

Most superintendents and overseers of carding will 
simply tell you that no one knows which is the best 
cone belt, that they are always trying out a new one 
in the hope of solving the cone belt problems and that, 
although they have used belts that cost $10.00 or more 
each and also used belts that cost $3.50, or even less, 
when you ask the cost per operating hours for these 
belts you just can’t get an intelligent answer. 

All of the foregoing has been said with the hope 
that you superintendents and overseers of carding 
who do not know what your cone belt cost per operat- 
ing hour is will start keeping a record, in order to 
find out, for your own information and satisfaction. 
I really believe you will be surprised to find what the 
actual cost per year is for cone belts per frame. I 
am guessing it will be less than you think it is. 





J 


,... 


In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 








While Rummaging 


This brings to mind the information brought out 
in the OLD-TIMER articles, beginning last December, 
about advertising. In other words, if any cone belt 
manufacturer knew what the 8-year record we kept 
actually showed they could run an ad in COTTON that 
would get them more cone belt business than they have 
ever gotten before; but the cone belt manufacturers 
do not know what the cost per operating hour is for 
cone belts, so all they can do is to send their sales- 
men around to see the superintendents and overseers 
and tell them they have the best cone belt on the mar- 
ket, and the superintendents and overseers have heard 
that same story for so many years that it does not 
make much impression upon them. 

Isn’t it strange that cone belt manufacturers would 
spend as much money as they do in soliciting busi- 
ness without having definite information along this 
line that would enable them to make the sale, infor- 
mation such as they record we kept, facts, which the 
buyer could not break down? 

That OLD-TIMER article entitled “Education in 
Advertisements,” brought out facts which many of 
the large advertising agencies did not believe, and we 
are just wondering whether or not they are profiting 
by that information. 


ALL TEXTILE MILLS have a superintendent, and 
overseers in each department, and the larger plants 
have a manager, but why in heck is there so much dif- 
ference in the operating efficiency? Oh well, I sup- 
pose it is something like high school or college, where 
the students who grade 75 per cent get by, and this 
low grading is usually in the majority, that is, there 
are more students grading 75 per cent than 90 per 
cent. And, right there, fellows, is the reason that 
some overseers and superintendents are drawing 
down more dollars than are others; on the other hand, 
it is so very easy for the average 75 per cent over- 
seer or superintendent to get into the 90 per cent 
class that it is difficult for OLD-TIMER to understand 
just why more of them do not wake up and make the 
effort. Several years ago, fellows, the 75 per cent to 
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80 per cent overseer or superintendent could get by 
and hold his job much easier than he can today since 
the business of manufacturing textiles has advanced 
in efficiency as much as it has. 

Don’t forget, brother, that there is an even great- 
er demand today for the 90 and 95 per cent man than 
there ever was before. Remember that OLD-TIMER 
article which brought out the fact that there were 
more $10,000.00 jobs than there were men to fill them? 
Today, more than ever before, OLD-TIMER believes you 
should ask yourself: “Is my word as good as my note; 
do I always keep my promises to my subordinates; do 
I give my boss all of the facts, even if it does hurt me 
a little; do I honestly try to carry out the orders of 
my employer, the same as if they were my very own, 
matters not whether I thoroughly agree with him or 
not ?” 

When your employer wants you to adopt some pol- 
icy he has in mind or to change some form of man- 
agement, it is your duty first to give him the practi- 
cal side of that idea, how it will affect your mill or 
your department, what bearing it will have on your 
operatives, etc., and then you have done your duty in 
this respect. However, if the boss says: “Yes, all 
you say may be true, but I still want my idea put into 
effect,” then your duty is to accept your employer’s 
idea as your own and put forth every effort possible 
to make his idea a success. That is the kind of man 
any employer appreciates, and, usually, this type of 
man does not stand still. 


TEMPER! Now that’s a big one. OLD-TIMER is 
just wondering how many overseers and superintend- 
ents fully realize what an important item this one 
word, temper, has on their success or failure. Glanc- 
ing over some notes I find here in the old desk where 
several articles were prepared on the general idea of 
how a man’s temper affects his work, his relation to 
his employer, his relation toward his subordinates, his 
relation to his personal friends and his relation to- 
ward his personal happiness. 

Did you read those articles? If you did not read 
them you should ask the Editor of CoTTON to tell you 
how to get them; they were not just one man’s opin- 
ion, but the results of years of study, and that study 
was backed up with actual records. For example, 
when OLD-TIMER was promoted to overseer, his first 
job, he was the youngest overseer any of us knew of 
at that time, and many of his friends thought that 
he was too young and had not had enough experience 
to hold a job. Well, naturally, he was scared to death 
for fear he would lose that first job and thereby lose 
his chances for future promotion. In fact, his whole 
future business life depended upon his success or fail- 
ure on that first overseer’s job. Therefore, aside from 
running the job itself, he began an intensive study of 
textiles, their past history, textile conditions in all 
sections of the country, as well as the section where 
he worked, practical operating conditions of mills on 
fancy work (OLD-TIMER’S job was in a plain goods 
mill) and then a study of overseers and superintend- 
ents, their methods of management, their success in 
gaining promotion, ete. 

Remember, fellows, that we did not have access to 


such information through textile magazines in those 
days. No overseer or superintendent would write ar- 
ticles giving readers any information about his secrets 
of manufacturing; in fact, most every overseer and 
superintendent thought that he, himself, was the 
smartest guy in the business, and he was afraid some 
other man would find out how he set his harness cams 
on a loom, how he set his flats on cards, how many 
r.p.m. his spindles were making or what he paid for 
sweeping his floors. 

We wonder if the young men of today who are en- 
tering the textile business realize how hard it was for 
us old-timers to get any information and how easy it 
is today, and does everybody concerned realize that 
since mill men quit trying to “hide their lights under 
bushels” we have progressed faster and our salaries 
have increased? Salaries have advanced more in 10 
years under this practice than in 30 years under the 
old idea of trying to hide all manufacturing secrets. 

But, to get back to that system of study that OLD- 
TIMER started with his first job. When he heard of a 
man losing his job he started in to find the cause, if 
possible, and these causes were classified. He wanted 
this information in order to fortify himself against 
making the same mistakes and thereby losing his job. 
Yeah, I know what you are thinking as you read this 
—wine, women and song—and of course you are right, 
but only partly so. Now when I tell you that the 
one item, Temper, was the cause of more men losing 
their jobs than all of the other causes combined, prob- 
ably you will realize how important it is to control it, 
and why OLD-TIMER has worked so hard to get his 
readers to do a little studying for themselves along 
this line. Of course your interpretation of the word 
Temper may be confined to that of a man flying into a 
rage, but the word Temper has a much broader mean- 
ing than that; in fact, if you will begin to study some 
of the explanations, interpretations, etc., of the word 
and then see how they apply to yourself, to your dis- 
position and to your work, etc., etc., you will begin 
to see what OLD-TIMER is driving at. Just to get your 
thinking straight, look up and read those articles re- 
ferred to. You will not regret it. 


HIGH TECHNICAL TRAINING! No longer are exec- 
utives content with men of one education; that is, a 
man must have two educations, one is his practical 
education and the other is technical education; but 
don’t let that reference to technical education scare 
you fellows who have not been to college or have not 
had an opportunity to attend college. Remember the 
OLD-TIMER article of several years ago where it was 
explained how most any man could get a four-year 
college education in two years? Well, anyway, tech- 
nical education is being thrust at you today from ev- 
ery angle—the state, the federal government, the large 
textile associations, and the mills themselves; they 
are all doing everything they possibly can to force 
technical education upon you. If you are just willing 
to do a little studying, say about three nights per 
week, about two hours each night; then you need have 
no apprehension about the technical training part. 
It is strange that few, so very few, are willing to 
spend the two hours per night necessary to prepare 
themselves for promotion. 
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ULTRAVON K 
Resists lime. 
improves Kier 
boiling. Per- 
manent deter- 


sent effect 
im boiling 
alkaline COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


liquors. NEW YORK) 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Representing 
Seciety of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
é Vat Dyes of the 
Dow Chemical Company,iacorporated 
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SCRUBBING 
MACHINE 


Our experienced floor main- 
tenance engineers will gladly 
help you with your floor prob- 
lems and show you how your 
floors can be maintained with 
minimum interruption to pro- 
duction through the use of the 
Lawlor Scrubbing Machine and 
Selig materials and methods. 
Write, wire or phone. 
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LAWLOR MACHINES 
Manufactured by S.C. Lawlor Co,, Manufacturing Chemists 
122 No. Aberdeen Street, Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga.,--Est. 1896--Dallas, Texas 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 








Uniform in Quality 
Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


"NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NASHUA : NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE -D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


CLINTRCHES 


sTAR 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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BADBDB“OOD 
DARY RING TRAVELERS 





The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
experience and an enormous amount of research craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, 
and experiment in high speed traveler manu- temper and style. Write for samples and prices 
facture. Dary Ring Travelers are made from today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, shveescanertonadi — JOHN E. roe sessment Box — jeneneimanrntoncemei ~ C. 
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NORTHOL PC Something New WEAVE-WELL 
The perfect condt- O O C O A, O SLASHING 
mevee cme | TODO DITIONER | sss 
pntih cbcraed oe for Setting Twist and also 
: Conditioning Filling Yarn ee 
& Entirely new and correct principle—no ‘aprons’ to wear & 
FINISH-RITE out—few wearing parts—efficient, uniform conditioning. GREASE-RITE 
Write for illustration and full descrivtion. 
FINISHING SHUTTLE 
PRODUCTS FRANK G. N CQ R T #H INCORPORATED TALLOW 
P. 0. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga Manufacturing Chemists P. O. oS, ee Ga 








Phone Main 3230 





COMPLETE LINE SIZINGS, SOFTENERS, TALLOW AND O/L PRODUCTS, GUMS, ETC. 
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Battery Filler's Job 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 89 of the July issue of COTTON, “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6848” has asked for the number of looms a 
battery filler should tend when the bobbin averages 
running 8 minutes and 10 seconds in the loom. The 
battery filler operates from a small truck which is 
pushed before her, and she has no odd jobs to do. 

In my opinion, 600 bobbins per hour put in the 
battery is a fair load for battery fillers. Figuring 
bobbins per hour is the only fair way to pay battery 
hands, as then it will make no difference what num- 
bers are run, the width of the cloth, speed of the loom, 
etc. In line with this theory, 1 believe 82 batteries 
would be a satisfactory job for the mill of “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6848”’. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6850 
* 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the question submitted by “‘CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 6848” on the number of batteries a battery 
filler should tend when the quill runs 8 minutes and 
10 seconds in the loom, from the information furn- 
ished, I would say that 80 looms would be fair to both 
employee and employer. It is possible to run 90 looms 
under these conditions, but the least efficient would 
be very much strained while the most efficient op- 
eratives would not be strained to do this work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6851 
e 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6848” has requested information 
concerning the work load of a battery filler when the 
quill runs 8 minutes and 10 seconds in the loom, op- 
eratives work from small filling trucks, 40-inch looms 
making 160 p.p.m., and 26s filling being run. 

From the data furnished by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6848”, we find that a bobbin runs 8 minutes and 10 
seconds or 8.166 minutes, 60 minutes per hour divided 
by 8.166 gives 7.347 bobbins per battery per hour. 

From a series of 8-hour tests we have determined 
that an average battery hand working 85 per cent of 
the time filling batteries, 10 per cent of the time get- 
ting filling, and 5 per cent time resting, can place ap- 
proximately 4800 bobbins per day, 600 bobbins per 
hour, or 10 bobbins per minute. 600 bobbins per hour 
divided by 7.347 bobbins per battery per hour, gives 
81.665 batteries per battery hand. It seems that 80 
batteries per hand would not be a bad average. 

It is difficult to determine the running time of a 
bobbin by running one or several in a loom. We find 
it practical to weigh several hundred empty quills and 
an equal number of average full bobbins taken from 
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several spinning frames. From the net weight divided 
by the number of bobbins weighed, we determine the 
average weight per quill of yarn. With the average 
speed of the looms using the filling, we use the fol- 
lowing formula: 


PPM Width of fabric 


of Filling 


(average) x 
inches ) 


60 (minutes per hour) ;$ 
(100 Contraction ) 


36 X Yarn Number 


This will give the consumption of filling per bat- 
tery per hour. This figure divided by the average 
pounds of filling per quill will give an accurate quills 
per battery hour figure which can be used to divide 
into the 600 quills per hour to determine the batteries 
per battery hand. 

Since 10 per cent or more of the battery hands time 
is consumed in getting filling, and most of this time 
is lost in lifting filling, a handful at a time from a 
big filling box, it is a good practice to have a table with 
an inclined runway where the filling boxes can be run 
up and dumped and the filling wagons loaded from a 
chute or slide door; where conditions warrant, an ex- 
tra man can have several filling wagons which are 
kept full so that the battery hand has only to push up 
an empty wagon and exchange it for a full one. 

It is a common practice for battery hands to try 
to “keep up” with their set; that is, rush around try- 
ing to get all the batteries full and keep them full. If 
they allow them to get from 1% to % empty, they can 
put in more bobbins per trip, have less walking to do, 
and consequently, fill more batteries per hour. This, 
in turn, will naturally allow them to take care of more 
batteries. It is for this reason that batteries were 
built to hold 26 or more quills. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6852 


o 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the question on page 8&9 of the July 
issue of COTTON by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6848” concern- 
ing the number of batteries a battery hand should 
tend, would say that the number of looms a battery 
filler can properly attend to depends on conditions in 
each specific mill. The manner in which the looms 
are laid out, the route to be followed by the battery 
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filler, the floor space to be covered, the size of the 
filling boxes, the convenience of main filling supply 
stations, the number of turns the last end is wrapped 
around the bobbins, whether the transfer for bobbins 
is on feeler or filling fork, all have influence in the 
number of batteries which the filler can properly at- 
tend. 

The loom and route lay-out should be so arranged 
that the filler can move around in one direction and 
pass each loom at regular intervals. For this reason, 
a two-alley lay-out is the most convenient, as it will 
allow the filler to move along in an oblong circuit, 
reaching each loom in the same elapse of time and 
with minimum of floor space covering. 

The battery filler trucks should carry boxes as 
large as it is conveniently possible, to cut down the 
filling replenishing of the boxes. The main filling 
supply stations should be located at convenient inter- 
vals so the filler will not have to walk too far each 
time the box has to be refilled. It is very important 
to have the last end wrapped around the bobbins in 
as few turns as possible, for nothing slows down the 
work of the battery filler more than excessive wraps 
around the bobbins which will have to be unwound to 
get a free end. If the bobbin transfer takes place on 
filling fork indication, the work of the battery filler 
is increased as pieces of bobbins expelled from the 
loom upon the filling breaks will have to be placed 
in the battery a second time. With transfer on feeler 
indication, no pieces of bobbins are expelled from the 
loom and therefore no double insertion in the battery 
of any bobbin is required. 

With reference to formula for figuring the num- 
ber of batteries the filler can properly take care of, 
this is ten times the number of minutes a bobbin will 
last in the loom. In the inquirer’s case, in which a 
bobbin lasts eight minutes and ten seconds, the formu- 
la would give 10 * 8.1666 — 81.666, or say 82 looms, 
which a battery filler should be able to take care of. 
From this number should be deducted the extra work 
of double insertion of bobbins, expelled from the loom 
as a result of transfer on filling fork indication. Any 
other unfavorable mill conditions should also be taken 
into consideration and deducted from the mathemati- 
cal number of batteries to be taken care of by the 
filler. 

IVAR MOBERG. 
o 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning the query of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6848” 
with reference to the number of looms that can be 
operated by one battery filler we find, in checking 
over time studies, that the average battery hand can 
place in a battery 540 bobbins per hour, working at a 
normal speed. This figure allows 10 per cent time 
for loading the apron or box in which the filling is 
conveyed to the loom. On this basis I believe that a 
fair job would be 72 looms for a battery hand where 
the quill of filling runs 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6849 
ee 

Give a man enough rope and he will hang himself. 
Give an administration enough power and it will hang 
industry. 


Old and New Card Flats 


This is an interesting question—if you have some 
definite facts on it we would like to have them . 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I note on page 98 of the March issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772” has brought up a carding 
question, saying that one man he knows contended 
that old card top flats that have been worn down 
will put out less white cotton in the strips, get rid 
of more trash, and give a better card sliver than 
new card flats with long wire, the settings being the 
same. 

This contributor’s question is very interesting in- 
deed, and at the same time is rather difficult to 
answer, as the writer personally has noted instances 
of this kind developing in some mills. I refer, par- 
ticularly, to a mill which had some cards operating 
for a period of 30 years, and another lot of cards 
of the same make which had only been operated 10 
years. The flat strips from the old cards seemed to 
be much dirtier and apparently contained more trash, 
though the wire was worn down almost to the knee, 
than the flat strips from the newer cards, which 
showed little signs of wear. 


The mill wanted to get the same type of strip 
from the new cards as from the old, believing that 
the old strip contained more trash. This was true 
so far as general appearance went, however, in my 
opinion the reason the old strip seemed to contain 
more dirt and trash was that the old flats only con- 
tained a minimum amount of under staple cotton, 
whereas, the flats on the newer cards were retaining 
the proper percentage of short white fibers, but were 
also cleaning well too. The white cotton was over 
the dirt and trash in the new flats and covered it, 
giving the appearance of not having as much trash 
removed as the old flats, and mixing in the strips to 
form a whiter card strip. On the other hand, the 
old flats were not collecting the proper amount of 
short white fibers and the strips naturally looked much 
dirtier. If the old flats had been removing the 
proper percentage of short white fibers, the strips 
would have been the same from both the old and 
the new cards. 

Upon explaining this to the superintendent of 
the mill, he said the mill was getting paid for the 
cloth on a per pound basis, and therefore he wanted 
to leave all of the short white fibers in the finished 
card sliver that he could. The writer changed his 
flat driving pulley (which is on the cylinder shaft) 
from the standard diameter of 64-inch to a 41-inch 
diameter pulley, which slowed the speed of the flats 
about 30 per cent. We then checked over the breast 
plates and percentage plates, setting them properly, 
and with the new flats remaining longer on the face 
of the cylinder, thus giving the cylinder a better op- 
portunity to pull out the short white fibers on the 
ends of the flat wire, we were able to obtain the 
same appearance in the flat strips from the new 
wire as from the old. 
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From this explanation it may be seen that it is 
perfectly possible for a mill man to believe that the 
flat strips from the old flats were taking out a great- 
er amount of foreign substance than the new flats, 
as these strips appear to be so much dirtier. All the 
time the old flats were not doing their work properly, 
and the new flats were, but were hiding their good 
work by removing the correct percentage of white 
fibers. 

In my opinion, if an accurate test were run, we 
are sure it would be found that the new wire was 
taking out more trash than the old, and that in all 
probability the mill man was being deceived by the 
quantity of under staple cotton which was remain- 
ing in the flats with the new wire. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6773 
o 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6772”’ on the comparative work of old and new card 
top flats; as we see it, old top flats that are worn 
would no doubt take out less strips, but personally 
I can’t see the thought that old flats take out less 
white cotton, remove more trash, and give a better 
ecard sliver. It seems to me that with the old flats 
worn down, we would be leaving more undesirable 
stock and stock that should be removed in our sliver. 
I don’t think it is possible to get a better card sliver 
with less trash when using old worn out top flats 
than can be had with new flats with good long wire. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6783 
® 
EDITOR COTTON: 

My first thought after reading the question by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772” asking why old card top 
flats do better work than new ones was “why 
change?” I have not made a test of the matter, but 
I went into a huddle with my overseers and the re- 
sult is as follows, or our conclusions are as follows: 

The reason that old card clothing makes a better 
looking sliver is that the old clothing is smoother 
than the new. New clothing is sharp and rough on 
the point and on down to the fabric. This prevents 
easy shedding, which tends to leave fibers on the 
rough teeth—hence the excess of white fibers are 
transferred to the strips. The same thing is true to 
some eXtent of other foreign matter in the sliver. 
That being true, more of it would show in the web. 
Experience has taught that after the new clothing 
is used for a short time and the flats have been 
ground properly, the shedding of the staple improves 
each week, until the teeth are polished by the fibers 
and grinding, and are as smooth as the old card 
clothing. When this has happened, there should be 
better sliver. The new clothing will become smooth 
after a little time of running and grinding. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6784 
w 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Old flats give better sliver than new ones? Some- 
body is spoofing. If it does, then let’s all have old 
worn out clothing. All things being equal, short 
wire will make a dirtier web than long wire; short 
wire will injure staple more than long wire. If this 


man is carding very heavy and with no thought of 
tensile strength or uniformity, then he can get by 
with his old card clothing. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6785 
* 
EDITOR COTTON: 

It is difficult to answer “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6772” 
on his question about old and new card top flats 
without knowing the general condition of the cards. 
The conditions at this man’s mill are undoubtedly 
exceptional and contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples and general results of practical carding. 

There are many things that could adversely af- 
fect the carding on a card which has long wire on 
the top flats, such as improper setting on one or 
more of the many setting points, improper grinding, 
soft wire in the card clothing, etc. Without know- 
ing more about the condition of the cards, I say with- 
out reservations that there is something radically 
wrong, either with the settings or the material parts 
of the cards on which the top flats have long wire. 
If there were not something wrong, they would do 
better carding than the flats having short wire. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6786 


Spinning Bands 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6820” is having trouble with 
excessive band breakage, according to his question on 
page 129 of the May issue of COTTON. He is using 
two or three thousand bands per day, two shifts, on 
26,000 spindles. The band usually breaks at the 
knot. Also, there are varying temperatures on the 
outside of the mill of from 40 to 95 degrees, though 
the temperature inside the mill is kept constant. 

It so happens that we have only tape driven spin- 
dles at the present, but I do have some records on 
band driven spindles. I find that 2000 spindles, with 
badly worn whorls, consumed about 100 bands per 
day running two shifts. We considered this at least 
twice as many as we should have used. In propor- 
tion, 26,000 spindles would have consumed 1300 
bands, with 675 as a more nearly normal standard. 
At this rate, two or three thousand bands per day 
on 26,000 spindles sounds rather high. 




















Badly worn whorls with rounded out grooves 
seemed to be the cause for our excess consumption. 
Fig. 1 illustrates a worn whorl] and Fig. 2 shows how 
the whorl should be. 

On Monday morning, after a damp week-end, the 
bands shrink, become tight, and snap off in large 
numbers than at any other time, but I would not con- 
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sider humidity the biggest factor in band breakage. 
Other causes are band construction, including cotton 
used; method of tying, and tension in tying on; 
and condition of whorls and cylinders. The spindle 
base should be set so that the band does not rub or 
strike the oiling projection. This condition quickly 
knocks the knot loose and off come the bands. Per- 
haps in the spinning room of “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6820” 
there is an unusually large amount of lint, and there 
is enough of it sucked in between the whorl and the 
base to put extra drag and strain on the bands. 

I understand that there are devices for tying 
bands on with the proper tension, but I have never 
seen one. Proper tension cannot be stressed too 
strongly. As new bands will stretch, they must be 
applied slightly tighter than they are to be run, per- 
haps 3 pounds; after running the band with ease, 
go back to 2% or 2 pounds pull, which I believe is 
enough if the bands are properly made and carefully 
tended. Bands should be checked every two weeks 
and those that are too tight or too loose should be 
cut off. 

I have no information on band treatments to ren- 
der them impervious to atmospheric conditions. 

I prefer bands made of roving instead of yarn. 






The bands of roving require fewer strands and 
stretch less. Bands with too much twist also stretch 
more than slacker twisted bands. 

We used a band formerly that gave us very good 
service. It was made from 10 ends of 4.50 hank rov- 
ing with 4.5 turns per inch. This twist increased 
the weight of the roving to about 4.30 hank. It sized 
4.50 with normal twist. The first twist in making 
the band was about 3.5 turns and in turning out the 
twist, 10 inches elongated to 1314 inches. The sec- 
ond twist was 4.7 turns. 


The bands weighed 93 to the pound, which was 
plenty heavy. My idea for a good band weight is 
from 90 to 110 per pound. 


Improperly tied knots in the bands may cause 
the trouble this contributor is having. On the band 
described in the foregoing, one end was unraveled 
to the proper length and on the other end the loop 
was unrolled. One end was run through the loop 
each way, the band pulled up to the proper tension, 
and a square knot tied. 


I have no information on braided bands as re- 
quested by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6820”. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6831 





Sizing Striped Goods 


EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6797” states that he has changed 
from warps containing 5000 to 7000 ends of all white 
combed yarns and is now going into stripes and solid 
colors of the same counts. His question appeared on 
page 128 of the May issue of COTTON. He is using 
imported potato starch, and is not getting the same 
results in slashing. He wants to know if it is neces- 
sary to make changes in the slashing when going 
from white to colored goods. 

The contributor does not state what yarn number 
he is slashing but since he is using about 6000 ends 
in a 37-inch fabric, it is my guess that he is mak- 
ing a broadcloth with a warp number of about 40s 
or 50s. There is no very substantial difference in 
preparing a size for, and slashing a colored warp, as 
against an all white warp of the same counts. It is 
likely that the colored yarn has had some of the 
strength and elasticity taken out of it, and therefore 
will not give as good results at the loom as the all 
white yarn which has not been subjected to the 
chemical action that takes place in the dyeing of 
the colored yarn. It is often noticeable that the col- 
ored yarn, in an all white and colored stripe warp, 
will break much more often at the loom than the all 
white yarn. The contributor’s trouble very likely 
lies with having a more tender colored yarn than 
he has been dealing with in the all white warps. 
This makes it necessary to use just that much more 
care in preparing his warps. 

Potato starch is generally used in sizing fine 
numbers. Some mills hold that it is necessary to use 
the imported potato starch. The writer has found 
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that equally as good results can be obtained by using 
the superior grade of Maine potato starch. 

There is probably no other business where there 
are so many variables to deal with as there are in 
the textile game, and the slashing department con- 
tains a goodly number of these variables. Since I do 
not know anything of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6797’s”’ local 
conditions, I will attempt to offer suggestions that 
will be of help to him in working out his difficulties. 
He probably knows that some of the large starch 
companies have a field representative whom they 
will send to a mill on request, (the service is free 
to the mill) and help solve the individual mill’s prob- 
lems. I have known one of these men to come to a 
mill and change the time of cooking from one hour 
to two and one half hours and make other such dras- 
tic changes. They tell us that in some other locality 
they might not change the cooking time at all. The 
reason for this great difference is generally caused 
by the water in one place being very different from 
that in another. 

The object of sizing is to give a protective coat- 
ing to the individual ends that make up the warp so 
that they can successfully withstand the chafing ac- 
tion of the harness and reed at the loom. The in- 
gredients used in cooking the size are most import- 
ant in getting this protective coating. 

It is recommended that the following mix may 
be of service: 

Start with 140 gallons of water in the kettle 

180 lbs. potato starch 

12 lbs. pure beef tallow 

15 lbs. of good gum 

2 lbs. of some agent to help break down the starch 
sacs. 

Cook 1% hours and end with 180 gallons of 


cooked size. 
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Add hot water to bring the mix to 180 gallons if 
necessary. 

Any starch when cooked for some time will be- 
gin to break down and the longer it is cooked the 
more it will break down. It is necessary that the 
starch be broken down to a point where it is service- 
able and will penetrate, and this must be done in 
the original cooking. We must keep this break down 
within workable limits and strive so far as possible 
to keep the mix uniform. This is best accomplished 
by adding a new cooking of size to the storage kettle 
from time to time to bolster up the mix and bring 
it back to a state where it comes within the limits of 
a serviceable mix. 


Controlling Factors 


Small cookings dropped in the storage kettle at 
short intervals keep the mixture more uniform than 
a few big cookings dropped in at less frequent in- 
tervals. 


The beating of the pump as the size is circulated 
and the effect of the steam in the size box tends to 
break down and dilute the size and make it thinner 
and thinner. This must be offset by new cookings 
of starch. 


Closed steam coils should be used in the storage 
kettles to help prevent dilution of the size. The 
steam line should have plenty of traps so that no 
excessive moisture is carried into the size with the 
steam. It is best, of course, to start with good dry 
steam. 


The immersion roller should be kept well down 
in the size, and the level of the size in the box should 
be kept the same all of the time by use of an over- 
flow pipe. 

The blankets should be kept in good condition. 
It is good practice to break the blankets in on the 
back roll, then transfer them to the front roll and 
use them until they are trimmed down to a point 
where the needed cushion effect is lost. Do not use 
a blanket beyond a point where a good cushion is 
given. 


Avoid overdrying of the yarn on the slashers. 
This is a sure way of taking the life out of the yarn 
and losing some of the strength that should be added 
in sizing- A good slasher tender knows by the feel 
of the yarn when it is overdry. This can be checked 
another way by taking some samples of yarn from 
the slasher immediately after doffing, and carrying 
them to an oven in a sealed jar. The bone dry test 
will then show whether or not the yarn is being 
overdried. 


Some of the contributor’s trouble may be due to 
over extension, or stretching the life and elasticity 
out of his yarn. This stretch should be held down 
to 1 per cent or 2 per cent at the slasher. It is not 
difficult to measure the stretch at the slasher since 
all that is needed is a yard measuring counter placed 
at the rear on the section beams and another placed 
at the front or measuring roll. The difference in 
readings gives a measure of the stretch that has 
taken place. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6807 





Safety Program 


HE REMARKS REGARDING a _ Safety program, 

brought up by “TEX. (GA.)” on page 97 of the 

January 1938 issue, offer food for thought 
along the right lines. Quite true, there has been 
very little written on this very important problems. 
Regardless of how much money is invested by the 
mill, or how strict the regulations may be in the 
individual state, the accident list will always re- 
main in the proportion to the number of careless or 
stubborn-minded operatives employed. This being 
the case, the education and enlightenment of the 
workers should be the very first goal in any safety 
drive. Every effort should be made to thoroughly 
impress the help with the fact that the seemingly 
trivial accident may result in permanent disability. 

Several years ago I worked in a large plant where 
the management was extremely strict regarding the 
accident problem. They not only held the employees 
to hard and fast rules, but backed up all this with a 
heavy outlay of good American dollars. We were, | 
am safe in saying, probably the highest paid lot of 
help in any cotton mill in America, at that time. A 
large cafeteria was maintained where we could get 
first class meals for a few cents. A large up-to-the- 
minute first aid department with complete equip- 
ment for emergency operations, with a doctor and 
nurse in attendance sixteen hours a day, was the 
company’s method of showing just how much empha- 
sis it placed on “safety first’. I will outline as far 
as I can recall, the safety rules, under which we 
worked, in that plant. 

1. All slight injuries, such as scratches, cuts, 
bruises, sprains, etc., must be reported to the nurse. 

2. All operatives are forbidden to clean or oil 
any machine while it is in operation. 

3. All operatives must wear shoes or sandals in 
good repair. Working bare-footed, or in shoes that 
are worn through is forbidden. 

4. All operatives are forbidden to wear unusual- 
ly loose clothing, or clothing that is torn. 

). All operatives are warned not to have waste 
or wiping rags protruding from pockets, or any part 
of the clothing. 

6. All operatives are warned not to wear un- 
usually large rings on their fingers. 

7. All operatives are warned that they must not, 
under any circumstances, throw objects of any na- 
ture, 


8. All operatives are warned not to run through 
the alleys or spare floors with roving or bobbin 
boxes. 

The foregoing is a sample of the “‘Don’ts” for op- 
eratives. All very simple, but of utmost importance 
for safety. There were plenty more, but it is not 
necessary to enumerate them here. A little thought 
along these lines and any overseer or second hand 
should be able to get a good long list of such de- 
sirable “Don’ts”. Any person, after being warned, 


who breaks the rule a second time should be dis- 
charged, as such help is a menace to the mill. 
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Some Rules for Safety 


The following rules are along good sound safety 
lines, and should be carried out in any plant, for the 
good of all concerned: 

1. Belt guards and all safety covers should be 
kept in constant repair. Wherever they are lacking 
they should be furnished. 

2. Oilers and fixers should always hang a dan- 
ger tag on any machine on which they are working. 
It is also desirable that they inform the operative of 
the machine so there will be no chance that the ma- 
chine is started while they are working on it. 

8. Oilers and fixers should avoid the use of tall 
step ladders, whenever possible, substituting a long 
ladder. 

4. All straight ladders should be equipped with 
good sharp prongs to dig into the flooring. As an 
added precaution, the top end should be equipped 
with rounded hooks to grip the shafting or pipes 
overhead. 

5. Belt poles and long brooms should be taped 
or bound with cord at the handles to avoid bad in- 
juries from splinters. 

6. “Wet Floor’ signs should be used by the 
scrubbers at all times. Some very serious injuries 
have been caused from neglect of this matter. 

7. Any loose boards or worn spots in the floor- 
ing should be reported and repaired immediately. 
The wheels of a roving box catching in a bad spot in 
the floor has often resulted in a rupture for the 
worker. 

8. When the elevator operator is cleaning the 
pit, someone should remain on the elevator to be ab- 
solutely certain it is not started up accidentally. The 
elevator should always be operated by some person 
especially hired for the job, and any operatives run- 
ning it under their own responsibility should be dis- 
charged. 

9. All elevator pits and doors should at all times 
be guarded by safety gates, and a red light as an 
added precaution. 

10. Elevators should undergo a weekly inspection 
by a qualified man from the mechanical department. 
It is especially important that cables and fittings be 
in the best of repair. 

11. Stairways should be inspected regularly for 
bad treads, and should always be well lighted. 

12. All main driving shafts, hangars, large belts, 
etc. should undergo a regular inspection. The belts 
especially should be inspected for weak spots, split 
joints and defective piecings. The writer saw a card 
tender struck by a large driving belt two years ago. 
His spine will not support his head yet. This man 
received only a glancing blow at the time. Had he 
been struck squarely it would have been instant 
death. If this belt had been inspected regularly there 
would be one less cripple in the world today. 

13. Any dark corners in the cellar, etc., where 
there is danger of injury, should be kept lighted. In 
the weave room cellar where the drive goes up 
through the ceiling is this most essential. Unusual- 
ly bad places should bear a red light as a warning 
device. 
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N READING this article, the editor was reminded 
[os a horrible accident which occurred in a full- 
fashioned mill. The fixer was working on the floor 
at the backside of the machine and had his hand 
amid the machinery. The knitter, not seeing the 
fixer, probably assumed that the machine was fixed 
and started it. The fixer's hand in the machinery 
was terribly mangled and torn almost beyond rec- 
ognition. Now that it has happened, it is of little 
import whether the fixer did not properly flag the 
machine, or whether the knitter was careless in 
starting the machine. But if a picture of that man's 
hand, as the editor saw it immediately after the ac- 
cident, could be placed in every mill, it would be a 
gruesome reminder for all operatives to be more 
a ae 


14. The ends of protruding shafting should be 
guarded in some suitable manner. 22 years ago the 
writer saw a man twirled around on the rough end 
of a shaft. The back of his overalls caught on the 
shaft end. He was horribly torn to pieces. A suit- 
able guard, even a board, suspended from the ceiling, 
to protect the end of the shaft, would have saved 
that man’s life. 

The one great weak spot in any safety program 
will always be the human element. There is no way 
of changing an operative’s thoughts from some event 
of the night before back to where it should be. It 
is almost impossible to change a careless mind into 
a prudent one; people of this type are a menace in 
a manufacturing establishment and for their own 
good, and the general welfare of the mill itself, the 
quicker they are eliminated, or changed onto some 
reasonably safe work, the better for all concerned. 

Most accidents are of a slight nature, however, 
and if given quick, simple first aid treatment, do not 
amount to much. Therefore, a hard and fast rule 
should always be “Report to the Nurse”. 

C. C. (MASS.) 


(It will be interesting, after reading the foregoing 
article, to turn to page 57 of this issue and review the 
progress the textile industry as a whole has made in 
accident prevention, both in frequency and in severity. 
—The Editors.) 


—----—-__@@ --— ---- 


Power Factor Correction 


Low power factor is expensive because of the 
penalty clauses in the rate structure of a large num- 
ber of power companies. However, low power fac- 
tor can be corrected so that the penalty is avoided. 
In a survey, load conditions can be determined by 
use of instruments indicating a possibility of chang- 
ing motors for a better load factor. If a load sur- 
vey indicates that power factor cannot be corrected 
in this manner, a synchronous motor or perhaps ¢a- 
pacitors may be employed to provide the power fac- 
tor correction. Very often such equipment will pay 
for itself in a short time by the savings which re- 


sult from the improvement in the power factor. 
—Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
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Making Slub Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 99 of the November 1937 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6727” requested information on run- 
ning slub filling. This has already been answered’, 
but am offering now another method for making slub 
filling, which I trust will be helpful to this man. 


Noting Fig. 1, a plan of the gearing for making 
slubs, we have: 

A is the front roll and runs at a constant speed. 
B is a strong spring to insure contact of clutch. C 
is a yoke for the reception of lever D. E is the clutch. 
F is the front roll gear loose on the front roll. G is 
the auxiliary front roll gear. H is the auxiliary back 
roll gear. I is also the auxiliary back roll gear. J 
is the roll stand bearing. K is a projection on a 
plate cast with sleeve L. M is a projection on roll 
stand that engages projection K. N is the friction 
cone. O is the conical shell. P represents the space 
between the end of the auxiliary back roll and auxil- 
iary back roll gear I. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross section of lever Q secured to 
roll beam. Lever Q and D work as one piece. 

The operation is as follows: The front roll runs 
at standard speed. The front roll gear is operated by 
clutch E. When K strikes M at every revolution, the 
conical surface of both N and O being covered with 
leather, the action is sufficient to cause the friction 
cone to revolve the back auxiliary roll at a greater 
speed. 

The amount of slub is regulated by the auxiliary 
front roll gear G which must be slightly larger than 
gear H. The larger the gear G or the smaller the 
gear H the larger the slubs. 

It can be deduced from the drawings thet when 
K strikes M, lever Q must be arranged so that the 
clutch E will be disengaged before the friction cone 
is firmly in contact with the conical shell O. 

It will be noticed also that the width of gear I 
is to allow space for the amount of shift by sleeve L. 

WASH (R. I.) 


*Other discussion of this subject appeared on page 122 of the 
April 1938 issue. 





The Polishing of 
Wooden Beam Heads 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Most mills are now using some high speed system 
of warping on section beams. When using the old sec- 
tion beams with polished iron heads there was no 
trouble in getting the selvages to run off smoothly, 
but the wooden beam, used on high speed warpers, 
presents this new difficulty. All of us know the trouble 
we have when there is a little rough spot on the in- 
side of the beam head. As the warp runs off at the 
slasher these rough places drag the ends and have a 
tendency to roll the selvages. If they enter the size 
box rolled they will stick together this way and they 
will break over the split rods in the front. 


On our wooden beam heads we use a high grade, 
quick drying, clear, deck finish. We apply only one 
thin coat. This has to become thoroughly dried be- 
fore the beams can be used or there is more trouble. 
In applying this finish we are careful not to allow 
grit, lint, dust, etc., to come in contact with the freshly 
painted beams, and we do not put the paint on too 
heavily. After they are dry we put the beams on a 
warper and polish them. Here we use ordinary paste 
wax on a damp cloth, applying it to the inside of the 
beam head while it is running on the machine. Of 
course, this is done before any yarn is started on the 
beam. 

After waxing, the beam is allowed to continue to 
run while it is polished with a dry piece of cheese 
cloth, or some soft material. It is easy to polish the 
beams in this manner as the beam rotates and it re- 
quires no rubbing at all. After polishing, the beams 
will have a lustrous finish and there will be no trouble 
from rolled selvages. 

After this finish is put on the beams, it is a good 
practice to use a little wax on all section beams every 
two or three weeks in the manner described. The 
warper operator can apply it at little extra cost, and 
it will always keep a nice finish on the beam heads. 
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This is the Age OF SPEED 
and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers _ C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER ‘CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BURRLESS CLASP ENVELOPES 








PULL 


The new Champion Burrless Clasp with 
its smooth, even plating eliminates cut 








fingers and torn fingernails. Automat- 
ically centered and balanced on the 
enyelope, this clasp affords greater 
strength and protection to your en- 
closure. 


Champion Burrless Clasp Envelopes 
are manufactured in the South only by 
The Atlanta Envelope Company. And 
they are sold today at no increase in 
price. 


For prompt delivery and reasonable 
prices, order from 





“AND STILL AT IT” is one large mill’s 


record. An occasional change to find 
“something just as good” invariably re- 
sulted in dissatisfaction. 


This mill’s experience is like numerous 
others’—Star Brand’s high purity insures 
rust-free goods. 

You too can profit from the dependable 
performance of unifurm quality Star Brand, 
especially manufactured for textile process- 
es such as kier boiling and peroxide bleach- 
ing. Send for sample of Star Brand and 


get current prices. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ont. 


SILICATES OF SODA. 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Making Slub Filling 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 99 of the November 1937 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6727” requested information on run- 
ning slub filling. This has already been answered’, 
but am offering now another method for making slub 
filling, which I trust will be helpful to this man. 


Noting Fig. 1, a plan of the gearing for making 
slubs, we have: 

A is the front roll and runs at a constant speed. 
B is a strong spring to insure contact of clutch. C 
is a yoke for the reception of lever D. E is the clutch. 
F is the front roll gear loose on the front roll. G is 
the auxiliary front roll gear. H is the auxiliary back 
roll gear. I is also the auxiliary back roll gear. J 
is the roll stand bearing. K is a projection on a 
plate cast with sleeve L. M is a projection on roll 
stand that engages projection K. N is the friction 
cone. O is the conical shell. P represents the space 
between the end of the auxiliary back roll and auxil- 
iary back roll gear I. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross section of lever Q secured to 
roll beam. Lever Q@ and D work as one piece. 

The operation is as follows: The front roll runs 
at standard speed. The front roll gear is operated by 
clutch E. When K strikes M at every revolution, the 
conical surface of both N and O being covered with 
leather, the action is sufficient to cause the friction 
cone to revolve the back auxiliary roll at a greater 
speed. 

The amount of slub is regulated by the auxiliary 
front roll gear G which must be slightly larger than 
gear H. The larger the gear G or the smaller the 
gear H the larger the slubs. 

It can be deduced from the drawings thet when 
K strikes M, lever Q must be arranged so that the 
clutch E will be disengaged before the friction cone 
is firmly in contact with the conical shell O. 

It will be noticed also that the width of gear I 
is to allow space for the amount of shift by sleeve L. 

WASH (R. I.) 


*Other discussion of this subject appeared on page 122 of the 
April 1938 issue. 
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The Polishing of 
Wooden Beam Heads 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Most mills are now using some high speed system 
of warping on section beams. When using the old sec- 
tion beams with polished iron heads there was no 
trouble in getting the selvages to run off smoothly, 
but the wooden beam, used on high speed warpers, 
presents this new difficulty. All of us know the trouble 
we have when there is a little rough spot on the in- 
side of the beam head. As the warp runs off at the 
slasher these rough places drag the ends and have a 
tendency to roll the selvages. If they enter the size 
box rolled they will stick together this way and they 
will break over the split rods in the front. 


On our wooden beam heads we use a high grade, 
quick drying, clear, deck finish. We apply only one 
thin coat. This has to become thoroughly dried be- 
fore the beams can be used or there is more trouble. 
In applying this finish we are careful not to allow 
grit, lint, dust, etc., to come in contact with the freshly 
painted beams, and we do not put the paint on too 
heavily. After they are dry we put the beams on a 
warper and polish them. Here we use ordinary paste 
wax on a damp cloth, applying it to the inside of the 
beam head while it is running on the machine. Of 
course, this is done before any yarn is started on the 
beam. 

After waxing, the beam is allowed to continue to 
run while it is polished with a dry piece of cheese 
cloth, or some soft material. It is easy to polish the 
beams in this manner as the beam rotates and it re- 
quires no rubbing at all. After polishing, the beams 
will have a lustrous finish and there will be no trouble 
from rolled selvages. 

After this finish is put on the beams, it is a good 
practice to use a little wax on all section beams every 
two or three weeks in the manner described. The 
warper operator can apply it at little extra cost, and 
it will always keep a nice finish on the beam heads. 
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Ring Travelers of greater advantage are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 
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ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The new Champion Burrless Clasp with 
its smooth, even plating eliminates cut 
fingers and torn fingernails. Automat- 
ically centered and balanced on the 
enyelope, this clasp affords greater 
strength and protection to your en- 
closure. 


Champion Burrless Clasp Envelopes 
are manufactured in the South only by 
The Atlanta Envelope Company. And 
they are sold today at no increase in 
price. 


For prompt delivery and reasonable 
prices, order from 


505-11 Stewart Avenue, S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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“AND STILL AT IT” is one large mill’s 


record. An occasional change to find 
“something just as good” invariably re- 
sulted in dissatisfaction. 


This mill’s experience is like numerous 
others’—Star Brand’s high purity insures 
rust-free goods. 


You too can profit from the dependable 
performance of unifurm quality Star Brand, 
especially manufactured for textile process- 
es such as kier boiling and peroxide bleach- 
ing. Send for sample of Star Brand and 
get current prices. 
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-e-e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled 


received from 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You .....-.-.--c- 


205. The Walker Method—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 


213. Sace-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 


214. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 


217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington. Delaware. 


218. Butterworth ElIrctric Gu ders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider ane - 
unercellied for fast, accurate guiding 

Butterworth & Song Co., Philadelphia, "Pa. 


219. My Strap-Book by Dec Steelstrap—i16 page 
(Nustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
eonnection with paper boxes and wra in meking 
safe, economical] shipping bozes. e strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a i, job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Il. 


223. Alloyed tron In Seuthern Industrial Fields— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St.. New York, N. Y. 


224. “Tank Talk’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels. cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also sa list of what a few of the cotton ete., 
lS D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 
Georgia. 


228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


233. Catalog Ne. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 


234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting i!- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent you free on request. Genera] Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


238. Glorified Light—A 3°-page book illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
production costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


240. The New Proctor Automatic Yarn Dryer—6 
Page illustrated folder describing the new Proctor 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


753. Brown Air-O-Line Controllers — This booklet 
will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
finishing and slashing, as well as the textile execu- 
tive. 32 Ulustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner for Spinning, 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 
showing the new American MonoRalil automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
over Spinning, Warping, Winding, Twisting, etc. 
This cleaner incorporates a new scientifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and hp ~ so that it prevents aecumu- 
lation of fly with no harm to roving. The American 
MenoRali) mpany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


258. Cotton Conseiontne with Texspray Com- 
pounéd—18-page booklet escribing the Texspray 
method ef cotton pe I many It has been preven 
that this method will save money, imcrease prodtuc- 
tion, increase flexibility of fibre, eliminate static 


and reduce fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 
Yorn. N. Y¥. 


260. Lubrication—This attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom lubrication 
and also on spinning design and the function 
spindle oils. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brown Moist-O-Graph—16 page booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-O-Graph which meas- 
ures, records and controls the moisture conteat ef 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushes—New catalog and price list 
showing the complete line of brushes for the textile 
mill. Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C 


264. American Pressed Steel Trucks—16 page til- 
lustrated catalog describing the American line of 
trucks and industrial truck wheels. American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


268. Factoring and Financing—LDlustrated booklet 
which outlines the functions of  aeenienny in the tex- 
tile industry. Textile Banking Company, New York, 
New York. 


269. Stainless Steel Equipment for the Dyeing ani 
Textile Industry—Attractive four-page folder describ- 
ing the Blickman line of dyeing equipment. _ S. 
Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, = 4 


271. The New American Adjustable Diameter 
Wedgebeit Pulleys—illustrated leaflet deseribing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
produce the best performance in all types ef V-belt 
driven textile machinery. American Pulley Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


272. Where to Buy Mons! Metal Textiie Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
dresses of experienced fabricators of Monel Metal 

uipment for the textile mill. The International 

Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N 


276. Centinuous Vulcanization of Transmission 
Belting—12-page booklet containing facts based on 
data assembled during the development of this new 
principle of belt manufacture and the performance of 
the oe in actua! service. Boston Woven Hose 

ber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


277. Bulldeg Rubber Tenson Roll Covering—attrac- 
tive four-page folder describing the new scientifically 
correct product designed for taking off all synthetic 
fabrics, natural silks and fine cotton goods. Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


278. Textile Testing Laboratoriee—a 10-page illus- 
trated booklet describing a modern textile testing 
laboratory and pointing out the necessity for labora- 
tory air conditioning systems. Ask for bulletin 136. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


279. When Cleaning’s Automatic, a Spinner’s Free 
to Spin—a 10-page illustrated booklet dealing with 
the Parks automatie traveling cleaner. Ask for bul- 
letin 1036. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg. Mass., and 
Charlotte, N. 


283. Postal Guide and Envelope Catalog—Answers 
every question regarding mailing. postal and ship- 
ping rates. Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


284. Morton Nickel tron Quick Opening Handle 
Gate Valve—Dlustrated leaflet describing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 
and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 
valves. Morton Machine Works, Columbus, Georgia. 


286. Tricon W-30—Study of wetting agents and 
their activity with recommendations for _ textile 
processing. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


287. New American Pulley Motor Base Catalog— 
an attractive new illustrated catalog describing in 
detail construction and application of new tension 
control motor base. Includes data comparing per- 
formance of drives with and without tension control 
motor base and applications are shown for both flat 
ane a drives. American Pulley Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


288. Nopco Softeners and Wax Finishes—1l4 page 
booklet describing the various Nopco Products for 
finishers of cotton goods. National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 


296. Hyatt Roller Bearings on Textile Machinery 
of All Kinds—34 page booklet which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
a bane --~—~-jcccas Hyatt Bearings Division, Newark, 

ew 


291. Wolf Products for the Textile Trade—D)us- 
trated booklet describing the Wolf line of chemicals 
for the printing, dyeing, sizing and finishing of al! 
textile fabrics. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


293. Mind Your P’S and Q’s—Attractive folder 
describing and illustrating the brands, properties and 
uses of silicates of soda. Philadelphia Quarts Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


294. From a Locomotive te a Pig—Attractive -* 
page booklet describing the advantages Metso 

cleaner in the textile industry. Philadelphia 
enaste Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


295. Fence Facte—A new booklet eee and 
deseribing chain link fence in a variety of styles 


for those facta about fence. Page 
ph. tg Seidaspert, Conn, 


296. Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacture — Dlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-feshioned knit- 
ting and describing in detail the different processes 
in present day manufacturing and the application of 
Gulf lubricante to the various machinery. Gulf OU 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-!—new 
44 page catalog covering the entire line of valves. 
a tT and lubricating devices man 

the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lanken- 
~ ‘Compene, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


298. Empire Textile Mill Crayons — 4-page folder 
and color chart describing and illustrating the Em- 
pire line of textile mill crayons for marking roving 
or yarn. American Crayon Co., Sandusky, io. 


299. The New Iaternational Time Receorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International 
Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


30C Solving Your Payroli Problems — Illustrative 
booklet which tells how to comply with federal and 
state legislation and outlining methods by which 
posers oosts can be reduced. Stromberg Fiectric 
, Chicago, DL 


301. Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Cataleg — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


302—Sirocco Unit Heaters — Descriptive literature 
on the American Blower line of industrial unit heat- 
ers. American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


303. The New Boyce Rayon Knotter— This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates spiration 
and chemical] stains and makes clean, uniform knota 
Over 2,000 of these knotters are now in use A. B. 
Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N. 


304. Profit Opportunities for Your Business in 
North ‘ae een on the advantages and 
opportunities offered by North Carolina to textile 
manufacturers. Industrial Division, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. 


306. Waterproof with Sco-Co—information on the 
advantages of using Sco-Co industria] finishes and 
gy in the textile industry. Southport Paint Co., 

c., Savannah, 


307. Lane Canvas Baskets--16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
for textile use. Ww. Lane & Brothers, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. 


308. Finnell Scrutbers—illustrated leafiets describ- 
ing and giving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor scrubbing machines. F nnell System, Inc., Elk 
hart, Ind. 


309. The Tasco Process—illustrated folder describ- 
ing the Tasco process for grinding and polishing 
carrier tubes on knitting machines. Thomas & Skin- 
ner Steel Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


310. Replacement Parts for Knitting Machines— 
attractive illustrated folder describing the Thomas & 
Skinner line of replacement parts for all types of 
knitting machines. Thomas & Skinner Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


31f. The Romance of Prairie Gold—attractive il- 
lustrated book which tells the story of corn and the 
uses of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


312. Cork—The Modern Roll Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


if. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co. Whitinsville, Mass. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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TEXTILE HOLLOW WARE 


The Diamond Fibre trade mark identifies a quality product 
—built to give added years of efficient material handling 





service. You'll find it on 
TRUCKS ROVING CANS 
MILL BOXES BARRELS 
BASKETS TRAYS 


CONDITIONING TRUCKS and SPECIAL MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


We'll be glad to send you a copy of our illustrated catalog. 


® 


CONTINENTAL DIAMOND FIBRE CO. 
NEWARK, DELAWARE 


DIAMOND FIBRE 
HOLLOW WARE 
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WHY PAGE P+12 GALVANIZING 


means longer fence life—at no extra cost 
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PAGE P-12 Galvanizing is guaranteed to withstand 12 
one-minute Preece Test dips—standard tests of cor- 
rosion resistance and galvanizing uniformity. This is 
twice the number of test dips most former fence fabrics 
withstand. PAGE P-12 double-thick Galvanizing applies 
not only to fence fabric, but to fittings, top rail and 
wing-channel line posts as well—a PAGE feature assur- 
ing longer fence life at no extra cost. 


SUPERIOR FENCE METALS MEET 
ALL ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


To meet these various destructive air conditions PAGE 
FENCE is supplied in 5 master metals—Page P-12 
Copper-bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page- 
Alcoa Aluminum, Page-Allegheny Stainless Steel woven 
wire and Page genuine Wrought Iron picket fence. The 
metal best suited to your locality and purpose is im 
partially recommended by PAGE fence experts. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 
Mail the coupon. It will bring you illustratea booklet 
‘*Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 92 completely 
responsible Page Fence Distributors located throughout 
the United States for free consultation, expert fencing 
service and erection by trained crews. 









Page Fence 1s a product of 
the Page Steel & Wire 
Division of American Chain 
& Cable Company,Iinc. 





Conne cticut 


Dept. C11, Bridgeport. 


Please mail me, without obligation, new Free Hooklet * 


Facts’’ and name of nearest associated Page Fence Distribut 
Name... 

Address... 

DaeGeneadeaes - .State 


“AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE + SINCE 1883 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE..." 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the wer required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness In Full Fashioned Knaitting—Dlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full-fashioned knitting.) 


55. interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oll analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan. Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF Ina the Cotton MIlis—A twelve-page book- 
let showing the advantages in power consumption, in- 
creased production, savings in lubrication, increased 
yarn breakage strength to be sec ugh roller 
bearing spindles. SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. 
and Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Bulletin No. 500. Cooper-Hewiltt Industrial I!- 

lumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 

tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
uality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
ectric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion. particularly on even- 
ers, aS well as uhinterrupted production, ease of 
- gene and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 

@ one-processe pickers. Fafnir earing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 

and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Cata'og—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
0-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental propert'es of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 
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110. 3-In-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oul. 
A. S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana 8t,, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This etin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better centinu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


—{20. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
4 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akren, Ohio. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hosiery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset 8t., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 383- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. E. F. Houchton & Co., 240 W. Somerset 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Dete-gants—Theory of the use ef alka. 


‘tts and control of pH—This 32 page beoklet explains 


in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


141. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineerine information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


152. Plant Check-up List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 840—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general p bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New tle, Pa. 


155. Link-Beilt Catalog 1574 on the P. I. V. Gear 
—giving details of this positive variable speed con- 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage, 
Lilinois. 


156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data om 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association. 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Ml. 
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163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder. known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. L 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jointse—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


166. Precision Winding—An interesting 30-page 
booklet on rayon yarns and winding, designed for 
weaving and finishing mills using silk and rayon. 
Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one ocontinu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar S8Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving descriptions, specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, etc 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-85—new reference 
book in variable speed control, sa'd to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subiect§ ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, Del 


186. F 7, Feeder Bulletin — Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
“eg of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 

t., Boston, Mass. 


187. The Wildman Single-Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Cq,, Full Fashioned Div'sion, Norris- 
town. Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, DL 

9. The Bahnson Humidifier—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all! 


in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
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American Super-Mercerized Awiene 











has an extra “over-the-counter” value 
in retailing knitted underwear. This 
super-varn can now be identified for 





Its superior qualities—strength—uni- 
tormity—absorption—by the Diwrene 
rider-ticket. 
Underwear buyers already recognize 
these tacts as definite selling advan- 
CAZES 22 2 ee 


Underwear manutacturers recognize 


nr ae te ee 


in American Super-Mercerized Ju ene 





a all a varn of dependable quality that 

The Duene Rider Ticket is available makes a more saleable product—a 

to underwear manutacturers using American . ; | _ F | “d ° | . 

Super-Mercerized Diwwiene. It provides a tamil- \ arn that Nas established Its pr UC 
iar identification, recognized by retail salesmen ti yn advantages. 


and their customers as a mark of extra quality. 
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YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 
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THE PARTS VOU MED ARE HERE 


In Scott & Williams stockrooms row after row, tier after tier of well-filled, neatly- 











kept bins attest to the ability of Scott & Williams to give quick service in assembling 
machines and to supply you at a moment's notice with any quantity of replacement 
parts and attachments you may need. 
Perhaps you will have a better idea 
of the almost unlimited extent and 
variety of this stock supply if you 
know that it is comprised of more than 
99,400 different items, fills 36,594 bins 
which cover an area of 76,984 square 
feet, and requires 38,738 feet of floor 
space to store! 
Remember these facts when you 
need knitting machines, replacement 


parts or attachments. 
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Established 1865 
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40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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ONUSES are primarily a means to create incen- 
tives. At our plant we try at all times to 
create an incentive among our employees to 

do good work. Our slogan is “Good Work Increases 
Production Automatically”. It is a proven fact that 
in order to get a fair amount of production, one must 
first learn to make a good product. Knitters, top- 
pers, loopers, seamers, and any help that cannot 
make good work cannot expect to obtain good pro- 
duction. 

Our motto is “Quality First, Quantity Will Fol- 
low”. With this in mind, we built up the inspec- 
tion system with bonus awards that is described fol- 
lowing. 

From each operator each day is taken a portion 
of his or her production, selected at random. This 
portion is then inspected and defective stockings are 
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Wage Incentive System 


returned to the operator for him to see. An accurate 
record is kept of these defective hose and a quality 
bonus is paid to the operators keeping within a cer- 
tain set percentage. We also pay a bonus for pro- 
duction, but in no instance where an operator loses his 
quality bonus for the week is he allowed to receive his 
production bonus, even if the production bonus is 
earned. On the other hand, an operative can earn the 
quality bonus without making the quantity bonus. 

To illustrate our system further I will explain 
how it is carried out in each department. 

From the leggers we take two dozen of each op- 
erative’s work each day, after the goods are turned 
in; thus, no legger can tell which two dozen is go- 
ing to be inspected. The work is inspected by a girl 
who does nothing but inspect legger work. The in- 
spector makes out a ticket as shown in Fig. 1 for 
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each two dozen of legger work inspected, and all de- 
fects are noted, the defective stockings being re- 
turned each day to the legger so he will be able to 
see just the type of work he is making. We allow one 
bad stocking per dozen or 10 bad stockings per week, 
which is 10 bad stockings per 10 dozen inspected. As 
stated previously, if the legger’s quality work does 
not come within the limits set as a maximum, then 
he is not qualified to received his production bonus 
either, even though his 
production is high. 

In these bad stockings 
we include any type of 
mender, a very bad selv- 
age, sinker lines and mixed 
stockings. Other minor de- 
fects are merely marked 
and drawn to the knitter’s 
attention for correction. 
Of course, should any of 
these minor defects con- 
tinue they would then be considered major defects 
and counted against the bonus. 

A chart or record as shown in Fig. 2 is kept on 
each machine and each week the knitters’ quality 
and quantity records are marked on them. These 
records are kept for a 3-month period and thereby 
each knitter is able to gauge his standing for this 
length of time. The chart acts as a recording barom- 
eter, indicating the progress of the operative. 

We also specify a certain production which each 
legger must make each week in order to receive his 
quantity bonus. This production is based on an ac- 
-urate time study of that particular style. All 
ponuses are set so that the average employee is able 
0 obtain it; it is seldom that over 5 per cent of the 
mployees lose their bonus. 

This same procedure is followed on the footer ex- 
cept that at this point more dozens are inspected be- 
cause of the greater production. We always try to 
inspect approximately the same percentage of pro- 
duction throughout the plant. 

The entire production of the loopers and seamers 
is inspected. This is done by the regular inspectors 
in the course of their regular work. All the bad 
work from the loopers is kept separate and is re- 
turned to the looper making it for her to inspect. A 





and quality. 


records.’ 


AGE incentive plans are becoming 
more popular. 
here is said to have increased production 
One statement the author 
makes should strike home forcefully: ‘The 
operatives with the best quality records also 
are usually those with the highest production 
There is no reason to let either 
quality or production suffer . . . .. . 
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record of bad work is also kept and the bonus is 
paid according to the percentage of bad work made. 

This same procedure applies to the seamers. In 
both cases a production bonus is paid, but similar to 
the method used on the knitters, no production bonus 
is paid if the quality bonus is not earned. For the 
loopers and seamers, a weekly sheet is made out and 
posted with the name of the operator with the lowest 
percentage of bad work leading the list and the name 
of the operator with the 
highest percentage at the 
end of the list. A star is 
placed opposite those op- 
eratives making especially 
good records; it has been 
found better to do this 
than to underscore the 
names of those having 
poor records. 

For the gray inspectors 
we simply take a portion 
of their daily production for inspection and grade 
them accordingly. 

We thus have a constant systematic inspection of 
each operative and each operative receives his own 
bad work back for further inspection and checking. 
At all times we keep the operatives quality conscious. 
Machines are kept in first class condition and no one 
defect is able to get a big headway on us before it 
is detected. 

It has been suggested that a skilled man could be 
employed to be on the job continually checking the 
grade of work of the operatives; such a man would 
command a fat salary, and still he probably would 
be unable to get to each operative each day. With 
our system we usually have elderly women as in- 
spectors because the manual work is light, but at 
the same time the job requires a person with a set- 
tled mind. Each inspector is trained in her particu- 
lar type of inspection, so it is not long before she is 
quite proficient at her job. 

The employment of this system has increased our 
production and quality and pays for itself well. We 
have found that the operatives with the best quality 
records also are usually those with the highest pro: 
duction records. 
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Hosiery Business Increase 
North Carolina leads the United 


States in gain in the manufacture of 
full-fashioned hosiery, based on the 
number of new hosiery machines in- 
stalled, it was pointed out recently by 
J. T. Anderson, industrial engineer in 
charge of the division of commerce and 
industry for the Department of Con- 
jervation and Development. While the 
‘ull-fashioned hosiery business showed 
a gain of one per cent in the entire 
South between January 1, 1937, and 
January 1, 1938, it showed a gain of 


this same period there was a decrease 
of one and three-fourths per cent in 
hosiery manufacture in the western 
states and a decrease of almost one 
per cent in New England, New Jersey, 
New York and Delaware with a de- 
crease of 3 per cent in the Philadelphia 
area. A total of 280 full-fashioned ho- 
siery machines moved into the South 
during the calendar year of 1937, ac- 
cording to the Textile Machine Works 
bulletin, and four-fifths of this number 
moved into North Carolina, It is esti- 
mated that a total of 15,751 full-fash- 


400 are idle, either stored or awaiting 
sale or removal to other locations. 

North Carolina now has approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of all the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines in the United 
States, or more than are located in the 
New England states, New Jersey, New 
York and Delaware, which states have 
only 11.5 per cent of the total ma- 
chines. Other southern states besides 
North Carolina have 12 per cent of the 
machines, Philadelphia has 18 per cent 
and Pennsylvania 32 per cent. 
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“KA hen does not quit scratching just because the worms are scarce” 


OLD PROVERB 


‘“‘.... Tremendous strides have been made in improving the quality of full-fashioned stockings. 


A few years ago, a clear fabric was the exception and brought a premium price. Today a clear 


fabric is the rule and it is difficult to find a market for streaked merchandise at any price! 
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Some 
Comments 


on 


DyEHOUSE RECORDS 


AVING read with interest the query submitted 
IH to “KNITTING KINKS” by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 

6712”’ which appeared on page 192 of the Oc- 
tober issue, I was really amused at his recital of the 
sad condition which confronted him when he started 
in his new job as dyer in a hosiery dyehouse. He 
said “he had to match every shade starting from home 
plate” and bemoans the fact that there were not any 
records kept for the styles and colors run in the place. 
I presume he wonders how many dyers have found 
themselves in the same predicament, or does he ex- 
pect our sympathy? 

Personally I have taken many new positions as dyer 
in my time, in skeins dyehouses, in piece-goods dye- 
houses, in hosiery dyehouses, in commission and mill 
owned dyehouses, and never yet have I found a place 
where I could step in and start working with the for- 
mulas of the man I was to replace. In every place I 
had to start dyeing from scratch. In the few cases 
where I was handed the record of my predecessor I 
found it of no use whatever, and even misleading, from 
which I came to the conclusion that the best way to 
start in a new job was to begin with a clean slate, 
slowly finding my way and starting a new record of 
my own; so I readily appreciate the position of this 
contributor but I can’t offer him any sympathy. That 
is the position every dyer should expect in a new job 
if he is a dyer and knows his A B Cs. 

On one occasion my new employer offered to keep 
with me, for a few days or a week, the dyer I was to 
replace, to show me the way around and make a good 
start. I thanked him but said I would much rather 
step in after he had gone and I would find my way by 
myself. In this case there was something like a rec- 
ord kept, which was handed to me, but I found it utter- 
ly useless. I was not supposed to make good in this 
place; even the helpers were against me, but I fooled 
them all for I kept that position for 12 years. 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6712” must be a dyer just out of 
school and new at the trade to be so surprised at what 
he found in starting in his new position, expecting 
to take the job of running a dyehouse and finding dye- 





By Noel D. White 


ing formulas and methods recorded for every shade 
and style, ready to use and working correctly for any 
body who wanted to use them. My opinion is that if 
there was any such convenient thing in the place it 
is quite probable this contributor would not have been 
given that job. The other dyer would have been kept 
there, unless he had inherited a fortune or won the 
Irish Sweepstakes and quit. And even then his as- 
sistant would most likely have been given the pref- 
erence. Since he was chosen, and having started from 
home plate, made a score, he proved to have mastered 
his little book, but has nothing to crow about, for it 
is a safe bet the biggest majority of us have gone 
around the bases starting from the same place. 


Card Index Good Idea 


This contributor, however, should be congratulated 
for having made a start in the right direction—keep- 
ing a card index system where he can keep his formu- 
las filed in alphabetical order. His filing system is as 
good as any I have seen. I am sure his successor will 
praise him to the sky, when he steps out of his posi- 
tion and leaves his record in perfect order for the oth- 
er man to use. That surely would be great, both for 
the mill, which would have the work proceed smoothly 
and without delay in the production, and for the dyer 
who would step in and carry on the work without any 
troubles, headaches, and worries. 

Good and proper as it seems, this happy state of 
atfairs, I am afraid, will be hard to bring about 
generally, not because it can not be done, far from it, 
but because of the human element involved, which 
makes the possibility quite remote. I have never 
been fortunate enough to find anything like that in 
any place I went, and I feel quite certain I could not 
have been an exception. In spite of the fact that the 
dyers’ trade is not today the closely guarded profession 
it used to be until quite recently, and the added facili- 
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(And That Means Better Quality) 





The consumer is quick to recognize and appreciate extra quality in 
stockings ... and when she does, the manufacturer profits. Today, 
smooth, right-fitting welts are essential to quality hosiery. Yet the 
welt is perhaps the most troublesome part of the stocking to the 
‘manufacturer. Difficulty is frequently experienced by even the most 
skilled “boarders” in securing a smooth, evenly-finished welt, un- 
stretched, unwrinkled and unshrunk. To overcome this common 
difficulty, the new Proctor Welt Setter has been developed for attach- 
ment to Proctor Automatic Boarding Machines. This device presses 
the top of each boarded stocking before it enters the dryer, giving it 
a firm, but gentle, downward thrust, restoring the stocking to its 

proper length and simultaneously “setting” the entire welt. This 

greatly enhances the beauty and improves the stocking’s “fit”. 
The Welt Setter* is just one of the many features which have 
made the Proctor Automatic Boarding Machine famous for the 
beautiful finish it gives hosiery. Of equal importance is the 
® machine’s high rate of production...one 2-boarder machine produc- 
ing as high as 212 dozen pairs of women’s hosiery every 8-hour 
day. And remember, this machine occupies only 9% x 11% feet of 
floor space. A new 24-page booklet will give you complete details. 
*Not Standard—but Excellent Auxiliary Equipment. 


{ PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ. inc - PHILADELPHIA 








Ths aus Coaster eden sheeeh setting welt of . 
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ty any dyer can obtain all the informations he needs 
in regard to dyestuffs and methods of application just 
for the asking, there still lingers in most of us the 
instinct of keeping our processes more or less to our- 
selves. Most of the old timers, and many not so old, 
believe they have someting on the bat they are loath 
to share with any one. 

If they keep a record of their working formulas 
they keep it for their own use; it is never in evidence 
and much less left behind when they leave. I know a 
dyer who decided to quit his job and the last thing 
he did, before leaving the dyehouse, he tore up all the 
formulas he had and threw the pieces in the waste 
basket. Some time later he got the same job back 
again and had to start from scratch. I was curious to 
know how he was going to acquit himself and had a 
good chance to watch him. He was an experienced 
dyer of the old school; had learned to measure colors 
with his eyes and never weighed a grain of dye. Of 
course he couldn’t match a shade without making nu- 
merous additions to the dye bath, and the amount of 
throw-outs from a finished batch of hosiery he dyed 
was quite large, but that mill never had a better dyer. 
Having destroyed the record was the means of saving 
that dyer his job, but only temporarily. Dyeing is not 
done that way any longer. 

Naturally the question arises: Having started a 
record is this contributor going to leave it behind for 
his successor, if he should quit, or call it his personal 
property and take it away with him? Every employer 
will, and quite obviously, claim all records are the 
property of the mill. Formulas having been devised, 
revised, corrected, and made workable during working 
hours, perhaps after costly mistakes and the dyer get- 
ting paid while doing it, makes the employer’s claim 
look reasonable. The dyer on the other hand, from 
time immemorial, has claimed a copyright on all his 
dyeing processes, thinks every formula the child of 
his brain and it is hard to convince him he has not 
the right of possession of the record he keeps. 


Some years ago I remember reading of an argu- 
ment of this kind which was brought to court to be 
decided judicially, and which reached the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. The decision which was hand- 
ed down was to the effect that formulas written in the 
mill, filed on book or stationery belonging to it, re- 
main the exclusive property of the mill and must not 
be removed from it. ...1 wish some old timer who 
knows more about the facts would let the readers of 
COTTON have them, for it would make good reading 
and would be interesting to both the dyers and the 
employers to know how the law stands on that matter. 


What would happen for instance if the dyer should 
buy a little memorandum in the 5 and 10-cent store to 
write his formulas in, and keep it in his pocket? Could 
he be arrested and prosecuted for larceny? Could 
the dyer I mentioned be prosecuted for destroying 
property which didn’t belong to him? Could a dyer 
keep a double record of formulas, one for the mill and 
another for himself and get away with it? These are 
all questions quite pertinent and interesting for which 
we all would like the answers. 

I had a job once in a hosiery mill where the man- 


ager showed me a book in which all the formulas for 
the shades they had were kept on record, and he told 
me to use them. After going over them I reported I 
could do a lot better by starting a new set of formu- 
las, to which he agreed readily, but said I should en- 
ter them in the record too. These formulas had evi- 
dently been put on record by a novice or with malice, 
and I saw at a glance that if I were going to stay on 
this job I had to start from scratch, make a new rec- 
ord or would never reach first base. What I did in 
this case, since I was supposed to keep everything on 
that record, I wrote in it the name of the dyes and 
the weight used in starting the shade; all the addi- 
tions needed to match the shades I kept on a pad until 
finished. My intention was to enter in the record only 
formulas which were a home run hit. But I was not 
given the chance, for this is what happened: A short 
time after, and when my employer had run the gamut 
of all the current shades, the while keeping his eye on 
that record, he thought he could save money by letting 
one of his boarders run the dyehouse with the formu- 
las I had revised. He didn’t know I still had the re- 
visions in my note book, and only the starting point 
was entered in the record because I had a faint sus- 
picion of his intention, so when he told me that the 
company had decided to cut down expenses and I was 
drawing too much salary I said: It’s OK with me and 
left without going back to the dyehouse. I wonder if 
I could be prosecuted for having done that? 


I know this will bring a lot of comments, favor- 
able and otherwise, but it is just what I aim it should 
do. This contributor didn’t know he was describing 
a fallacy which has lasted for ages. There are not 
many dyers left who disregard the convenience of 
keeping a record of their work, but I know a number 
of them who would rather leave an arm behind, rather 
than a formula which would be of benefit to another 
dyer. It is a throw-back to the time when dyeing was 
a mysterious art to be kept strictly and solely in the 
family, and this can only be eradicated by education, 
aided by broadminded people like this contributor, and 
like him, I would be interested to hear from some 
other dyer on this subject. What do you think about 
it? 

—__—@g—_ 


Belts—Crossed 
or Straight 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What percentage of pulling power does a crossed 
belt have over a straight belt when all other conditions 
are equal? In other words, which is it better to run, 
a crossed belt or a straight belt? Which will last the 
longer? Which will stay cleaner? What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6755 
a e 

For an interesting and enlightening discussion on con- 
trolling bad selvages on full-fashioned machines, turn to 
page 76 of this issue, and read a report by J. L. Brewer. 


given at the open-discussion meeting of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 
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Operating and Fixing of 
S & W Model ES Machines 


(Article 2) 


By Emmett Starr 


the various parts that are connected with it, we 

will start on the right-hand side of the page, but 
when we face the machine, it will be the left-hand side 
of the machine. 

The upper part of Plate 10 of the Model ES ma- 
chine catalog of parts shows the upper guide plate 
(200503) and the gap closer shaft (300242). The up- 
per guide plate is fastened on the latch ring hinge 
bracket (4177). Be sure that it is fastened on tightly 
as there is a good deal of strain on the guide plate 
due to the number of thrust bars, gap closer bars, and 
auxiliary bar that it has to take care of. The upper 
guide plate walls (7042) are soldered into the grooves 
of the upper guide plate. These guide plate walls at 
times break, causing the various thrust bars to stick 
and hindering them from functioning properly. So if 
the fixer has any thrust bars that are binding or not 
doing what they are supposed to do, check over the 
upper guide plate and be sure that each guide plate 
wall is inspected thoroughly. 

The gap closer shaft is supported on the left-hand 
side by the support bracket (100237), and the right- 
hand side by the latch ring hinge bracket (4177). The 
shaft support bracket is located on the left-hand side 
of the machine on the top bed plate. The aligning 
yoke (200400) on the outside of the shaft support 
bracket is adjustable so that the gap closer shaft can 
be held in as perfect alignment as possible. When 
the gap closer shaft is not held in alignment, it may 
cause some of the various parts on the shaft to bind. 

Clearing cam operating levers (100238a) and 
(100238b) are kept apart by spacing washer (6847) 
and held in place by pushout bracket collar (6969). 
The clearing cam operating levers will be explained in 
detail later. Gap closing lever (100257) and left- 
hand stitch cam operating lever (100256) are held in 
place by cotter pin (15854) against the latch ring 
hinge bracket. The latch ring hinge bracket (4177) 
is held in place by dowel pins and fastened down to the 
top bed plate by square head collar screws (15512) 
which should be and can be drawn down tight. If it 
ever becomes necessary to remove latch ring hinge 
bracket, before replacing same, make sure that there 
is no dirt, lint, or burrs on the bed plate and under 
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HIS is the second article* in a series concerning 

the care, operation, and fixing of the Model ES 
machine. The series is written with the assumption 
that the reader has before him a copy of the S&W 
catalog of parts pertaining to this machine so that 
he can follow each Plate as mentioned in the article. 
The first article covered Plates 2, 7, 3, 4, |, and 14 
in the order named. Save your copies of the mag- 
azine so that you will have the series complete. 
Should you wish any particular phase of fixing dis- 
cussed, the author will be glad to do so upon re- 
quest through the editors 


the latch ring hinge bracket. The least dirt or burrs 
between the bed plate and the latch ring hinge bracket 
will tilt the bracket and cause no end of trouble. If 
there is any doubt after fastening the latch ring hinge 
bracket to the bed plate whether there is any dirt or 
burrs under it, before assembling the rest of the ma- 
chine, it would be best by all means to remove the 
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Plate 10, Model ES Catalog of Parts 


latch ring hinge bracket and give it a thorough in- 
spection. 

The right-hand stitch cam operating lever (5711) 
is held against the right side of the latch ring hinge 
bracket by cotter pin (15854). The left- and right- 
hand stitch cam operating levers (300258) and (5111) 
which control the left- and right-hand stitch cam 
bracket will be discussed later. 

Now that the various parts are assembled on the 
gap closer shaft and we are sure that each is free on 
the shaft and there is not too much unnecessary space 
between the various parts, we can tighten the head- 
less setscrew (15077) in the back of the latch ring 
hinge bracket so that the shaft and all its parts are 
held in place. 





*The first article in this series on the Model ES machine 
peared on page 108 of the August issue. Copies of the first install- 
ment are available upon reaquest.—-The Editors. 
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Just below the gap closer shaft is the left-hand 
stitch cam operating lever assembly. The dividing 
cam operating stud (300258) is set in the lower hole 
of the stitch cam operating lever. It will be noticed 
on Plate 10 that it is marked for the upper hole, but 
on Plate 11 it is in the lower hole, which is the proper 
place for it. The stitch cam bracket upper operating 
bar (200453) is connected to the upper hole of the 
operating lever by stitch cam operating bar screw 
(10147) on Plate 11 and not by screw (6943) which 
is right-hand stitch cam operating lever link screw. 
The slotted end of the left-hand stitch cam bracket 
link (200439) is connected to the cam operating lever 
by the dividing cam operating stud. This stud is fas- 
tened in the bottom hole in the stitch cam operating 
lever by screw (15770). The medium butt high 
splicing cam wire (10134) is put through the hole in 
the left end of the stud, held in place by collar (6924). 
An eye is made at the end of medium butt high 
splicing cam spring (11641) which is slipped over 
the end of the wire next to the collar. The other end 
is fastened to hook in the left-hand lifter post 
(100228) shown on Plate 17. This spring is used to 
hold medium butt high splicing cam (8304), also 
shown in Plate 17, in place when making the high 
splice heel and double sole. The adjusting screw 
(15252) in the center of the stud rests against the 
latch ring hinge bracket to allow the high splicing 
cam to go in just far enough to take down certain 
needles when in action. This adjusting screw is 
locked in place by screw (15241) set in the top of the 
operating stud. 

When adjusting the high splicing cam for distance 
in, be sure that it is in far enough to just clear the 
extra short butt needles. This position assures a 
full hold on all needles that are drawn down by this 
cam. Keeping this cam set fully in assures better 
needle control and increases the life of this cam mae- 
terially. Constant use causes the face of this cam 
to become nicked or gapped, resulting in excessive 
needle vibration, causing seconds, waste, and various 
kinds of machine trouble, such as broken or bent 
needle butts. Keeping this cam in first class condi- 
tion will save time, labor, and expense. 

On the center of page of Plate 10 we have the 
stitch regulating lever shaft (300266) and the lower 
guide plate (200442). The guide plate is fastened 
to the shaft by screw (15277) on the left side and 
the right side by screw (15278) which also fastens 
adjustable plate (200489) to the guide plate. This 
adjustable plate keeps the stitch regulating lever 
(100281) Plate 6 in place so that the stitch regulat- 
ing fingers (10474), (6557) and (6757) will set 
squarely on the drum cams. On the back of the left 
end of the guide plate is fastened plate (200444), 
where the adjusting screw (11115) of the double sole 
thrust bar (200487) Plate 21 rests when the double 
sole thrust bar goes into action when making the 
high splice heel and double sole. When the double 
sole thrust bar does not raise the double sole or high 
splice finger (200404) Plate 23 high enough so that 
the splicing yarn does not knit in the instep of the 
stocking, check the plate on the lower guide plate 
because it may be loose or may have fallen off due 
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Plate 11, Model ES Catalog of Parts 


to the thrust bar and adjusting screw falling on it 
every time the double sole thrust bar falls into ac- 
tion. Also, check the lower guide plate to see if that 
is loose. A loose guide plate will also cause the 
other thrust bars to stick and not act freely. There 
should be no dirt, needle butts, or any foreign mat: 
ter wedged in between the thrust bars and the slots 
of the lower guide plate. 


The space on the left of the stitch regulating 
shaft on the left side of guide plate is for the three 
drum levers (200355), (14057), and (14058). These 
levers are operated by drum cams on the pattern 
drum. Detail discussion as to the operation of these 
levers will be taken up in later articles. The right 
end of the stitch regulating shaft is inserted in the 
upper rear left side opening of the frame (6000) 
Plate 1, and fastens to same by squarehead setscrew 
(15124). The left end of the shaft is supported by 
the stitch regulating shaft yoke (14135) which is 
fastened to the upper left side of head support brack- 
et (4316) Plate 8. 


At the bottom of Plate 10 is shown the pattern 
drum (100254) and pattern drum extension (4284). 
On the right side of the pattern drum is the pattern 
drum gear (6030) held in place by pattern drum gear 
dowels (1456) and fastened to pattern drum by filis- 
ter head cap screws (15157). This drum is driven or 
moved by the drum driving gear (5479) acting on the 
idle drum gear (6039) which in turn acts on the pat- 
tern drum gear (6030). This set of gears (5479), 
(6039), and (6030) are shown on Plate 2. The ad- 
justing screws to advance or retard the pattern drum 
are located on the drum driving gear. The setting of 
the pattern drum has been explained in one of the 
previous articles. 











er WHY RENEEDLING BY TORRINGTON 
IS SO POPULAR 


Reneedling methods at Torrington’s Philadelphia and Canadian Branches have 
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been developed after thorough study to determine the best and most 
economical ways. The uniformity of the job we do will remind you of the 
machine-made uniformity of Torrington needles, sinkers, dividers and split 
dividers. Let a fixer tell you why reneedling by Torrington is better. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, UPPER BEDFORD, QUEBEC, 
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KNITTED FABRIC 
FOR MILLINERY 


SOFT KNITTED WOOL 
FOR BABY BLANKETS 


Research has shown that knitted 
fabrics can be adapted for use in 
many new fields —and for many 
new and original purposes. Among 
the new developments are many 
products for household use —up- 
holstery fabrics, curtains, draper- 
ies, bedspreads, towels, face and 
polishing cloths, laundry bags. In 
the industrial field are new knitted 
coverings for pipes, tubes and 
wires, dye nets, filter fabrics, cov- 
erings for frozen meats and 
numerous other applications. As 
research goes on it is revealed 
that the possibilities are almost 
unlimited. Knit goods possess 
properties that meet, or 
can be made to meet, 
requirements that have 
up to now been filled 
only by special materials 


that are expensive or 
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present here a few recent inno- 
vations in knit goods adaptations 
—a sturdy hand bag material of 
knitted oilcloth strips, a lacy 
knitted fabric for millinery, a soft 
wool fabric for baby caps and 
blankets, a strong but delicate ap- 
pearing network design for milli- 
nery —all made with Torrington 
Latch Needles. The industry is 
urged to envision the splendid 
opportunities offered by such 
developments—and to foster the 
trend with research directed to- 
ward the creation of other new 
fabrics that will broaden the 
base of flit Qgods’ manufacture. 
Tes 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


Company, 1640 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa 


Co., Inc . . 200 Fifth Avenue. New York, N 2 


Company 538 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill 


nCompany . . Guilford Building, Greensboro, N. C 


137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 2, Ont. 

210 South Street, Boston, Mass. 

. Bendix Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories at 

Coventry, England 


Aachen, Germanv 
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The right end of the pattern drum shaft (11534) 
is placed through the bottom opening or holes in the 
rear of the frame. The shaft extends out through 
the right side of the frame on which the auxiliary 
clutch shipping racking lever is placed. The pattern 
drum is then slipped onto the pattern drum shaft 
next to the left side of the frame. The left end shaft 
is supported by the drum shaft yoke (13272) which 
is fastened over the lower opening on the left side 
of the head support bracket. The drum shaft is 
fastened in the frame by the square head screws 
(15124) on each side of the frame. 

The pattern drum friction (10880) presses against 
the left side of the pattern drum extension hub and 
extends into the opening in the head support bracket. 
More or less friction can be applied to the pattern 
drum by adjusting screw (15220) and locked in place 
by nut (15026). This adjusting screw is located on 
drum shaft yoke. 

No friction is necessary for the stitch regulating 
shaft, though it shows one on the stitch regulating 
shaft yoke. 

On Plate 11 are shown the top bed plate (100276), 
lower bed plate (4260), left spacing bracket (4266), 
lower vertical drive shaft bracket (100114), lower 
vertical drive shaft bracket pin (300024), and vari- 
ous drum levers and thrust bars. 

The right side of the lower bed plate is fastened 
to the rear left side of the frame by filister head 
cap screw (15176), and two hexagon head cap screws 
(15474) which also fastens the lower vertical drive 
shaft bracket to the top of the lower bed plate. Dowel 
pins (15804) are placed through each side of the 
lower drive shaft bracket into the lower bed plate. 
This lower vertical drive shaft bracket also acts as 
the right spacing bracket. 

The left side of the lower bed plate is fastened 
to the head support bracket by rear left spacing 
bracket screw (15476) Plate 8. This screw also fas- 
tens the rear left spacing bracket to the top of the 
lower bed plate. The front left spacing bracket is 
fastened to the lower bed plate by left spacing brack- 
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et screw (11343) Plate 13. These screws are fastened 
to the left spacing bracket from underneath the low- 
er bed plate. The front left spacing bracket screw 
(11343) Plate 13 also supports the selector finger 
controlling lever shaft (11326) Plate 13, as the low- 
er end of this shaft is inserted part way into the end 
of the screw, as there is an opening in the end of 
the screw for this purpose. 

The top bed plate (100276) rests on the lower ver- 
tical drive shaft bracket and the left spacing bracket, 
held in place by dowel or taper pins (15804) on the 
upper front and rear side of each bracket. The right 
side of the top bed plate is fastened to the vertical 
drive shaft bracket by hexagon head cap screws 
(15477) Plate 12. These screws also fasten the drive 
shaft bracket (100127) Pilate 12 to the top bed plate. 
These screws are put through the drive shaft bracket 
and the top bed plate and are screwed into the lower 
vertical drive shaft bracket. The left side of the 
top bed plate is fastened by hexagon head cap screw 
(15474) inserted through the upper rear opening in 
the left spacing bracket screwed into the top bed 
plate. This screw extends through the top bed plate 
and the gap closer shaft support bracket (100237). 
The support bracket is then fastened to the top bed 
plate by hexagon nut (15962) and washer (6847). 
The front upper left spacing bracket screw (11344) 
which fastens the top bed plate to the left spacing 
bracket is inserted through the front opening of the 
left spacing bracket and screwed into the top bed 
plate. The head of this screw has an opening in the 
center of it, in which the upper end of the selector 
finger controlling lever shaft (11326) Plate 13 is 
placed. 


Note: On Plate 13, (11344) located on the top 
bed plate is listed as left spacing bracket screw, and 
(11343) located on the lower bed plate underneath 
the selector finger controlling lever shaft, is listed 
as top bed plate screw. The author has listed them 
as follows: (11343) left spacing bracket screw; 
(11344) front upper spacing bracket screw. 


ooo 


Knitting Patents Granted 

Virgil Morris has been awarded pat- 
ent and assigned it to Richmond Ho- 
siery Mills, Rossville, Ga., on both a 
machine for and a method of making 
knitted fabrics. The patent claim 
roads: “The method of incorporating 
elastic thread into a knitted article 
comprising rotating a ring of knitting 


varns. 


Eugene St. Pierre was also granted 
a patent and assigned it to the Hemp- 
hill Company for a method of alternat- 
ing courses of elastic and inelastic 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney, Charlotte, N. C., 
especial importance in the laying-in of 
elastic strands in the tops of hosiery 


Textile Distributors Institute Formed 
Textile Distributors Institute, Inc., a 
new organization, has been formally 
organized for the purpose of correcting 
various evils in the distribution of ray 
on and silk fabrics. The new group 
a patent of does not take the place of or interfere 
with the activities of any groups or as 
sociations now existing in the textile 


needles, successively re-raising each of 
a plurality of said needles, feeding said 
thread below the latch of each of the 
raised needles, successively lowering 
said raised needles while raising nor- 
mally positioned needles to place the 
thread behind said normally positioned 
needles, lowering each of said needles, 
feeding yarn to their hooks, and sue- 
cessively lowering each of said needles 
still further to knit the yarn and incor- 
porate the elastic thread in the fabric.” 


has been granted Robert H. Coleman, 
Ragan Knitting Company, Ine. and 
Maurice Mills Company, of Thomas- 
ville, N. C., for a strand feeding finger 
for knitting machines which feeds the 
strand on the outside of the needles to 
be knitted or laid into the fabric being 
knitted, the finger having cam surfaces 
whereby it will open or close needles 
whose latches are partially opened and 
thus prevent damage to the knitting 
machine. 


industry. Organizers are Herman 
Chopak, Chopak Solow Corp., chair- 
man; Lyman Duplan Silk 
Corp.: J. Schwab, Cohn Hall Marx Co. ; 
Walter Ross, J. Rosenholz; Louis La 
zaare and Svivan Gotshal, Weil, Got 


Frieze, 


shal & Manges, counsel. 


°° 
Albemarle. N. C.. is being consid- 
ered by a northern hosiery dveing eon 


eern as site for a plant, it is reported 
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TRENDS and HIGHLIGHTS of the 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Hosiery Mills Busy on Fall Merchandise—Underwear Demand for 
Spring Developing—Full-Fashioned Hosiery Plants Active— 
Higher Yarns Forcing Goods Prices Up—Men's 
Slacks and Briefs Outstanding 


to volume and prices, with indications this trend will continue 


f . NIT GOODS MARKETS have improved over the month both in respect 


for some months ahead. Retail sales that had been making poor 
showings with the corresponding months in 1937 are now coming up 
nearer that basis and indications are October will equal the 1937 month 
with many stores and that later this year 1938 will top the same months 
of 1937. General business activity in all industries is going up as it 
has for the past two months and now with war abroad evidently out of 
the picture for some time ahead many that delayed commitments are 
in the market. Higher raw markets are forcing stronger goods prices 
and already there is talk spring underwear prices will go higher. Hosiery 
prices are stronger but no higher in most instances but if silk continues 
its climb then end-of-the-year advances are sure. 


Full-Fashioned 


Demand for full-fashioned has been 
good with seasonal improvement now 
in evidence while prices are showing 
no change as a rule. The trucking 
strike in New York City in September 
and the New England flood late in the 
month were handicaps in some cases. 
Large retailers are buying frequently 
and not in large amounts to cover for- 
ward deliveries and they report that 
deliveries from manufacturers are 
adequate for their needs but slow in 
some instances so there is no indication 
of a change in such a buying policy. 
Manufacturers are busy now with most 
Pennsylvania shops on about full time 
basis for the first in months as they hit 
the peak of their fall season. Manu- 
facturers here also say they will do 
more in the way of profits the last 
half of this year than for several due 
to the lower wage rates many are get- 
ting. Demand is for three and four- 
thread mainly although the two-thread 
is fair. Hosiery to retail around $1.00 
is in good demand but volume continues 
in 69 cents to 89 cents numbers. Novel- 
ties are slow. Branded goods are best 
at $1.00 but some numbers higher than 
that are moving better than last year. 
Many knitters expect the last half year 
to be up to that of the same period 
of 1937 in the way of production. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Men’s half-hose has been more active 
with 25 cent, 35 cent lines and in the 
lowest priced bracket even 15 cent re- 


tailers moving but at the same time 
jobbers and retailers say that 50 cent 
lines are doing better. Cotton and ray- 
on numbers are more active since the 
beginning of the month and retail as 
well as jobber stocks are small in the 
cotton and rayon numbers so that this 
improvement in consumer demand is 
being reflected in larger mill operations. 
Then also there are inroads being made 
upon jobber stocks of wool socks which 
were held over from last year and ir- 
dications are that with the first spell 
of cold weather these lines will show 
interest back to the knitters as stocks 
of jobbers are being cleaned up faster 
than expected a month ago. Men’s 
Banner wraps have been active with 
buying into 1939 at heavy volume. 


Anklets 


Anklets are being bought into next 
year and indications are some of this 
business has been placed by those who 
fear the Wages and Hours law may 
raise costs for some makers of these 
lines. This has meant that some buy- 
ers and large ones too have placed busi- 
ness well into next year; some buy a 
this time anyway but now they have 
bought larger initial contracts than a 
year back. This is also reflected in 
large shipments of mercerized yarns 
made over the last couple of months a 
large portion of this being used in ank- 
lets where rayon plays less of a part 
than in some other hosiery lines. 
Prices have been steady due to fears 
of spinners and some knitters that their 
costs may go higher under wage law 


administration and this too has been a 
factor in stimulating interest on the 
part of large buyers. Retail demand 
for these lines has been satisfactory 
but hindered in some cases by floods 
and in New York by the trucking strike 
but these influences have been over- 
come now and the loss is being made 
up. 


Seamless 


While buying ahead is not the rule 
in full-fashioned hosiery there has been 
a noticeable change in the seamless and 
quite a lot of business well into the 
coming year has been booked in such 
lines as children’s socks, men’s bundle 
goods, women’s anklets and rayon and 
cotton styles for men and women. Buy- 
ers in some instances fear that these 
lines may be affected more than others 
by the wages and hours law so that 
they feel it better to get orders in eariy 
for these lines and some manufacturers 
have a nice backlog of orders for the 
first part of 1939. Then too this move- 
ment has been accelerated by the up- 
turn in cotton yarn prices in October. 


Underwear 


The last lightweight season in under- 
wear finished with a rush and a call 
for more spot goods than knitters could 
meet; the present heavyweight season 
is not rushed but it may become so 
when cold weather comes and stocks 
of heavy garments will then melt very 
quickly. While the mills could do 
much better in heavies there is a dis- 
tinct difference when spring goods for 
1939 are discussed. Here buying has 
been active by the large chains and oth- 
ers of this type and some mills have a 
nice run of business in these gar- 
ments. Buyers are operating for spring 
earlier and larger than a year ago. 
Spring prices were named by knitters 
late in September and during the pres- 
ent month. They are considered a bar- 
gain and indications are they will not 
last but will have to be advanced due 
to higher mill costs and higher yarn 
costs. The knit briefs for men are re- 
ceiving more attention than ever for 
the new season. There are new styles 
in men’s shorts with the snap fasten- 
ers on the broadcloth being more nn- 
merous. Mill prices on spring lines are 
under those of the same a year pre- 
vious amounting in some instances to 
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10 per cent. The Wages and Hours 
law is a factor in spring underwear, 
ausing some buyers to operate early. 


Employees’ Group 
Criticizes New Union 


Wage Policy 

The new wage policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Hosiery Workers 
which permits individual contracts cail- 
ing for wage reductions under certain 
conditions has been severely criticized 
by an article in the Hosiery Examiner, 
monthly publication of the Berks Coun- 
ty Hosiery Employees’ Association, de- 
claring that Branch No. 10 at Read- 
ing has granted reductions as high as 
30 per cent to certain manufacturers 
in the Pennsylvania area. The article 
states that the employees of the Rose- 
dale Knitting Co. of Reading, through 
an agreement with Branch No. 10 of 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers have received wage reductions 
ranging from an estimated 15 per cent 
to 30 per cent. It continues by say- 
ing from the information obtained from 
Rosedale workers it is Known that 
some there have received wage reduc- 
tions as high as $18.00 a week. It says 
boarders were cut $1.80 a hundred, 
which figuring on 200 a day and a 
five-day week would imply a reduction 
of $3.60 a day or $18.00 a week. The 
employees’ publication also states some 
leggers were reduced from 88 cents to 
75 cents per dozen and it says that 
some leggers who formerly could earn 
$48.00 a week will now be able to earn 
$32.00 a week. It states the wage re- 
ductions in the Rosedale mill would 
probably affect everyone, with many 
of the auxiliary help likewise being re- 
duced. 

The Examiner continues: “Workers 
are uninformed of the activities of the 
union promoters. Even many union 
members are said to know not what 
their leaders are doing, as the promot- 
ers of the check-off seemingly are 
spreading this among as many work- 
ers and mills as they possibly can. 
What looks like a well-promoted cain- 
paign of selling workers down the riv- 
er without consulting the wishes of 
workers or even letting them know 
what it is all about, is reported in full 
swing by the promoters of the hosiery 
union.” The article also states that 
one peculiar thing about the pact en- 
gineered by the union officials is that 
the terms of it have been kept secret, 
even from the Rosedale workers. It 
also comments that the negotiations 
were carried on with the hosiery union, 
“which admittedly is a minority group 
at Rosedale, representing only several 
hundred ef the firm’s 2500 employees.” 
The paper adds that the Reading Maid 
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FORECAST 
(Opinion offered by ‘Cotton’s’’ market correspondent) 
Philadelphia, October 15, 1938 

Although buying of textiles as well as other commodities was se- 
riously handicapped by the European war scare during September, this 
industry as well as several others including steel and automobiles gave 
a good account of itself and with the war fears subsiding the outlook 
for the next month is bright. There are no signs of a runaway situa- 
tion with rapidly rising prices but rather the outlook is for a better 
balanced expansion based on low prices, small profit margins but with 
larger volume than expected. The full impact of the large Government 
spending program has yet to be felt and even without it there has been 
a substantial upturn in business generally. 

Textiles have more than held their own in this improvement and 
with low prices for goods current and depleted inventories all down the 
line coming at the same time that consumer demand is expanding, point 
to good business for some months ahead. In textiles there has been 
an uneven situation with large production in such lines as hosiery but 
with underwear showing a lesser gain. Woolen and worsted goods have 
had two months good run and now wait for the new season lines of 
men’s wear to take hold. Worsted outerwear has sold well for fall and 
an earlier start will be made on the spring numbers for this reason. 
Rayon has been somewhat less active than during the peak months of 
July and August but the market is now improving. 

Except for rayon, textile fibers have registered advances over the 
last month especially after the war scare died down but there are no 
indications as yet that expanding business activity is going to result in 
great advances in the raw markets; rather gradual hardening will come. 
We can have more activity with commodities not advancing. The out- 
look then is for somewhat firmer and higher raw and yarn markets as 
we come to the end of the year but few drastic changes. 

Goods prices are low and will advance as manufacturers book larger 
orders. There is talk already that the advance in cotton and in yarns 
so far in October will make a nearby upward revision in spring under- 
wear prices essential because manufacturers have so little in it at current 
prices. Then too there is the influence of the Wages and Hours act on 
certain textiles where low wage rates are paid. Where this legislation 
makes spinners and manufacturers pay more then it is logical to expect 
that such goods will advance to cover higher costs. There is talk in 
the knit goods markets that some anklets may be affected by this. 

Under such conditions it is logical for buyers of commodities to buy 
with somewhat more confidence but not too far ahead; for buyers of 
yarns to buy slightly larger amounts than in the first half of the year 
and finally for jobbers and retailers to carry slightly larger stocks. Such 
a policy is recommended in view of frequent reports that deliveries are 
slow in certain lines and that hand-to-mouth buying has been carried 








too far. This does not mean buying should go to the other extreme by 
any means. It does mean that buying can be done now with somewhat 
more confidence than during late 1937 and early 1938. 








Hosiery Mill, of Reading, Pa., which 
some time ago signed a contract with 
the hosiery union, is also reported to 
have been allowed to cut wages approx- 
imately 20 per cent. 


Philadelphia Mills 
Expect Benefits 
from Wage Cuts 


Philadelphia manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery are running approx!- 
mately full time at present, being at 
the height of their fall season. They 
expect volume for the latter six months 
of the year to be fully up to that of 
the corresponding period in 1937, and 
possibly a little bit higher, but the dif- 
ference this year is that they expect 
profits to be considerably larger. This 
expectation is based on the fact that 
several of them are reported to have 
received wage-reductions under the new 
policy of the hosiery union, contained 
in the contract between it and the full- 
fashioned manufacturers’ association. 
Not only do manufacturers in the Phil- 


adelphia district believe that profits 
are going to be larger, but they are 
optimistic enough to believe that the 
lower wage rates will in the future 
permit them to compete on a much bet- 
ter basis with other sections of the 
country and some of them feel that the 
exodus of full-fashioned plants from 
Pennsylvania may be halted. While 
they admit taxes in Pennsylvania are 
higher than in some other States, they 
believe they will be able to make a 
much better showing than in the past, 
largely on account of their claim that 
knitters in this section having longer 
experience are able to turn out these 
goods on a more efficient basis than 
where new help has to be developed. 


Homestead Hosiery 


Projects Upheld 
by the President 


It is not intended to lower wage stand- 
ards or reduce employment in private 
plants through the establishment of 
five hosiery mills at Government home- 
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stead projects in the South, it was 
stated by President Roosevelt, in a let 
ter to Governor A. Harry Moore of 
New Jersey. The latter had protested 
to the President against the establish- 
ment of these hosiery projects to be 
financed in large part with long-term 
Federal loans. Governor Moore pro 
tested that the establishment of the 
“Government mills” would bankrupt the 
northern industry and cause unemploy- 
ment in established plants. “Estab- 
lishment of these mills,” said the Presi- 
dent’s letter, “has been authorized to 
complete the rehabilitation of families 
at homesteads where agriculture alone 
is not sufficient to accomplish this re- 
sult. After the plants are constructed 
they will be operated by the Dexdale 
Hosiery Mills, a reliable firm in the 
Philadelphia area, which has manufac- 
tured hosiery for the past nineteen 
years. It is not anticipated this will 
result in any reduction of its present 
labor force. 

“Before the proposal of the Dexdale 
Mills was accepted, a very careful and 
thorough investigation was conducted 
and conferences were held with repre- 
sentatives of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers, the Southern 
Hosiery Manufacturers Association and 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, at which the whole subject 
was fully and freely discussed. In the 
agreements between the various home. 
stead associations and the hosiery firm, 
which is to operate these plants, provi- 
sion has been made for fair labor 
standards.” In a_ statement to his 
members, Earl Constantine, president 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, declared he had lodged 
his first protest against the new mills 
on April 20 in a letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

He said that in subsequent confer- 
ences with Government officials he had 
found them committed to the establish- 
ment of the hosiery mills, not to ex- 
ceed seven in number and that he there- 
fore directed his efforts to securing 
policies in the operation of the new 
mills which would assure fair compe- 
tition for private industry. “The Gov- 
ernment representatives,” he _ states, 
“committed themselves against third- 
shift operations and advised that the 
rates paid in plants would not be below 
those prevailing in the general area in 
which the plant is located.” 


Silk Throwsters Protest 
Homestead Plans 


Protest against the establishment of 
Government subsidized throwing and 
hosiery mills has been made by George 
A. Urlaub, executive director of the 
Throwsters Research Institute, Inc., in 
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a letter to Milo Perkins, assistant ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in charge of the home- 
stead projects. The throwsters feel, the 
letter states, that through the estab- 
lishment of homestead hosiery mills 
and their attendant throwing mills, the 
Government is creating unemployment 
in other regions, comparable to the 
measure of employment at the home- 
stead sites and is placing certain or- 
ganized industries in jeopardy. 

The letter says in part: “As I stated 
originally and I hope have made clear 
in this letter, we appreciate the Govy- 
ernment’s efforts and those of its in- 
terested public servants in attempting 
to alleviate suffering and to rehabili- 
tate some of its citizens. We fear, 
however, that consequence of these pro- 
jects—which are in reality Government- 
owned businesses, that compete with 
private industry—both for their direct 
effect upon interstate commerce and 
for the effect upon the respective in 
dustries by the precedent established. 
Several of our board members have had 
extensive training and experience in 
the throwing and knitting industries 
and the writer similarly has had many 
years in the hosiery and hosiery ma- 
chinery fields. All of these is whole- 
heartedly placed at your disposal in the 
event you would care to avail yourself 
thereof for a further consideration of 
the matter.” 


U.S. Hosiery Project 


Draws Reading 
Complaint 


Stating that the Oakbrook Hosiery 
Mills of Reading, under present condi- 
tions are unable to operate their fine 
gauge equipment anywhere near capaci- 
ty, Branch No. 10 of the American Fea- 
eration of Hosiery Workers has protest- 
ed a Farm Security Administration 
plan to subsidize hosiery manufacture 
in resettlement areas. The union in 
a letter sent by Harry Boyer, secretary- 
treasurer of the local branch, said that 
it had learned machinery for producing 
fine quality merchandise for which 
there is a very limited market, is to 
be installed in the Dexdale Hosiery 
Mills, one of the administration’s pro- 
jects. “There is presently located in 
the hosiery industry, especially in the 
North equipment now standing idle, 
able to produce similar merchandise,” 
the communication said. 

“If these mills in the North and at 
the moment we presently have in mind 
the Oakbrook Hosiery Mills at Reading, 
are under today’s conditions unable tu 
operate their fine gauge equipment any- 
where near capacity, it is our belief 
that any additional production of this 


quality merchandise, regardless of 
where it is produced, will only tend to 
make the situation in such areas where 
there is presently leeated knitting 
equipment of this fine type very much 
more acute and decidedly more competi- 
tive, in fact, to such an extent that it 
may well jeopardize the operation of 
this equipment in the North. We are 
not opposed to assistance rendered by 
the Government to the development of 
industry in the South,” the communi- 
cation declared, “so long as it is of 
such character as will not jeopardize 
the existence of industries already lo- 
cated in the North and elsewhere. We 
feel, however, that in this instance it 
may will result in giving employment 
in one part of the country and dimin- 
ishing employment in another part.” 


New Corporation for 


Aberle Hosiery Firm 


A new Philadelphia hosiery organiza- 
tion to be known as Aberle, Ince., as- 
suming all liabilities of the 50-year-old 
firm of H. C. Aberle Co., has been an- 
nounced. Gustave Aberle becomes presi- 
dent of the new corporation with the 
resignations of Harry C. Aberle and 
George F. Aberle. Charles R. Van 
Horn, a veteran of 30 years with the 
old firm, becomes vice-president. [le 
began his apprenticeship on one of the 
first full-fashioned hosiery machines 
operated in this country and for the 
past twenty-five years has been in 
charge of production and the mechan- 
cal end of the business. Harry Serwalt, 
the former controller, becomes secre- 
tary-treasurer. xustave Aberle, whv 
had been identified with the old cor- 
poration all his business life, state] 
that certain machinery and equipment 
not needed for quality merchandise has 
been disposed of. The firm is plan- 
ning to lease the space in its present 
mill buildings in Philadelphia in which 
this machinery and equipment was for- 
merly located. 


Ajax Hosiery Plant Is 
Sold for Non-Textile 
Use 


The plant of the Ajax Hosiery Mitls 
at Phoenixville, Pa., has been sold and 
will be used by the purchaser for non- 
textile use, it having been bought by 
an abrasive manufacturing concern. 
The Ajax mill was built ten years ago 
at a cost of approximately $300,000, vue- 
cupying eight acres and having a rail- 
road siding. The Ajax was one of the 
leading Pennsylvania hosiery manufac- 
turers up until a couple of years ago, 
having more than 100 full-fashioned 
machines, but at that time began to 
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7 The demands of the Hosiery trade 


for uniformity are more insistent than 


ever. Contrast the sales handicap suf- 
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experience labor trouble. The union 
picketed the plant which closed dowa~. 
Later when the management attempted 
to move the equipment from the plant 
at Phoenixville, the pickets objected to 
this. Numerous attempts were made 
by industrial and civic leaders in that 
locality to bring about a peaceful set- 
tlement and to keep this large mill with 
its important annual payroll in the dis- 
trict but all such attempts ended in 
failure and the sale for non-textile use 
brings the long controversy to an end. 
The business was headed by Stanton 
D. Sanson. 


Liquidation of Meinig 


Hosiery Asked 


Liquidation of Meinig Hosiery Co. of 
Reading, Pa., because the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. has refused to make 
a loan which was indispensable to its 
reorganization under Section 77B, was 
asked by the debtors trustees in a pe- 
tition presented to the Federal District 
Court of Philadelphia and which will 
be heard in court October 17. Frank 
B. Carll and C. William Riedel, the 
trustees said in the petition filed, that 
no plan of rehabilitation can be pre- 
sented despite the offers of employees 
to contribute 15 per cent of their wages 
toward a reorganization, because of 
adverse action of RFC and that a liqui- 
dation should be ordered by the court. 
The debtor’s own figures, it was re- 
ported, show it is insolvent since iis 
assets are listed as $864,463 and its 
liabilities as $1,326,020. The trustees 
in their petition to the court say that 
the reorganization plan was dependent 
mainly on obtaining a loan from RFC 
and since the Government agency has 
turned down the application, no plan 
appears to be possible now, and con- 
sequently the business should be wound 


School Obtains 
Vertex Equipment 


The $25,000 cash offer of Dr. M. P. 
Bush, president of Jones County Agri- 
cultural High School and Junior Co!- 
lege of Ellisville, Miss., for 26 leggers 
and 10 footers owned by Vertex Ho- 
siery Mills of Allentown, Pa., was ap- 
proved by Judge William H. Kirkpat- 
rick in the United States District 
Court, at Philadelphia and he gave the 
trustees of Vertex, reorganizing under 
the Federal bankruptcy law, authority 
to execute a contract of sale on those 
terms. The machines were installed 
by the debtor in the college to train 
the students and in anticipation of the 
manufactured hosiery being taken by 
Meriden Hosiery Mills, which was 
formed by officials of Vertex, with 
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Vertex receiving 25 cents a dozen on 
the sales price. 


Utica Knitting Firm’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Utica 
Knitting Co. of Utica, N. Y., is beinz 
celebrated. About 50 years ago the late 
Quentin M. McAdam, for many years 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Utica Knitting Co., and John W. Allis 
started manufacturing underwear in 
Clinton, N. Y., a suburb of Utica. Three 
months after the mill started in opera- 
tion it was totally destroyed by fire. 
They then rented an old mill in Utica, 
known as the Larry Mill, where they 
resumed business. Shortly afterward 
on December 11, 1891, the firm incor- 
porated as the Utica Knitting Co. with 
a paid-in capital of $20,000 and a mill 
was erected on Erie Street in Utica, 
along the banks of the Erie Canal. In 
1899 a yarn mill was built adjoining 
the knitting mill and in the succeeding 
years the business and the plant con- 
tinued to expand. In 1928 the companv 
acquired a plant in Anniston, Ala., and 
in 1937 the plant of the Clayville Knit- 
ting Co. was acquired. The company 
now owns and operates one mill in the 
South and eight mills in the North, 
giving employment to approximately 
3,000 hands with an annual payroll of 
over $2,000,000. In 1937 the company 
produced about 1,500,000 dozen gar- 
ments, and spun about 6,000,000 pounds 
of yarn. 


Warns of Third Shift 


in Hosiery 


Hosiery manufacturers are warned 
of over-production through adding an 
extra shift by the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers. It states 
that few, if any, seamless plants have 
started third shift operations, the 
temptation to operate a third shift be- 
ing more likely to present itself with- 
in the full-fashioned branch of the in- 
dustry for whose products there has 
been a growing demand in recent years. 
The association letter says that it be- 
lieves relatively few  full-fashioned 
plants have attempted third-shift op- 
erations and that the rumor of such 
operations is far ahead of the fact. It 
also adds that in some instances plants 
which have been accused of running 
three sififts have done so only on a 
small part of their equipment or else 
temporarily on some one _ style for 
which they have heavy demands. 

“Southern full-fashioned mills as a 
whole, in the last two years have prob- 
ably shown a larger number of operat- 
ing days per year than has been true 
of the northern mills as a whole. In 











such a situation a Southern mill, whicn 
is sold on its production for two shifts, 
might be tempted to put on a third 
shift. On the other hand, under the 
same condition, a northern mill might 
figure that it could run a greater num- 
ber of days in the year if it put on a 
third shift and presumably reduced its 
unit costs. In either case when one 
mill expands the use of its knitting 
equipment, it invites its competitor to 
do the same with the net result that 
the advantage expected from third shift 
operators vanishes in no time. Not only 
does the expected advantage disappear 
but most important of all the total 
production of the industry or at least 
its capacity to produce becomes so ex- 
panded that prices weaken and every- 
body suffers as a result.” 

A movement to request Administra- 
tor Andrews of the Wage and Hour 
law, to bar third-shift operations in 
the industry would receive the support 
of a substantial percentage of hosiery 
manufacturers in the opinion of some 
of those who would like to outlaw for 
all time the third-shift in hosiery mills. 
It is possible that agitation for such 
a program may develop but it is not 
clear, however, that the powers of the 
Administrator of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act extend to elimination of the 
third shift in any industry. There are 
some mill men who insist that the third 
shift is a desirable method of balancing 
production and an important means of 
cost reduction for the mill which has 
the ability to get the business to jus- 
tify its operation. 


Disagreement 
Continues at 


Hatboro Mill 


Picketing has continued at the plant 
of the Oscar Nebel Co. at Hatboro, Pa., 
which early in September closed its 
plant and where on September 8, a 
picket was killed. This month, Burgess 
W. W. Wilgus asked for new police 
protection at the plant when a tem- 
porary order against the pickets was 
vacated by Judge Harold G. Knight of 
Norristown, at the request of the coun- 
sel for the American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers. At the hearing counsel 
for the union accused the company of- 
ficials of bad faith in obtaining this 
restraining order “while negotiations 
to reopen the mill still were presum- 
ably in progress.”’ Harry J. Alker, com- 
pany counsel, denied that it planned to 
move to Virginia. He said he would 
sell the plant instead, adding that it is 
impossible to operate in Hatboro. While 
vacating his order, Judge Knight grant- 
ed the company’s request for a further 
hearing and ordered the union to show 
cause by October 24 why another tem- 
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porary injunction should not issue re- 
straining the pickets from interfering 
with the attempt to move some of the 
stock of the plant. Recently, about 100 
former workers have been picketing 
the plant. 


Large Growth of Men’s 
Short Length Socks 


It has been predicted that fully 75 
per cent of the total sales of half-hose 
for the next spring season will be on 
“slacks”, short-length socks with knit- 
ted-in elastic tops. That this estimate 
may not be high is indicated by the 
fact that it is the percentage which 
prevailed over the last spring season in 
the case of mills which were the pio- 
neers in this end of the business. Fast- 
growing consumer acceptance of this 
type of half-hose is considered by many 
to be an outstanding feature of the 
hosiery market and more and more men 
have been sold the idea that slacks pro- 
vide the ultimate in comfort with little 
or no sacrifice of neatness of appear- 
ance. Even the conservative East men 
are buying slacks in increasing quan- 
tities. It is in this one section of the 
country where short-length socks have 
made slow progress; in the Middle 
West and the South such sales have 
dominated the half-hose business for 
several years. Half-hose with elastic 
tops of standard length has made sub- 
stantial progress but the outstanding 
movement has been toward short-length 
hosiery. 


Hosiery Exports 
Registers Gains 


Hosiery exports are increasing but 
still remain a small fraction of the 
large production of this country. The 
total for eight months this year was 
655,000 dozens. The August figure 
showed a good gain over the previous 
July and was slightly above that of a 
year ago. The silk end of the export 
business is the largest of the ship- 
ments, making up 45,000 dozens in all 
and including women’s full-fashioned 
goods, women’s seamless silk and men’s 
silk. A notable gain in the women’s 
full-fashioned exports during August 
was in the quantity shipped to the 
Union of South Africa. 


Knit Brief Shorts 
the Underwear Leader 


A 34 per cent gain over a year ago 
was registered by the knit brief shorts, 
this being the only item in the spring 
list that showed a gain in mill ship- 
ments this past season over a\year ago. 
The six-months figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce showed shipments 
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of this comparatively new item were 
over the million-dozen mark, actuaily 
1,063,000 dozens. A year ago the same 
period the shipments were 790,000 doz- 
ens. Underwear jobbers say that noi 
only have the knit brief shorts made 
outstanding gains during the spring 
season with still further gains to be 
expected for spring 1939, but that these 
garments are now being made and de- 
manded in medium and heavy-weight. 
From this, it may be inferred that 
large distributors of underwear expect 
that various types of this garment will 
be sold even during the cold weather. 


Hosiery Shipments Show Substantial 
Increases in August 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in its current issue of 
the Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery 
Industry, reports that hosiery  ship- 
ments for the month of August were 
higher than for any August in the en- 
tire history of the hosiery industry. It 
has been found from a month-to-month 
comparison of shipments for the years 
1929 through 1936, that the normally 
expected increase for August over July 
is about 27.4 per cent. This year, how- 
ever, it was found that shipments for 
August increased over shipments for 
July by 37.2 per cent, and over ship 
ments for August a year ago by 9.3 per 
cent. Total shipments of all types of 
hosiery for August 1938 were 11,711,688 
dozen pairs, as compared with 8,537,713 
dozen pairs for July 19388. This ship- 
ments peak in August is unquestion- 
ably due to anticipated buying in view 
of the pending wages and hours legis- 
lation, and in anticipation of price in- 
creases because of the upward trend in 
the raw silk market, and, doubtless, 
as a further sign of increasing strength 
in industrial activity and consumer 
purchases. 

Shipments in the women’s full-fash- 
ioned branch of the hosiery industry 
increased 59.2 per cent over the pre- 
vious month and 15.1 per cent over Aug- 
ust a year ago. Shipments in the wom- 
en’s seamless branch (excluding wool) 
increased 38.2 per cent over July and 
27.9 per cent over August 1937. 

Increases were registered in each 
branch of the industry with the single 
exception of the anklets branch, which 
normally declines at this season of the 
year, and which declined 4.0 per cent 
in August as compared with July, but 
was 22.3 per cent above August 1937. 

During the first eight months of 1938 
shipments of all types of hosiery 
amounted to 81,248,410 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 85,044,189 dozen pairs 
for the first eight months of 1937, a 
decrease of 4.5 per cent. The women’s 
full-fashioned branch of the industry 
has for the past few months been the 
only branch which has registered cuma- 











lative shipments for 19388 in excess of 
1937, but this month the women’s seam- 
less branch as well surges ahead of 
1937. The women’s  full-fashioned 
branch is 2.9 per cent in excess of 1987 
and women’s seamless (excluding wool) 
is 2.0 per cent in excess of 1937. To- 
gether, these two divisions of the ho- 
siery industry account for cumulative 
shipments of 34,656,884 dozen pairs, or 
about two-fifths of the entire industry. 
The remaining branches of the indus- 
try registered decreases varying from 
2.2 per cent for anklets, to 40.7 per 
cent for woolen goods, which more than 
offset the increases in the women’s di- 
vision, but which brought the total 
amount for the first eight months of 
1938 down closer to that for the same 
period for 1987 than at any other time 
so far this year. 


Serviceability in Women's Rayon 
Knit Undergarments 


In the past two years the United 
States Testing Company, Ine., 1415 
Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J., has tested 
thousands of women’s rayon knit under- 
garments. From observation and the 
results of tests, minimum standards 
have been set up for serviceability of 
rayon knit undergarments. The results 
of a study made on 500 garments, in- 
cluding all styles of women’s rayon 
knit underwear, is summarized showing 
test methods and recommendations for 
serviceability. 

Texture and Fabric Count: The num- 
ber of wales and courses per square 
inch of fabric indicate the closeness of 
texture and are controlled by type of 
fabric and design wanted. 

Bursting Strength (wet and condi- 
tioned): Number of pounds of pressure 
on one square inch of fabric necessary 
to burst hole in fabric on both wet and 
conditioned samples. Conditioned sam- 
ples are those which have reached 
equilibrium with a standard atmos- 
phere of 70 degrees F. temperature and 
65 per cent relative humidity. <A burst- 
ing strength of 50 pounds or over on 
conditioned samples and 25 pounds on 
wet samples indicate satisfactory 
strength for wear and tear resistance. 

Weight: The number of square yards 
of fabric contained in one pound. The 
weight of the fabric has a definite bear- 
ing on the ultimate wearing qualities of 
the fabric. Four to five square yards 
per pound is average weight for serv- 
iceable garments. 

Shrinkage: (1)—The percentage of 
shrinkage which occurs in the fabric 
after a typical rayon underwear wash- 
ing. Any fabric not exceeding 5 per 
cent shrinkage in either the wales or 
courses direction is considered service- 
able. (2)—The amount of tension re- 
quired to pull a given area of fabric 
back to its original dimension after a 
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| The standard of the - 
world for testing yarn - 
by the skein method. 
This machine may be | 
equipped with the | 
SCOTT BALL BURST - 
. attachment making a 
; complete tester for all 
needs of knit-goods 
A manufacture. 
is Recommended, ap- = ; 
P : proved and used by the = _ 
U. S. Government. 
Model J 
HENRY L. SCOTT CO. es Finished c 
Providence, R. I. a ; 
John Klinck, Southern Representative : — = 
154 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. = = : F. 
a b ee eo <. a 
ecause if g ear, resisting 
Are Your Packages “Color Conscious’? 3 3 
4 =] 
snags and pt spots. Hosiery 
Color is a strong factor in making or breaking sales, Og is 
| yet many ignore color consciousness. In some locali- 
ties, brown eggs are at a premium while white eggs 
go begging, and vice versa. A candy manufacturer ; 
could not successfully sell boxed candy in a blue pack- ae ! - 
age though it sold readily when wrapped in red paper. ‘se - ioe 
| There are dlso other instances whereby color has in- DuraBond Fi “2 2 “ie Value—makes 
| duced or seduced sales. es 
Are your packages color conscious? Are they at- 
tractive without being too flashy? Do they repel in- owe. : 
stead of impel? Do they convey the right impression? Re ~ e - 2 
Do they bear a family resemblance to your other : eso : nsideration. 
packages, giving an impression of uniformity? ; 
Let us analyze your present packages and displays : . 
und suggest new designs where need be. May we also = s an ° 39 
show you how our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” = Fi ye Fabric 
will not only create matched packages for your wares fA 
but also save you money in their production? : er a 2? 3 : 
OLD DOMINION BOX C | yo  heiieea 
4222) , 71 aS ae | 
aA, Inc. 4 . ) ‘aa ff bd tee rhe ne. 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA | | ’ ff i A AN 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashetoro, N. C. : — 
: Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 
——— MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, OILS, FINISHES 








COLLINS & WESTMORELAND STS., PHILA., PA.““ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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typical rayon underwear washing. The 
standards arrived at after extensive re- 
search allow a maximum of five pounds 
tension in the wales direction and four 
pounds in the courses. In some in- 
stances garments may have a percent- 
age of shrinkage in excess of 5 per cent 
but its construction allows it to be re- 
fitted to normal dimensions by exert- 
ing a tension which does not exceed 
uur standard. 


New Method for Knitting Elastic 
Yarns in Small Size Hosiery Tops 
Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I... has developed a newly patented 
method for knitting elastic yarns in 
small size hosiery tops, alone or in 
conjunction with Banner Wrap Stripe, 
and a machine for this production is 
available. The method is entirely dif- 
ferent in principle from any method of 
knit-in or lay-in of elastic yarns. The 
new system actually knits-in with a 
definite stitch structure like the main 
yarns of the fabric. With the Banner 
elastic top the elastic yarn is incor- 
porated at an auxiliary feed and knit 
independently of the knitting done at 
the regular feed on the main yarns. 
At the same time, patterning at the 
regular feed is independent of the 
auxiliary feed so that the same scbvpe 
for Banner Wrap patterning obtains 
as on machines knitting without elas- 
tic. According to the company, the 
elastic yarn is in effect knitted in ev- 
ery course of the top and is fed under 
9 minimum of tension—merely enough 
for uniform knitting and to assure 
correct proportion of top to leg size. 
The elastic is fed to the needles in 
the needle hooks at a point between 
the front widening pick and the left 
side of the instep bracket. The nee- 
dies are then drawn down by an auxil- 
iary stitch cam to not quite the same 
level as the needles taking yarn from 
the mouthpiece at the regular feed. 
Every other needle is selected for tak- 
ing the elastic yarn at the auxiliary 
feed so that when the elastic is drawn 
down, the previous stitch on every oth- 
er needle at the regular feed is cast 
off and the elastic is knit in that 
stitch. The company says that the 
new top avoids breaking of the elastic 
at full stretch of the top. The tops 
have the appearance of a rib fabric 
with Banner Wrap patterns knitted by 
the conventional Banner Wrap Stripe 
mechanism. The machine is adaptable 
for knitting plain tops with elastic, 
such tops plus horizontal striping, 
Banner Wrap Stripe, plain plaiting, or 
combinations of these. The machine 


was developed within the Hemphill 
Company, and it is said to be inde- 
pendent of other patents owned by the 
company. The patent number is 2,131.- 
720. 
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An Eye on the Knitting Mills 





Amos & Smith Hosiery Company, 
High Point, N. C., is the name of a 
newly planned $50,000 full-fashioned 
hosiery mill. Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of the plant, 
a one-story brick structure having a 
knitting room 115x116 feet and a fin- 
ishing room 96x105 feet. Twenty-one 
new 24-section 45-gauge full-fashioned 
machines will be installed. 


Carolina Underwear Company, 
founded in Thomasville, N. C., in 1928, 
is consolidated with the Marathon 
Underwear Company, Statesville, N. 
C., and all machinery will be located 
in Thomasville. Women’s, men’s, and 
children’s rayon and cotton underwear 
are made. 


It is reported that citizens of Eas- 
ley, S. C., are considering plans for es- 
tablishing a full-fashioned hosiery mill 
there. The proposed building would 
be 100x125 feet. W. Frank Wyatt, 
Burlington, N. C., has submitted the 
plans to the Easley chamber of com- 
merce. 


Caswell Mills, Inc., Yanceyville, N. 
C., have been granted a charter to 
manufacture and sell hosiery and oth- 
er knitting material. Incorporators of 
the $10,000 corporation are W. H. 
Holderness, T. R. Brooks, and F. W. 
Jobb, all of Greensboro, N. C. 


Thomas J. Wallner, head of the 
Wallner Mills, Pulaski, Va., has an- 
nounced plans for a new $150,000 ho- 
siery processing plant to finish the 
products of the Virginia Maid Hosiery 
Mills, Wallner Mills, and the Carroli 
Silk Hosiery Mill. 


Nebel Knitting Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., has almost completed the addi- 
tion to the plant. 20 new full-fash- 
ioned machines will replace 16 of the 
old type machines; the latter machin- 
ery will be shipped to the company’s 
mill at Jacksonville, Fla. 


Smoky Mountain Hosiery Mills, 
Kingsport, Tenn., have been purchased 
by The Quaker Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia. The mill is equipped 
with 38 full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines and auxiliary equipment. 


Orange Knitting Mills, Inc., Orange, 
Va., have made application for charter 
to manufacture full-fashioned hosiery. 
Contract for building calls for one 
60x100 feet. Oscar E. Merkel is presi- 
dent. 


Jac Feinberg Hosiery Mills, Rock 
Hill, S. C., are adding machinery in 


an expansion program costing approx- 
imately $30,000. An addition is being 
built which will provide space for 9 
additional hosiery machines. 


Real Silk Hosiery Company, Durant 
(Miss.) plant, has installed 36 addi- 
tional circular knitting machines and 
increased the operating personnel to 
70. 


Morristown (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
have begun erection of a_ two-story 
brick addition to the plant, which will 
be used for knitting and finishing de- 
partments. 


Providence (Ky.) Textile Works is 
having work go forward on the instal- 
lation of additional machinery. The 
plant was moved to Providence from 
New Jersey. 


Zenith Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. 
C., have begun operations. 75 knit- 
ting machines have been installed. 
High-grade anklets are being manufac- 
tured. 


Johnson City (Tenn.) Mills, manu- 
facturers of seamless hosiery, have es- 
tablished a full-fashioned department 
and have installed eight 45-gauge full- 
fashioned machines, 


Empire Knitting Company, Philadel- 
phia, have established a _ plant at 
Statesville, N. C. The company makes 
cotton, wool, and rayon sweaters and 
bathing suits. 


Rodgers Hosiery Company, Athens, 
Ga., will build an addition 107x130 
feet, representing with equipment an 
expenditure of $60,000. 


A. W. Wheeler & Son, Inc., Brevard, 
N. C., full-fashioned hosiery manufac- 
turers, have installed a dyehouse and 
finishing department. 


Rogers Hosiery Mills, Inc., Denton, 
N. C., have been purchased by C. Bish- 
er. The plant will be placed in oper- 
ation if market conditions justify. 


Newport (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, 
Inec., are considering removing the 
plant to Jefferson City, Tenn., accord- 
ing to reports. 


Marlee Full-Fashioned Hosiery, Inc., 
Gibsonville, N. C., has been granted a 
charter with authorized capitalization 
of $50,000. 


Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C., have completed installation of 
12 full-fashioned hosiery machines. R. 
H. Hilliard is superintendent. 
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pave famous 


NON-GUMMING OIL 


Inthenation’stextile mills, 
3-In-One fills at least 50 dif- 
ferent needs! Oiling small ~~ 
parts of main machinery, ~~ #— 
andalllight auxiliary equip- 
ment. Keeping steel shut- 
tles, needles, reedsanddies 
free of rust. It’s ascientific 
blend of the finest oils ob- 
tainab'e—that’s why it lu- 
bricateswithout gumming, 
keeps bearings cleaner, 
prevents rust and costly 
repairs. 


TRIPLE ACTION 


© LUBRICATES 
°e CLEANS 
® PREVENTS RUST 










Write today for special Mill Prices 
THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











257 CORNELISON AVE. - - 











1838 MERROW 1938 


For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





ok eee 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orne- 
mental Edge Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 


Seaming. 
—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 








Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 895 
SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





COLUMBUS, GA 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 






Processing 
Results 


In Silk, Rayon, Wool and Cot- 
ton, this can be well assured 
by the use of 


DEPURATOR and 
NEUTRALITE Products 


Because,— 


You can control the pH Value 
at any point most advanta- 
geous to your fabric. 


They have an abundant sup- 
ply of Reserve Alkalinity to 
hydrolize when and as need- 
ed, giving a physico-chemical 
balance that assures the com- 
bined energies will do their 
best work. 


A Demonstration in your plant 
without cost or obligation to you 
will show you how to "Roll a 
Winner Every Time." 
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TRENDS—THE YARN MARKETS 





Cotton and Silk Yarn Demand Expands but Worsted and Rayon 
Less Active—All Yarns Except Rayon Advance in Price— 
Higher Cotton Forces Sharp Upturn in Yarn 
Quotations—Silk Strong 


Philadelphia, October 15, 1938 


OTTON, SILK AND WOOL have been strong so far this month, recover- 
ing from the easiness in two of these commodities during the war 


scare, silk being an exception. 


This has brought about an advance 


in such yarns and manufacturers are buying more actively than they 
did during September. Another factor bringing about strength in cotton 
yarn has been the forthcoming Wages and Hours act which becomes et- 
fective October 24, causing deliveries to be larger than they would to 
beat the expected advances this may make necessary. Yet there are indi- 
cations that minimum wages for the textile industry may not be set under 
it before the first of the year. Silk has made outstanding gains in price 
while wool and worsted yarns are stronger but the latter not very active 
it being between seasons. Rayon is looking up after a September letdown 
from the peak months of July and August. 


Cotton Yarns 


Raw cotton has advanced approxi- 
mately one-half cent in the last month 
but cotton yarns have advanced slight- 
ly more than this in the same time, 
there having been an upturn of ap- 
proximately one cent in carded while 
combed has not advanced quite this 
much. The latter qualities have ad- 
vanced approximately half a cent but 
there are some spinners that are now 
holding for one cent advances, as is 
true in carded. Mercerized yarns have 
not changed and are quoted on the 
basis of 63 cents for 60s two-ply un- 
gassed. From this it will be seen that 
yarns have been stronger than the 
raw material market, which has been 
brought about by several different in- 
fluences developing at the same time. 
Demand for cotton yarns improved ma- 
terially since the first of the present 
month as compared with the uncertain- 
ty and postponement of new commit- 
ments during the latter part of Sep- 
tember when the European war scare 
was at its height. When this factor 
was removed as a market influence, a 
large volume of buying immediately 
developed. 

While most of the buying has been 
for delivery over the balance of 1938, 
there has also been a fair amount of 
orders taken for delivery over the first 
half of the following year. Not all 
spinners will take business for delivery 
that far ahead as they believe after 
the turn of the year their margins, 
which are exceptionally small at pres- 
ent, will be much better and they pre- 
fer to take a chance on 1939 produc- 
tion later on for this reason. Many 
spinners have also refused forward 
delivery contracts until they obtain a 
fairly accurate idea what their costs 
ure going to be under the new Wages 
and Hours law, which goes into effect 
October 24. During the last few weeks, 
many spinners have been taking con- 
tracts with a clause inserted saying 
that the prices in the contract would 
be guaranteed to the buyer if the new 
Federal legislation does not call for a 
higher minimum than 30 cents per 
hour or not less than a 40-hour work- 
week. If higher wages or a smaller 


work-week are specified for the spin- 
ning industry, then this clause would 
place the increased cost on the pur- 
chaser. 

Deliveries on old contracts have been 
good, although not quite up to the 
level of each of the previous two 
months, except in mercerized, where 
deliveries are being made at a rate as 
high as any time this year. Because 
of this, spinners have made material 
progress in liquidating old contracts, 
some of which have been on their 
books for a year or more and which 
they previously had been unable to 
make much progress in delivering. As 
an indication of what prices have 
done in the month, spinners are de- 
manding 22 cents for 20s _ two-ply, 
while the same spinning was sold at 
20 cents as the bottom a month ago. 
Carded knitting yarns have made al- 
most as good a showing, advancing 
from a low of 17 cents a month ago to 
the present level of 18 to 18% cents, 
basis 10s. 


s 
Silk 

Silk has been strong this month, 
prices advancing approximately 10 
cents and demand from both weavers 
and knitters is showing seasonal ex- 
pansion. In addition to this, there are 
other factors pointing to a continua- 
tion of strength in this commodity for 
the balance of the year and a number 
in the trade are predicting that raw 
silk will go above the $2.00 mark be- 
fore the end of the year, which would 
he the highest level of the year. Pre- 
viously, silk touched its high for 1938, 
July 19, when the price was $1.91, this 
heing 40 cents above the low, which 
was reached June 3. 

At the present, silk is within a cent 
or two of the July high mark with the 
market displaying considerable 
strength. Domestic consumption dur- 
ing September was the largest since 
April of last year, totaling 38 844 
bales, comparing with 38,504 _ bales 
during August of this year and with 
36,372 bales in September, 1987. De- 
spite the heavier consumption, stocks 
gained slightly during September due 
to an increase of approximately 4,000 


bales in imports. Statistically, silk 
appears to be now in a stronger posi- 
tion than in 1985, when it moved up 
from $1.35 to $2.10 and in a better po- 
sition than in 1936-37, when it rose to 
$2.15. 


Rayon Yarns 


September shipments of rayon yarns 
were 10 per cent to 15 per cent below 
the record August figures. War scares, 
floods and trucking strikes all com- 
bined to slow up the movement of this 
yarn. There has been an improve- 
ment during the last two weeks, as 
northern mills that had been damaged 
by the New England flood, have been 
able to resume production. There was 
a fair amount of rayon yarn damaged 
by the flood and this is being made up 
in larger shipments at the present 
time. Deliveries have also been im- 
peded by the New York trucking strike, 
which caused inconvenience in making 
shipments around northern New Jer- 
sey. Stocks of yarn in producers’ 
hands are below a normal two-months 
reserve supply and larger producers 
are believed to have had about a 
month and a half supply on hand. 
Some of the smaller firms are said to 
have practically no stocks. There has 
been no change in prices of yarns but 
a minor increase was made in circular 
knit tubing, bringing this up propor- 
tionately with the small advance pre- 
viously made in yarn. 


Worsted Yarns 


Although wool and tops have been 
strong with advances of approximately 
four cents in tops over the month, 
there has been very little change in 
worsted yarn prices. In fact, some 
weaving counts are quoted a couple of 
cents lower now than they were at 
that time, while knitting yarn spin- 
ners have made practically no change 
in their prices. This means that spin- 
ners’ margins, based on replacement 
costs, have diminished in the month 
by the extent of the advance in the 
top market, and this is due to the lack 
of demand. Outerwear manufacturers 
have had an active run for the last 
couple of months and those selling the 
retail trade direct continue busy but 
the majority are tapering off so that 
they are taking delivery of less yarn 
and they are not as yet placing much 
business for the spring Ifnes. There 
has been some interest in single dyed 
yarns for the 1939 bathing suits but 
even this is not general. Prices of 
yarns are now showing a fair degree 
of firmness and if an improvement in 
demand should occur within the next 
few weeks, spinners would advance 
prices 2% cents. 


® 


Custom Dye Works, Union, S. C., 
has been granted a charter to engage 
in the dyeing and finishing of hosiery. 
M. A. Bard is president. 


Nolde & Horst Company, it is re- 
ported, is considering establishing a 
plant at Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
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PATENT PENDING 
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HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 
forced at the p!aces where 
ordinary parts break. 














The same machinery — 


10% to 12% more yarn. 


: Replace your old, uneven rings with high- polish 
= DIAMOND FINISH and enjoy a production increase of 







They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 













Best oe ee oe ee | 10% to 12%. For maximum gain, utilize Eadie oil- 
[y | HENDERSON FOUNDRY He), = lubricated or multiple- -groove types, which often give 
x & MACHINE WORKS os, = h 
Pee oes | muc t 
HAMPTON. GEORGIA Mes greater production increases. 








WHITINSVILLE (‘4ss 


py «SPINNING FO RING Co. 
| , = , 
Twister Rinys since 573 











Makers of « Ipinning and 


FINISH 


:| = Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


























For Quality— 
(i0 “Tepuacy” {4 


CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS 
ETC, 


The Terrell Machine (Co.. Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 














AN UP-TO-DATE | 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 








We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 





Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON — GEORGIA 
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BS tenthes Cole Product 


If you require various vats for differ- 
ent purposes we can furnish them, 
made especially for your requirements 
—from your specifications and designs 
or ours. Vats made from Quality steel, 
Nickel Clad and Stainless steel, Alloy 
steel, Aluminum, Monel metal, Lead 
and Tin lined, etc., for acid, NaOH 
storage, chemicals, dyes, etc. 

OTHER COLE PRODUCTS ARE: 


} 
nks 
Kett'es Nickel-clad and 


Bins 
Kiers Sta — steel vessels 
Boilers 


Tow 
Heavy pressure vesse's Fabricated Plate work, Etc. 


Write tor “Tank Talk“---No. 11-C 


| R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN::--GEORGIA 


TM 
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For ern Relations in Fabrication 





THE HUBINGER CO. mc 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
TEXTILE STA ROHES- 


Thick and Thin Boiling 


Southeastern Sales Representatiwe: 


Chester M. Goodyear, 
1284 Piedment Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone HEmlock 4029 


pega 
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Over 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Textile Costs Over 25 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A Detinite Step 


CASABLANCAS 


IN THEORY— 





Forward? 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The Improved 





Long Drafting System 





— 
| 


| 





research and strict specialization 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. | 


Johnston Bidg. 


bis 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 
IN PRACTICE— 


THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


.--- through 26 years of constant | 





Ask for a Demonstration | 


Charlotte, N. C. 





SOLE LICENSEES IN JU. &. A. 




















E. 





After 57 Years Still the Standard 


Burkart-Schier 
Chattanooga, 


Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 
Memphis, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


ra Birmingham, Ala. 
Lenfestey Supply Co., 
Tampa, Fla. we 
2 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., Yarbrough Supply Co., Ince, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Wla. Nashville, Tenn. 


SOLVAY 


TRADE PARK REG U 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake 


o¢ years... and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its aikalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, ful] strength and 
uniformity. 





Ask for Information on 
Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
—— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium 
Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 
— Caustic Potash — Sodium Nitrite —Soda Ash — 
Para-Dichlorobenzene—Salt—Ortho-Dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Chemical Co., 
Tenn. 


Hercules Powder Company, 
Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tenn. * 


Wittichen Transfer & 
house Co., 


cs 
B. Krebbs Supply Company, Ware- 
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MAXIMUM HOURS 


MINIMUM WAGES 
OVERTIME 


What are you going to do about these newly 
important questions? 

















LAMA 











NOW. under the National Labor Standards Act 
(Wages and Hours Law) 


_.__.for your own protection 
___for closer control of your labor costs 
____to take guess-work and human error out 
of your payroll data 
you need to have indisputable records of hours 


worked and wages paid. 


HOW? 
With CINCINNATI Time Recording 
Let machines record with mechanical accuracy the 


exact amount of labor time vou get and need pay for. 
Employees become their own timekeepers—no dis- 
putes are possible. You have indelibly printed rec- 
ords of the exact times each employee has come and 


gone—documented proof of the number of hours 
worked daily. 

O-- — 
Continuously since 1896, The Cincinnati T-.me Re- 


corder Company have been authoritative specialists 
in Recording Time Clocks and allied equipment to 
fit the needs of every type and s ze of business: 
EMPLOYEES ATTENDANCE TIME STAMPS 
RECORDERS 
JOB TIME RECORDERS 
PROGRAM SCHEDULE 
NAL SYSTEMS TIME CARDS 
Put your labor timekeeping problem up to us. 
have the answer to it. 


MASTER CLOCKS 
SIG- 


We 


THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 


1737 Central Ave. 


Representatives in principal cittes 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AMERICAN MONORAIL 
OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


For Low Cost Automatic Cleaning 











The MonoRail system of overhead handling eliminates 
storage and provides free movement of stock between 
processes. Our engineers will be glad to offer their 
assistance without obligation. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


13106 ATHENS AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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WHENEVER PIPING (8S INVOLVED 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
CAST AND Air Furnace MALLEABLE 
IRON FITTINGS 
PREFABRICATED PIPING 
WELDING FITTINGS 
PIPE HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 
THERMOLIER The Unit Heater with 14 











Points of Superiority 
Send for Catalog of Products fe 


GRINNELL &© 
to meet your requirements 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 





: PROVIDENCE, R. 1 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














LELETHONE #2¥F WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GASTONIA, 


7) COMPANY - 
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Waterproof With 


SCO0O-CO 


Cottonseed Oil Gum Waterproofers 
Caulking Compounds, Sealers, Roofing Materials 


Paint and Protect With 
SCO-CO Industrial Finishes 
Village and Factory Paints 


They Last Longer 


Quotations, Recommendations, Estimates, 
Gladly Furnished without obligation. 





Southport Paint Co... Ine. 


Division of Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Inc., Savannah, Georgia 








‘for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY... 





Can be operated at low 
Gondor CN tension. 12 Advantages as- 
sure low cost, highly effi- 


The Belt with Equalized Ply Stresses Cent power transmission. 


Gondoc V-BELTS 


9-Point Balanced Construction 


OTHER GOndoz PRODUCTS 


Cone Belt, Hose, Molded Rubber Goods, 
Pot Eyes, Rubber Lined Tanks, Rubber 
Covered Rolls. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


or RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 





9-Point Balanced Construc 
tion minimizes stretch, in- 
ternal breakdown .... 
increases life, flexibility, 
uniformity. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES ... FACTORIES. PASSAIC. NEW JERSEY 


peeceeeden 








25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 
CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 

















“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 





0 years 
2 without 
A [| adrink— 


RGUTO ets: 


\\ ayne Junction Philadelphia. Pa. 
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STRONG, PLIABLE WARPS 

: of rayon, acetate, spun rayon P A D L O C K E D 
i and other synthetic yarns are 

| produced with FOR SERVICE 
| HYDROXY 


| SIZES 


These sizes assure excellent weaving. 
They are easily removed by the dyer. 
The final finish of the goods is im- 
proved and they have a better hand. 


; 
: 
é 
: # 











The right to serve people in any capacity 





PRODUCTS carries with it certain obligations. 
In the manufacture of ring travelers it must 
KALI MANUFACTURING CO. - be a precision operation to secure the de- 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS - manded quality and uniformity to meet 
1410 North Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. the particular ring traveler requirements. 
THE U. S. RING TRAVELER COM- 





PANY obligates itself to see that you get 
this quality and uniformity by securely 
sealing all its containers. 


Order Now! Samples Upon Request. 


THE BOWEN SPECIAL TEMPER 


| | INFOR M AT 1 N ROUND AND SQUARE POINT 


... not persuasion FLAT, OVAL AND ROUND WIRE 


THE BOWEN VERTICAL STEEL 
THE MODERN SELLING FORCE THE BOWEN VERTICAL BRONZE 


High pressure salesmanship went out of —< ' — > 
style with the introduction of scientific THE BOWEN PATENTED BEVEL EDGE 


| principles to business. And with the he'p THE BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET 
| of the United States Testing Company, 7 ” 
modern merchandisers are basing their en- THE BOWEN PATENTED NE-Bow VERTICAL 


tire selling plans on the results of the sci- 
entific testing of merchandise. Since 1880, 


the United States Testing Company has . 

been the link between science and business UJ Sy T | C 

. . . its findings lending weight to the prof- 7 s i n c ra ve A r oO * 
itable promotion of good merchandise. 


Bee Us Glee You the Pacts. - Providence, R. |. Greenville, S. C. 


Branch Office: | 
Now York tts Amos M. BowEN, PRES. and TREAS. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 792, Greenville, So. Carolina 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD 
P. O. Box 456, Belmont, No. Carolina 
OLIVER B. LAND 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY... [i P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 


| 








HOBOKEN, NEW JERSE 


Lol ER 


REENSB 


A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE 
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[t pays to use Goldens’ Size Kettles, as many of the objection. 
able features found in other designs have been eliminated. 
These improved kettles have been carefully designed under the 
directions of expert operating mill men. The body is cast solid 





of the highest quality grey iron, and all fixtures are fitted 
in workmanlike manner with machined joints. Our standard 
sizes and capacities are as follows: 
CAPACITY HEIGHT DIAMETER 
GALLONS 
110 32” 32” 
160 36” 36” 
250 42” 42” 
360 48” 48” 
For mixing, kettles can be furnished with stirrers, propellers 


or paddles, or combinations of same. For heating, Steam 
Jacketed Kettles can be furnished or with one or more layers 
of brass coils, closed or perforated. 


May we send more complete information? 





GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. | 
COLUMBUS - - GEORGIA 


Also manufacturers of 





- Hangers Ball Bearing Tra~s- Raw Stock Dyeing 
= Pillow Biccks m'ssion Equipn ent Machines 
= Shaft Couplings Ball Bearing Blower Dye Liquor Tanks 
ALL #2 Cast Iron Tanks and Fan Boxes Cast Iron Tanks 
= hilar ==> V-Belt Sheaves Continuous Dyeing Cloth Inspecting Ma- 
OO ——— mice Grey Iron Castings Machines chines 
































“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will find ''The 
Roving Frame," by Fay H. Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, 
who has long written articles for "Cotton," clearly interprets draft, twist, 
lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the 
bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will profit by his 
explanations. This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/, x || of a series of articles 
which were previously published in ''Cotton,'' containing valuable infor- 
mation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This book 
has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. Price per 
copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscription 
to "Cotton" for $2.50 or with a 5-year subscriptin for $3.50). 


COTTON, Grant Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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7 CONSULT CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY TECHNICIANS ON YOUR 


WARP SIZING» FINISHING PROBLEMS 


BOSTON 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


SOUTHERN $s spartansurs, Ss. €. 
TEXTILE GREENVILLE, S. C. 


OFFICES ATLANTA, GA. i 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. gf 
* 


Serving the Textile Trade for over a quarter of a century 
Manufacturing Chemists mm YO U N EED 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 
Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified _ 


: Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil ; EMERGENCY PLAN 


Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 








- iW PUGUTATORLTTOLOTEERERTEDEEDDRE TAREE Robe i! CURROUUTALOCORGGEREULOGLECROREEORELETEREE ! SOU UULLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL geet ines 








Soluble Pine O1 B&L Bleaching Oil . Death, sickness, accidents, surgical opera- 

tions and hospitalization do not cost Manage- 

PENETRANTS ment anything where Protective Life Emergency 

BINDOL 2 ALPHASOL Plan is installed. Does away with “passing the 
hat". Protects entire family. 

Winach, Seiten: CSO, : 4 rotects - ire amily. Many thousand 

wii _ | ; extile workers now enjoy its 

F inishing Sizings and Softeners advantages. Additional infor- 


mation gladly furnished. 


Srclelae 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
- Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


_B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 





- GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY | Lire INSURANCE @. 
: William d Rushton. President 
Southern Representative: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. HOME OFFICE 
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Sita and Convenience 


When . Areln Atlanta 


You will be comfortable in the quiet, digni- 
fied atmosphere which is the Biltmore. Sit- 
uated as it is, just outside the city’s center of 
noise, it provides thoughtful accommodations 
for those who appreciate the best. 

600 outside rooms, each with bath .. 


convenient parking and garage accommo- 
dations . .. popular prices throughout. 


Rates From $3 
ATLANTA BILTMORE 




















In entuueite oe 


HOTEL PEABODY 











“South’s Finest--One of America’s Best’’ 





Nationally-known orchestras play for lunch- 
eon daily and nightly for dining and danc- 
ing. On nationwide hookup over Columbia 
Broadcasting System every Monday night 
at I! P. M. 














625 Outside Rooms 
with Bath and Shower 


Ample Facilities for Meetings and Conventions 


RATES: 

From $3 per person Single 
From $2 per person Double 
F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
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» give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service ... 


You will enjoy living in Dinkler operated hotels 


& The ANSLEY su. 
The 0. HENRY s2ccassors 
& The SAVANNAH s1 11x00. 
«The TUTWILER since 


* Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vonrconcey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ver oncins The ST. CHARLES * 
sence *The ANDREW JACKSON * 


S Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS COQ.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 








* * * 


QQ LEE / aS 
Smariness 


without extravagance 








ea if 


at one of the wel 
S: ’ Tal Halal Lally “Al 


Nation’s Leading Hotels 


Universally accepted for its comfort, service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of 
the shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway stations. 





a 


Single Room & Bath $4.40 up. Double Room & Bath $6.60 up. 


RITZ CARLTON 


Eugene G. Miller PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


J : 
ASATTTTLTVA\XXNNSS 
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DEFINITELY better way of accom- 
plishing a result has a way of mak- 
ing itself heard. That explains the 
remarkable growth of Johnson Rotary 
Pressure Joint applications in the textile 
industry. The Johnson Joint wiped out 
all of the former miseries of stuffing 
box maintenance—the packing, the ad- 
justing, the oiling, the rapid breaking 
down due to misalignment. Its carbon- 
graphite seal-ring and bearing-ring elimi- 
nated packing and oiling, and the provi- 
sion for lateral or angular misalignment 
of rolls or piping were truly revolu- 
tionary developments. 
But not content with merely building 
a revolutionary joint, a wide range of 








developed which mean quicker starting 
of dry cans and slashers, higher tempera- 
tures and higher speeds. The illustration 
opposite shows the Johnson method of 
removing condensate, air and gas 
(through the same joint that admits the 
steam) by means of syphon pipes in the 
rolls. This syphon pipe drainage has 
been proved far superior to former 
methods. Joints with rotary syphon 
pipes are available for large slashers 
where tie rods would prevent the use 
of the usual stationary syphon pipe— 
in fact there is a Johnson Joint and 
“Speedheet” system for every type of 
dry can, slasher, calender or sanforizer. 


























types and drainage methods have been’ Ask for latest textile industry bulletin. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION, 15 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 





Johnson Joints and 
“Speedheet” System 
of drainage applied to 
Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co. dry cans. 














DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” ‘Needs No Damping” 








perieaiiie 




















Stocks in pt Mace The Standard 
all the leading , Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres — Medium The Improved 
[ GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY , we 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY |p A X 2 


THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE | 


ntti nile eterna tenets cat thor 
Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


DOFF TRUCK 











Steel Quill Box 
Built integral with 
Angle-steel Dolly. 





Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses & 
Sole Agents for z 
Dronsfie!d’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 
72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Canvas Yarn Box 
Light * Sturdy * Smooth 








MFRS. 






LANE & BROS., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to ;, : ; 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 


columns in widtk Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 

fc none $5.00 13 oe oeesnmnaumll 77 = cepted at display rate only. 

a eee Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


ON iii Bi 4.40 CO eee 3.00 Ga., count as eight words. 














Overseer of Spinning Wanted WANTED POSITION WANTED 


A Southern mill will soon require the services 








of an overseer of spinning whose experience extends ' —— Uxperi ; lé ” 
le lene weed a years. No drinker will be Thoroughly experienced Spinning and Experienced industrial ac 
a a hae ae Oe, Card Room Roll Coverer and Cot Mak countant, employed at present, 
care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. er. Applicant must have thorough - “ eae : ° 
mstitleiees of making Long Draft ie A wants position with textile 
as well as Spinning and Card Room firm. Young, single, college 
Cots from both sheep and calf leather. ‘ =e . ° 
| eee ee sraduate, good references. Will 
POSITION WANTED Man that could fill position as foreman . . 
preferred. Mail replies and full details go anywhere. Address R. P. S.., 
As overseer of carding or carding and spin -egarding employers fi ast 10 vears : y on 3° 
ning. 20 years experience. Familiar with PALIT bling ae patna pte eer c/O COT ron, Grant Building, 
’, , Working conditions and pay excellent . 
most all kinds of numbers. Can furnish A tl: { G 
best of references. 48 years of age, mar- for right party. Address Box No. 461, Auanta, Ua. 
ried and have family. Address Box No. care COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








457, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





























POSITION OPEN Paul B. Eaton Wanted-Overseer of Carding 


EXPERIENCED OVERSEER OF WEAVING Sie, dint - aeiaeititibes dip ttnssdame —_ 
ah Ons pplications from experienced 
If you are over 30 years of age, absolutely de PATENT A ORNEY overseers of carding for position in large mill. We 
endable ¢ sobs ri -procchal har. r ‘ ly , . 
ond namie a0 SGll-ie Saleieee Supeiaene ae ae 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. iad Stee ot tan Ce Ot agelias, Pamten 
ciently handle the weave room of a large Southern 514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C names for reference with application; otherwise ap- 
mill, then furnish references and apply to Box Ay ; plication will not be considered. Address Box 458, 
459, care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. Former Member Examining Corps care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. 8S. Patent Office 
































Your Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 
sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 11,700 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 
partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON , Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Easier 
speedier 
pipe threading... 





Rugged new RIFESID No. 65-R All-. 
Steel-Malleable-Alloy Die Stock, with © 
drop-forged hardened tool-steel 


cam plate, Threads #4 sizes of 


pipe with I set of chaser dies. 
Your choice of 2 new mistake-proof 
workholders. 


New strength and durability throughout. Quick auto- 
matic setting to size saves time and loss of chasers. - 
Two speedy workholders, both practically auttomatic— 
no bushings. A modern super-efficient tool you'll take - 
workmanlike pride in. Buy it—for quicker easier bet- 
ter threading at lower cost. Ask your Supply House. - 











No. 65-RP with 
plate type 
workholder. 


y ~63New RIBEID © 
~ ~~ No. 65-RC with 
cam type 

workholder. 





THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, O. 





No more pipe wrench housing repairs 
—y 





RIGS ID housing guaran- 
teed not to break or warp ; 
—or we replace it Free. : 


Fels 1b Pre roots 
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Reaction torque is a force inherent in every 
motor you operate. By utilizing this force the 
American Tension Control Motor Base auto- 
matically matches belt tension to load 
requirements. It greatly reduces average 
operating belt tension and provides these 
factors that are so essential to satisfactory 
short center drive installations in the 
textile industry. 


— 
. 


Positive drive—maintains desired cylinder 
speed. 


Smooth starting—no destructive starting 
jerks. 
Long life—years of trouble-free operation. 


Low initial cost—investigate for yourself. 


Uses less horsepower—facts prove it 





Ou pw NV 


Low maintenance—requires infrequent 
attention. 

Low replacement costs—long belt and 
bearing life. 

Clean operation—cannot damage product. 












Compact—no aisle projections. 


oOo N 





—" 


Incomparable overall efficiency. 





Your actual savings can be mathemati- 
cally pre-determined, but if you want 
dramatic proof, let us make a sample in- 
stallation in your plant without obligation. 
We are willing for you to be the sole judge. 


THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERICAN 


Tension Control 


Lengo) aay. vy - 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience, and not as a part of the advertising contract. 
Every care will be taken to indez correctly. No allowance unrll be made for errors or ielhene to insert. 
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“WEST POINT - 


LOOM BEAMS 
BEAM HEADS - BEAM BARRELS 


Kiminate Bad Selvage 
With West Point Loom Beams 


WEST POINT LOOM BEAMS make possible continuous and 
quality production in the weave room, and the elimination of bad selvage! 
Here's why: 





These beams run true! The heads are equidistant at all points! I here- 
fore, an even amount of yarn winds on the beams at all sides! J hus no 
high and low places at the edge of the tarp with consequenl bad selvage! 


There is a proper thickness of material at what would otherwise be 
weak points. [he pockets are machined inside so the barre!s fit snugly. 
The heads and inside of the pockets are coated with heavy enamel paint 
in order to prevent the formation of rust from weave room moisture which 
might collect and stain the yarn. 


West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


Also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth room machinery, sizing 
vats, spiral gears, beam racks, other textile machinery, and repair parts. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY is HERE... 
for a trade preview of PRINTS of ac- 











































\ “~~ cented Quality! An advance display 
NE of important effects reached with 


PRINTING 
SPECIALTIES 
by ROYCE 


These specialized Printing productions 





assist toward a striking Quality display. 
They carry a warrant of uniformity in 
characteristics and effects that follow 
thru from sample runs to volume yardage. 


MS DISCOLITE 


WHITEST Whites in dis- 
charge printing. Clear in 
solution, readily, soluble, 
highly concentrated, maxi- 
mum strength. Uniform and 
efficient in producing superb 


ects on silk, rayon, cotton 
their mixtures. 


ges of these Spe- 
START a 
astic opinion 


SALES! 




















